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This factory building of the Illinois Car & Equipment Company at Urbana, Ohio, is covered with 100 tons of 18 and 20 gauge 
ARMCO Ingot Iron sheets—put on by the Bellefontaine Bridge and Steel Company—Contractors. 


100 tons of ARMCO Ingot Iron 
protects this huge building 


Wy Seow was shown in the selection of roofing and 
siding for this Illinois Car & Equipment Company 
Building. Not only was ARMCO Ingot Iron specified, but 
it is 18 and 20 gauge. Experience has proved that lighter 
and cheaper grades cost more in the long run. 
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Galvanized, corrugated ARMCO Ingot Iron sheets can be 
used to advantage on both steel and wood structures. The 
corrugations add strength and make possible absolutely 
watertight joints. ARMCO Ingot Iron roofing and siding 
resists rust, protects from fire and saves money, labor, 
material, and upkeep. 








THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


The world’s largest 


manufacturer of special MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
analysis iron and steel 
sheets for exacting uses. (Export) 








The ARMCO International Corporation 
Cable Address—ARMCO, Middletown. 


INGOT IRON 
The Purest lron Made 
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Ton-Miles Per Freight-Train-Mile 


AN interesting illustration of the increased operating 

efficiency of the railways in 1925 is brought out in 
the annual bulletin just issued by the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association. In a comparison 
of ton-miles, train-miles and freight revenue the bulletin 
shows that the 414 billion revenue ton-miles of freight 
handled by the Class I roads in 1925, as compared with 
the 412 billion handled in 1923, the previous record year, 
were carried with 612 million freight-train-miles, as com- 
pared with 641 million in 1923, so that the revenue ton- 
miles per freight-train-mile in 1925 averaged 675.7, as 
compared with only 643.4 in 1923. The revenue ton- 
miles per freight-train-mile for 1925 exceeded the average 
for 1924 by 4.5 per cent and that for 1923 by 5 per cent. 
This performance, the bulletin points out, was largely due 
to the increased average trainload which maintained an 
unusually high level throughout the year, reaching its 
highest point at almost 800 tons in August, the highest 
monthly average on record. It is significant that this 
improvement was made in spite of the fact that there was 
no improvement in the average load per freight car com- 
pared with 1924, the average for both years being 27 tons, 
in contrast with 27.9 tons in 1923. This decrease is 
largely attributable to the heavy increase in the movement 
of manufactured and other light-loading goods. While 
the total freight revenues of the roads showed a decrease 
from $4,606,720,192 in 1923 to $4,551,690,895 in 1925, 
the freight revenue per freight-train-mile was $7.43 in 
1925 as compared with $7.18 in 1923, and the reduction 
in the number of freight-train-miles run was largely re- 
sponsible for the reduction in operating expenses which 
made it possible to show a greater net in 1925 than ever 
before in spite of the reduced earnings. 


Almost 100 Per Cent 


Fror a long time the Car Service Division of the 

American Railway Association has been issuing 
weekly statements showing a large surplus of freight 
cars and almost no car shortages. These are published in 
the newspapers and the fact is very generally known. 
The Car Service Division also compiles another statement 
semi-monthly, which does not receive the same publicity, 
which brings home the fact in an even more striking 
way. It is entitled CS-62a, “Percentage of Orders Filled 
for Class I Roads.” <A copy of this bulletin for the fif- 
teen-day period ended March 15, 1926, fell the other day 
into the hands of one who had not noticed it since the 
days when he used to use it to check against statements 
of coal operators that he saw in the newspapers to the 
effect that they were receiving only a 50 per cent or less 
car supply. At first glance it seemed to be a solid page 
of initials of railroad companies followed by a succession 
of columns filled with the figures “100.” A closer in- 
spection, however, showed that while half the page was 
entirely 100’s there were one or two figures less than 
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100 ; indeed a careful check showed ten such cases. These 
were not ten railroads, however, but ten places on a page 
made up of seven columns, for the different classes of 
cars and the total, for some 130 railroads, switching and 
terminal companies not being included. Five railroads 
failed to have an unbroken succession of 100’s after their 
initials. One southern road had less than 100 per cent 
for two classes of cars, a northwestern road had less than 
100 in two columns, a central western road had a 99 in 
one column, a southwestern road had a 98 in one column, 
and one southwestern road had 100 in but one column and 
four columns ranging from 62 to 99, making its total 
figure 93. 


Rapid Development 
of Car Retarders 


THE story of the car retarder is almost unique in the 

annals of inventions designed to effect marked 
changes in railway operating practices. In few instances 
has success been attained in so brief a period. The basic 
idea is that of a set of brakes along each side of the rail 
to clamp on the sides of the passing car wheels to retard 
the motion of the car. In the original installation in the 
Gibson yard of the Indiana Harbor Belt in 1924 these 
brakes were operated by a set of levers, air cylinders and 
pistons, etc., constructed largely from standard air brake 
equipment for freight cars. The operation of these re- 
tarders was controlled by air, using ordinary engineman’s 
brake valves located in towers adjacent to the track. Later 
the control was changed to electric circuits so arranged 
with valves at the retarders as to give a selection of pres- 
sures for different degrees of retardation. Early in 1925 
this car retarder system was developed to a stage of prac- 
tical operation for the entire yard including the operation 
of the switches and skate placing machines. It was then 
that the anticipated savings in the operation of the yard, 
the elimination of personal injuries, and a reduction in 
damage to equipment and lading began to be apparent. 
For example, the saving in the operating cost of this yard 
for February, 1925, was $12,623 as compared with that 
for the same month of 1924. Thus the initial experiments, 
development and thoroughgoing success of this apparatus 
occupied less than a year, a performance that is indeed 
phenomenal. The advantages of car retarders were so 
evident that the further development, manufacture and 
sale of the system invented on the Indiana Harbor Belt 
were taken over by two of the larger signal manufactur- 
ing companies. Here, again, exceedingly rapid progress 
was made, for in a period of eight or ten months the two 
signal companies developed plans, patterns, castings, forg- 
ings for control and operating machines, and installed 
such systems in three large yards. One company devel- 
oped the electro-pneumatic apparatus as used on the In- 
diana Harbor, bringing out new ideas in the control and 
operation, while the other developed an entirely different 
system controlled and operated electrically. The rapidity 
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with which car retarders have been developed from in- 
vention to practical manufacture and operation on a large 
scale within a period of about two years demonstrates 
what can be done when the economies to be accomplished 
are as evident as those being demonstrated by car retarder 
installations in service. 


Excess Material Encourages Shortages 


ECENT developments in the material and supply 

situation have produced many illuminating lessons 
in the control of supplies, but few have a more timely 
ralue than one based upon the discoveries that the highest 
percentages of delays to work resulting from shortages 
of material are often found on the same roads which are 
carrying the largest percentages of surplus stock. One 
of the most striking illustrations of this is found in a 
report that over 75 per cent of the delays sustained in 
shopping locomotives on a certain road over a period of 
several months were assigned to shortages of material, 
although the value of the stock carried for the repair of 
equipment on this road during the same period was 
greatly in excess of even the amount which the railroad 
considered it proper to carry. It seems paradoxical that 
these two conditions should exist at the same time. Short- 
ages are the result of insufficient material, rather than of 
excessive material, and it is only because of the danger 
of running out of stock that railroads carry as large a 
balance in reserve as they do. It is evident that the 
material carried was not the material needed in those 
instances where the delays occurred, or that the stock of 
materials was not sufficiently complete to make the use 
of that which was on hand possible. In other words, the 
material balance was out of balance. Thus it is that large 
surpluses of stock may be equally as hazardous as low 
reserves for they may engender a false sense of security 
against material shortages that promotes inefficiency in 
the control of material day by day, without which no 
amount of material in reserve will prove adequate to 
prevent the shortages and secure the economical use of 
material which it is the business of store officers to foster. 


Increased Stability of Employment 


DURING the last two years the stabilization of em- 

ployment on the railways has been given a good deal 
of consideration. In 1924 there was a decline of freight 
business, but 1923 and 1925 were both years of record- 
breaking traffic. Usually in the past the number of em- 
ployees fluctuated not only from year to year but from 
month to month with changes in the volume of traffic 
and in earnings. The year 1923 was one of very small 
fluctuations in traffic. These fluctuations were somewhat 
larger in 1925. It is interesting and significant, however, 
that the fluctuations from month to month in the number 
of employees in 1925 were much smaller than in 1923. 
The minimum total number of employees in any month 
in 1923 was 1,783,555 and the maximum 1,973,505, 
a difference of 189,950. In 1925 the minimum 
in any month was 1,722,275 and the maximum 1,817,- 
038, a difference of only 94,763. The largest fluctua- 
tions always have occurred in the number of men 
employed on maintenance of track and other permanent 
structures. Reference is made elsewhere in these columns 
to the fact that fluctuations in the number of these 
employees are declining. In February, 1923, the number 
of maintenance of way employees of all the railways was 
326,627 and in August, 471,185, an increase of 144,558. 
[In February, 1925, the number of maintenance of way 
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employees was 329,983 and in August only 431,822, a 
maximum change for the year of only 101,839. The 
number of men employed in the maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores department ranged in 1923 from 559,33] 
to 605,120, a difference of 45,789, while in 1925 it ranged 
from 512,301 to 542,905, a difference of only 30,604. In 
1923 the maximum number of all railway employees was 
about 10% per cent greater than the minimum, while in 
1925 it was only about 5% per cent greater. The desir- 
ability of increasing the stability of employment in all 
industries as a means of avoiding surpluses and shortages 
of labor, and of affording all kinds of labor more steady 
employment, has often been emphasized. Progress in this 
direction is being made by the railways. 


More Bus and Truck Regulation 
Unlikely at Present 


HE possibility of passage by Congress or by the 
states of additional legislation providing for the 
regulation of motor buses and trucks operating as com- 
mon carriers on interstate and intrastate routes appears 
rather remote at the present time. Additional state legis- 
lation this year is virtually impossible since the nine or 
ten states which do not have laws regulating the operation 
of their highway carriers almost without exception have 
no scheduled sessions of their legislatures. The passage 
of legislation providing for the regulation of buses and 
trucks engaged in interstate service is of course a matter 
for congressional action. The enactment of such legis- 
lation in this session of Congress has seemed possible on 
account of the interest in the bill introduced by Senator 
Cummins on behalf of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners. Considerable op- 
position to the bill developed at the recent hearings before 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce, however, 
and the hearing was adjourned temporarily on March 29 
so that the committee might consider in executive session 
whether or not there was sufficient chance for legislation 
on the subject at this session of Congress to make it worth 
while to continue the hearings. It is considered by ob- 
servers close to the situation that there is very little likeli- 
hood of any legislation on the bill at this session on ac- 
count of its highly controversial nature. With the pos- 
sibility of immediate legislation on bus and _ truck 
regulation remote, an opportunity is presented for further 
consideration of an important question—that of the exact 
kind of bus and truck regulation which will afford pro- 
tection to existing carriers from unnecessary competition 
and at the same time promote to the fullest extent the 
rendering of really needed highway service. An increas- 
ing number of railroads are interested in having such 
regulation adopted. They have this interest because they 
are themselves getting into the business. The opportunity 
for further consideration of this important question dur- 
ing the expected period of legislative inactivity should not 
be lost. The indications are that it will not be. A move- 
ment is now under way which has as its purpose the 
thrashing out by the parties directly involved of the con- 
troversial questions which arise in every discussion of 
proposed regulation of the motor carriers. The parties 
involved are the railroads, both steam and electric, th 
operators of buses and trucks, the manufacturers of high- 
way transport equipment, the government and the public 
The organization of a fact-finding committee is now going 
forward. This committee will have an opportunity to do 
a constructive piece of work, and it should have the 
co-operation and support of all those who wish to see th 
most complete, efficient and economical transportatiot 
system possible operating in this country. 
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Regulation of Security Issues 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, 1n connection 
with its regulation of the issuance of railway securi- 
ties, recently, has rendered some reports that are of un- 
usual significance and importance. The railways have in 
the past received more bitter and injurious criticism for 
real or alleged financial mismanagement than for anything 
else. Nothing else has made it so hard to get regulation 
under which they could earn a fair return as the prejudice 
imbedded in the public mind by the attacks upon them 
for alleged past manipulation of their finances, and espe- 
cially “watering” of their securities and investment ac- 
‘ounts. No provisions in the Transportation Act were 
adopted with more general approval than those giving the 
commission authority to regulate the issuance of securities. 
In a report made public last week the commission re- 
fused to authorize the Chesapeaks & Ohio to “procure 
authentication and delivery” of about $11,000,000 in 
bonds. The decision was based upon the ground that this 
railway is able to raise new capital by the sale of stock at 
above par and should not increase its bonded indebtedness 
while it is in this favorable financial situation. Commis- 
sioner Woodlock wrote a concurring opinion in which he 
clearly and forcibly set forth the reasons why railways 
that can do so should sell stock rather than mortgage 
bonds. 

It has often been urged by railway executives that the 
railways need fewer creditors and more partners. The 
average American railroad unquestionably has too much 
indebtedness in proportion to its outstanding stock. The 
evils of this situation and the need for correcting it often 
have been pointed out by spokesmen of the railways who 
have contended that the remedy is to let the railways earn 
a sufficient net return to enable them to market stock 
above par. By its decision in this case the commission 
has said to railway officers and financiers that when they 
have opportunity they ought to practice what they preach. 

The doctrine of the commission is sound. It is per- 
tinent to add that the present disparity between the total 
amounts of bonds and stocks outstanding is largely due 
to the way the railways have been regulated during the 
last twenty years, and that upon the way the commission 
regulates their rates in future will largely depend their 
ability in future to practice its sound doctrine. 

In two other recent decisions—in the Van Sweringen 
merger case and in the Pittsburg & West Virginia case— 
the commission condemned the proposed issuance of stock 
without voting power. 

One of the most encouraging tendencies of recent years 
has been that toward the wider diffusion among all classes 
of the people of the ownership of corporation securities. 
[t has been well pointed out that the road leading to true 
“industrial democracy” is not that of socialism but that 
\f this wider diffusion of the ownership of property. Not 
long since, however, Professor W. Z. Ripley of Harvard 
University began pointing out in addresses and articles 
which have attracted widespread attention that this road 
was in danger of being closed by financing which by issu- 
ing large amounts of non-voting stock, would deprive 
nany property owners of the power to participate in the 
nanagement of their property and concentrate control of 
‘ts management in the hands of only the small part of 
he owners having voting stock. 

The tendency of.such financing is toward industrial 
\utocracy and not toward industrial democracy. One of 
the most important attributes of property ownership is the 
ight to participate in saying how the property shall be 
managed. It has been said that the right to vote stock is 
f no use to many thousands of widely scattered stock- 
holders because ordinarily they do not exercise it. That 
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they do not ordinarily exercise it is no good reason for 
depriving them of it. Furthermore, a long unexercised 
right to vote stock is exercised occasionally in such a way 
as to change the entire control and management of large 
corporations. One of the main bulwarks of capitalism 
against the assaults of socjalism would be destroyed if 
large corporations were allowed to use the device of 
issuing non-voting stock to such extent as would place 
their control irretrievably in the hands of persons owning 
a comparatively small amount of voting stock. 

In both the Van Sweringen and Pittsburg & West 
Virginia cases, however, the question presented related 
solely to the issuance of non-voting preferred stock. This, 
it must be admitted, is widely different from the question of 
issuing non-voting common stock. The owner of preferred 
stock has rights that the owner of common stock has not. 
[In virtually all cases a prescribed dividend must be paid 
on all preferred stock before any at all can be paid on 
common. In many instances preferred dividends are 
cumulative from a certain date and must be fully paid up 
at a fixed annual rate before any dividend on the common 
can be paid. In the two cases mentioned the commission 
ruled against the issuance of non-voting preferred stock 
as contrary to public policy. Certainly it is very ques- 
tionable whether public policy requires that preferred 
stock, with its special and prior rights, should also have 
the same voting power as common stock. 

At the same time the fact must be recognized that the 
issuance of large amounts of non-voting preferred stock 
does tend to concentrate control of management in a small 
part of the total capitalization. For example, if one-half 
of a railway’s capitalization is bonds, which of course 
cannot vote, and one half of its stock should be made 
preferred stock without voting power, the remaining one- 
half of the stock, representing only one-fourth of the 
capitalization, would have all the voting power. Owners 
of slightly more than one-half of this voting stock would 
then control the management, although their stock would 
represent only slightly more than 12% per cent of the 
total capitalization. It can hardly be contended that it 
would be desirable for large corporations generally, and 
especially railroads, to be so capitalized as directly to re- 
sult in such centralization of control. 

One question that arises regarding the commission’s 
decisions in these cases is as to whether it has not ex- 
ceeded its legal power, especially in its rulings against 
the issuance of preferred stock without voting power. 
Another is as to whether it has not gone too far in sub- 
stituting its own judgment regarding railway financing 
for that of the boards of directors of the railways. The 
commission was given authority to regulate the issuance 
of securities to protect the public interest, and particu- 
larly by preventing excessive amounts of securities from 
being issued or the funds thereby raised from being im- 
properly used. As long as the railways are under private 
ownership and management the stockholders, directors 
and managers should be allowed to exercise a wide dis- 
cretion in financial as well as other matters. There is 
needed at times constructive criticism of the way railway 
boards of directors exercise or propose to exercise their 
discretion, and no public official or body is so competent 
to give such criticism as the commission. Its criticisms 
and suggestions regarding railway financing would carry 
great weight. There is a wide difference between offer- 
ing criticisms and suggestions and, in cases where the 
public interest is not entirely clear, prohibiting the stock- 
holders and directors of a corporation from doing what 
they believe to be wise. 

The commission in these cases has given the authority 
conferred on it by the law an extremely broad interpreta- 
tion, and it will be interesting to observe the influence 
exerted by its decision upon railway financing. 
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Wage Negotiations 
Under New Conditions 


SHE negotiations now going on between representa- 
6 | tives of the railways and of the train service em- 
ployees regarding wages are being conducted under 
different circumstances from any pasi similar negotiations. 
Both business conditions and the public sentiment being 
manifested are different. 

Until within recent years public sentiment regarding 
railway wage controversies almost always was favorable 
to the claims of the employees. Most persons and espe- 
cially farmers as a class, were prejudiced against the 
carriers. ‘They believed most railways were overcapital- 
ized and inefficiently operated and so rich that the only 
effect of an advance in wages would be to reduce swollen 
profits, and they thought they would be glad to sce the 
employees get all they could. They did not anticipate 
that changes in wages would affect rates. Experience 
long seemed to warrant this attitude. lor more than a 
decade previous to government operation wages increased 
while the tendency of rates was downward. 

The last ten years have been a period of disillusionment 
of the public. The wages as well as the prices paid by 
the railways increased very rapidly in the five years end- 
ing with 1920. This, under both government and private 
operation, compelled large advances in rates. Following 
the precipitous decline of commodity prices and business 
that began in 1920 there was a powerful demand for re- 
ductions of rates. Railway labor leaders, in their efforts 
to promote government ownership, championed this de- 
mand and tried to convince the public that the great 
obstacle to reductions of rates was the so-called “guaran- 
tee” of net return given the railways by the Transporta- 
tion Act. The railways were forced in self-defense to 
do an immense amount of educational work to show the 
public that the real obstacle to reductions of rates was 
their greatly increased operating expenses which were 
mainly due to advances in wages. 

Reductions of both wages and rates have been made 
since 1920. The reductions of rates have not satisfied 
the farmers and they have tried constantly to get further 
reductions on their products. Decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refusing to grant these further 
reductions have been based upon the ground that operat- 
ing expenses have been too high and the net return being 
earned too low to warrant lower rates. Finally the rail- 
ways of western territory, from which most farm prod- 
ucts come, have sought a general advance in freight rates 
because their operating expenses are so high in propor- 
tion to their earnings they are unable to earn anywhere 
near a “fair return.” 

This long, important and continuous series of develop- 
ments has given the public a new understanding of the 
relationship between wages and rates. It knows now that 
the wages the railways pay do and must largely determine 
their rates. No class of people is showing more plainly 
than the farmers that it realizes that the way the present 
controversy regarding wages is settled will affect rates. 
This understanding on the part of the farmers has been 
very definitely indicated by the demand of spokesmen of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and the National 
Grange for an amendment of the Watson-Parker bill 
which would require the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion to review advances in wages made by agreement or 
arbitration and to set them aside if in its opinion they 
would tend to make rates excessive. 

In this new situation the railways are between two fires. 
They want the employees to be satisfied with their work- 
ing conditions and wages, and they want the public to be 
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satisfied with the transportation service rendered and th 
rates charged. They may have trouble with the em 
ployees if no advances in wages are made, and they ma) 
have trouble with the public if any wage advances ar 
made. The problem presented to the western lines i 
especially difficult. The east, and to a less extent the 
south, are industrial territories. Their population in 
cludes workingmen in numerous industries who are about 
as highly paid as railway employees. They are enjoying 
comparative prosperity. Even their farmers are relatively 
prosperous. Their railways are sharing in this prosper 
ity by earning net returns approximating what the Inter 
state Commerce Commission has held reasonable. 

The west is much more largely an agricultural territory 
In a great part of all its communities railway employees 
are the only highly paid workingmen. In the midst of 
rural communities, most of whose farmers believe, and 
seemingly with reason, that they are suffering adversity 
as compared with most other people, the wages of railway 
employees stand out so prominently that the farmers com 
plain about them. Now, when the western farmers are 
opposing proposed advances in rates on their products, 
railway employees have come forward with a demand for 
still higher wages, the effects of which on rates and com 
parative incomes the farmers are not slow to anticipate. 

The situation would be different if it were not for the 
fact that the railway labor unions have insisted success 
fully in the past, and undoubtedly will insist in future, 
that, regardless of differences in conditions, employees 
doing the same kind of work must be paid the same wages 
in every territory. This being the case it is necessary to 
consider the effects that probably would be produced upon 
public sentiment and regulation by an advance in railway 
wages throughout the country. It is especially important 
to consider the effects that would be produced upon pub 
lic sentiment in western territory. [Everybody familiar 
with the history of railway regulation knows that public 
sentiment in the west has exerted an influence upon gov 
ernment regulation greatly out of proportion to the popu 
lation of that territory. This is because sentiment in the 
east regarding railway regulation usually has been com 
paratively mild, and in the south less mild, while in the 
west it alwavs has been hot and aggressive and, therefore, 
effective. 

Any advance in wages made by agreement and applic 
able on the western lines would be so resented at the pres 
ent time by western farmers that it probably would be 
impossible for spokesmen of the railways successfully to 
defend it and the freight rates that it would make neces 
sary. Past experience indicates that railway labor leaders 
and employees who follow them would not defend the 
effect that would be produced on rates, but, on the con- 
trary, would attempt to show that advances in wages did 
not warrant advances in rates. If advances in wages 
were made in conformity with an arbitration award the 
railways would be on safer ground in trying to defend 
them, but even then the public would not be satisfied. It 
is highly significant that farm leaders are seeking legisla 
tion that would in effect place the regulation of wages as 
well as rates under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
However undesirable such legislation might be, past ex 
perience indicates that if the farm organizations of the 
country should make a determined fight for it they would 
vet it. 

It is in these circumstances, and with such prospective 
public sentiment and regulation, that the wage negotia 
tions are being conducted. The railways must conside: 
them, and it would be very foolish for the labor leaders 
to ignore them. Railway managers should squarely face 
the question whether, as a matter of sound economics © 
of equity, the employees or those who pay passenger and 
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freight rates are, under present conditions, more entitled 
to consideration. They should especially face squarely 
and weigh candidly the respective claims and conditions 
of railway employees on the one hand, and farmers on the 
other. Wisdom dictates that railway labor leaders and 
employees do likewise. Labor leaders are at present try- 
ing to mislead employees into the belief that proposed 
advances in wages could be made by a reduction of present 
railway “profits.” They cannot get the public to believe 
this. The propaganda they have carried on for years to 
convince the public that wages and rates do not have to 
be considered together has been a failure because it has 
been refuted by the effects actually produced upon rates 
by changes in wages. Increases in the e ‘ficiency of opera- 
tion recently have made possible both gradual advances 
in wages and reductions of rates at the same time, but 
efficiency cannot be increased fast enough to prevent large 
sudden advances in wages from causing either ruinous 
reductions of the net return of the railways or large ad- 
vances in rates. The public now understands this thor- 
oughly, although labor leaders, who are poor judges of 
public sentiment, do not seem to know it. 

The situation demands careful consideration of the 
sentiment, interests and rights of those who pay railway 
rates by both railway managers and lhbor leaders. The 
labor leaders long have been seeking freedom from wage 
regulation by the Railroad Labor Board. A majority of 
railway evecutives have joined them in drafting and sup- 
portine the Watson-Parker Bill. The wage demands 
meantime heing made by some of the labor leaders are 
extremely unreasonable. If they follow an equally un- 
reasonable policy in supporting them it seems not imnrob- 
able they will have to face anti-strike and wage fixing 
legislation that they will like even less than they do the 
labor provisions of the Transportation Act. 


Are the Railroads Conservative 
Concerning Grade Separation? 


XPONENTS of grade separation as a cure for 

grade crossing accidents, like the enthusiasts for 
automatic train control, are given to frequent criticism 
of the railroads for what they deem a lack of enterprise 
on the part of the managements in this regard. They 
argue that the savings to accrue to the railroads from 
grade separation work through the elimination of cross- 
ing protection and the avoidance of damage claims would 
amount to more than the interest charges on the necessary 
appropriations for such work. They intimate also that 
the railroads are shirking a moral responsibility which it 
is felt that they must assume for the frightful loss of life 
at highway crossings. 

Considered as a safety measure grade separation is like 
train control in that it involves heavy expenditures for 
what is presumed to afford perfect protection within the 
limits of the stretch of track upon which the improvement 
is carried out. It cannot be made all-inclusive without 
an outlay of an enormous amount of money. The ex- 
penditure of many hundreds of millions of dollars will 
serve to eliminate only a part of the crossings. However, 
it is only the most unreasonable of the advocates of grade 
separation who contend for what might be termed whole- 
sale elimination of grade crossings. It is at the crossings 
carrying heavy traffic where the danger of accidents is 
especially great and the cost of protecting grade crossings 
is heavy, that the grade crossings should be eliminated at 
once, according to the exponents of grade separation, and 
it is at such crossings that the railroads should expect a 
handsome return for the monev expended. 
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However, as a profit earning investment, grade separa- 
tion is not on a parity with other possible improvements 
to the railway plant. Railway executives have frequently 
stated that the opportunities for improvement offering a 
return of at least 25 per cent on the investment are in 
sufficient volume to command all the funds which they 
are able to raise. It is not often that a grade separation 
project would come within this class. 

Many states recognize fully that the cost of grade 
separation should be borne in part by the state or the 
municipality or both, but it is argued by some that the 
division of the expense is immaterial because the total 
cost in the end must be borne by the public, either in the 
form of taxes or in increased cost of railway transporta- 
tion. The fallacy of this contention should be evident to 
anyone who will take into consideration the fact that much 
of the increased hazard at highway crossings is due to 
the change in character of highway traffic brought about 
in large part by the improvement of public highways by 
means of taxation. This improvement has resulted in a 
competition with railway transportation. Therefore, if 
the railroads are to bear the major part of the burden of 
providing increased safety of highway traffic at railway 
crossings, they will be virtually contributing to what is 
now their nost formidable competition, under which head 
must be included not only the motor bus and the motor 
truck, but also the private automobile. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Abraham Lincoln—the Prairie Years, by Carl Sandburg. Page 
references to railroads in Lincoln’s day, and his connection with 
them are given in the index of this important biography. 2 vols. 
illus. maps. Published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
$10.00 

Laws of the United States Relating to the Improvement of 
Rivers and Harbors from June 23, 1913 to March 4, 1925, com- 
piled in the Offce of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. House 
Doc. no. 347, 67th Cong., 2d sess. Indexed. 389 p. Pub. by Govt. 
Printing Off., Washington, D. C. 30 cents. 

The Origin of the Next War, by John Bakeless. Especially 
Chap. 12, “The Weapons of the Next War” for its comment on 
railroad, aerial, and other forms of transport. 318 p. Pub. by 
Viking Press, New York. $2.50. 

Statistical Atlas of the United States, 1924, compiled by U. S. 
3ureau of the Census. The last published was that for 1914, 476 
p. Pub. by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. $2.00. 


Periodical Articles 


Builders of a New Empire, by Lloyd Legler Evans. An il!us- 
trated account of what the Great Northern is doing to encourage 
the junior livestock growers in its territory, including tours and 
trips. Success, April, 1926, p. 48-51. 

How Ford Wins Lovalty of Railroad Men, by Edward Hun- 
gerford. Forbes, April 1, 1926, p. 18-20, 50-53. 

Railroad Expansion in the South, by Samuel G. Wilmer. Par- 
ticularly and in various ways in the last four years. American 
Review of Reviews, April, 1926, p. 401-405. 

A Short Cut to the Solution of Floodlighting Problems, by 
H. E. Butler. The illustrations show several uses of floodlight- 
ing including that in a railroad yard. General Electric Review, 
April, 1926, p. 260-267. 

Some Recent Stress Analyses by Means of the Photoelastie 
Method, by Paul Heymans. History of method accompanied by 
references to additional material. Engineering Journal (Canada), 
April, 1926, p. 193-198. 

“That Man Atterbury,” by Sherman Rogers. Impressions of 
the President of the Pennsylvania. Success, April, 1926, p. 22-24, 
94, 96. 
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: Letters to the Editor 




















[The Rattway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Boiler Pitting 


RicuMonp, Va. 
To THE EpiTor: 

I should like to refer to the article by D. A. Steel en- 
titled “Pitting—A Myth or a Menace” which you pub- 
lished in your issue of February 20. The article is one 
which should receive the special attention of all railway 
officers and employees interested in the effect of water 
on locomotive boiler performance and maintenance, be- 
cause it is the most complete summary which has been 
published in connection with this problem. 

The main point brought out in this article is the fact 
that the remedy for pitting and corrosion in locomotive 
boilers is not as mysterious as ordinarily appears. A 
survey of the study given this subject during the past 
sixty years has developed that there are eight funda- 
mental factors involved, any one, or all, or any com- 
bination of which may cause or accentuate the pitting 
trouble. Arithmetical consideration of combinations in- 
dicates that 176 possible situations can be developed 
from eight factors. This indicates the necessity for care- 
ful and full investigation of the individual cases in order 
to. determine the proper and economical remedy. 

A large handicap in the successful solution of the pit- 
ting problem has been uncertain records, incomplete in- 
vestigation and premature conclusions. If cases of pit- 
ting are of sufficient importance to warrant detailed study 
by specialists trained in this work, experience has shown 
the trouble can be largely alleviated if not entirely over- 


come R. C. BARDWELL, 
Superintendent of Water Supply, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Bautimore, Md. 
To THE EpiTor: 

The article appearing in the Railway Age of February 
20 entitled “Pitting—A Myth of Menace” has been 
read with considerable interest. Inasmuch as main- 
tenance costs due to corrosion are one of our largest 
items of expense, I feel that a great deal will be accom- 
plished by a very thorough study of the subject. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that most of the cor- 
rosion can be overcome by de-aerating the feed water. 
We have been working along such lines for the past 
three years. We determined, first through laboratory 
tests, that water heated to a temperature of 200 to 210 
deg. F. for a period of 10 min. would be completely de- 
aerated. We then designed an open type heater of suffi- 
cient capacity to supply a boiler working to full capacity 
for a period of 15 min. Before the heater was applied 
to a locomotive boiler, we made a series of tests, heavily 
charging the water with oxygen gas before it was deliv- 
ered to the heater and analyzing it after it passed through 
the heater. These tests were so conclusive that the ap- 
paratus was applied to a locomotive and the results ob- 
tained so far have been very gratifying, although we 
have not as yet completed our tests. 


Georce H. EMERSON, 
Chief of Motive Power and Equipment, Baltimore & Ohio. 
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Whistling at Crossings 


CHICAGO. 
To THE Epirtor: 

The article by J. L. Walsh in the Railway Age oi 
March 20, page 844, concerning the use of whistle sig 
nals at crossings, seems to call for some mathematics. 

It has been some few years since I have listened to an 
engine whistle from a seat in the cab, and I have not 
tried to beat any trains to a crossing with the well-known 
car, but I cannot agree with Mr. Walsh that whistling 
posts should be placed only 500 ft. from the crossing. — 

With a train traveling 30 miles an hour and a motorist 
going at the same rate on a country road (moving at a 
right angle to the railroad) there would not be a reason- 
able amount of time for the motorist to hear, heed and act 
on the signal. And there are all the familiar variations 
of angles of roadway, speed of trains and conditions of 
atmosphere. If the motorist were to wait for the com- 
pletion of the crossing signal, he would have, in many 
cases, no time at all to collect his thoughts and act. 

Possibly flags or something visible to the eye might 
be better than the whistle; but if the whistle is to be 
used, there should be ample time between the last blast 
of the warning signal and the time that the engine reaches 
the crossing, to permit the motorist to stop his car. 

Why do we not more fully recognize that sight is more 
dependable than hearing? Why not arrange suitable 
(fixed) daylight electric signals, visible for a mile along 
the highway? Undoubtedly there are more people driv- 
ing automobiles who have defective hearing than there 
are who have defective sight; that is, sight sufficiently 
defective to be considered hazardous. The electric signal, 
so placed that the motorman must see it, is the desidera- 
tum, everywhere. 

L. H. ScHuyter. 


Burrato, N. Y. 
To THE EpiTor: 

Your correspondent of March 20 (page 844) who 
speaks for the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, seems to have in 
force a tolerably satisfactory rule for whistling at high- 
way crossings, yet he is calling for something different, 
suggesting a change in the law. He wants whistling posts 
nearer the crossing, and seems to desire almost continu- 
ous noise; and this wholly for the benefit of restless 
motorists (and for the annoyance of thousands of un- 
offending citizens). 

Where the usual sounding of the whistle at 80 rods 
from the crossing is not deemed a sufficient warning there 
is no better way than to repeat the same warning at 60 
rods, or 40 rods; or at as many intermediate points as 
may seem to the engineman to be necessary. There is 
no use in trying to formulate a general rule, to print in 
the book, to cover all situations. The engineman must 
be trusted. With a train moving at a mile a minute, even 
more than 80 rods may sometimes be necessary. 

Why tell the engineman to lengthen or otherwise 
modify the blasts? Too much steam is wasted on whistle 
blasts already. As your correspondent suggests, the en- 
gineman has too much complication of instructions under 
present regulations; more are not needed. Give him 
fewer details to think of. Remember the farmer, the in- 
valid, and women caring for babies who must be kept 
quiet ; these and other people who have to spend their 
lives in houses near the railroad. The automobilist who 
is trying to get his wagon smashed and himself killed is 
not the only American. 

The suggestion to put whistles farther front on the 
locomotive is approved by every competent person who 
examines the question with care. Professor A. L. Foley, 
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in vour issue of December 5, last, set forth the whole 
subject in masterly style. (Incidentally the best modern 
improvement in highway crossing safety is illustrated in 
another article in that issue of the Railway Age. Turn 
back and look at it; page 1042). 

A reflector can throw sound forward as surely as it 
throws light forward. : 

Do not worry about the audibility of whistle-blasts in 
the seventh car back from the locomotive. The accident- 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission are con- 
stantly showing up cases where whistles are sounded on 
fast moving passenger trains (as well as on freight) and 
are not noticed at all on the train. Numbers of brake- 
men, porters and other persons riding in the cars will 
testify that they ‘never heard a thing.”” The truth is that 
in modern practice, under conditions as they exist today, 
the whistle is not a thing to be exclusively depended on. 
A prominent signal engineer has said that audible sig- 
nals, as a safeguard at highway crossings, are no longer 
to be depended on. He wants none of them. The action 
of the signal engineers’ convention confirms this view. 

It is important to- keep in mind that the automobilist 
is primarily responsible for seeing where he is going. 
The assumption that the railroad company must bear the 
brunt of every burden is being carried too far. With an 
adequate sign-board at the side of the highway, 300 ft. 
from the crossing, every driver is just as fully responsible 
for his.own safety when he crosses the track as he is at 
other parts of his journey. 

E. ADAMS. 


How Do-Transverse a 
Fissures Start? 


WasuinctTon, D. C.\ 
To THE EpITor: 
Referring to your editorial comments in the Radway 


Age of December 5, 1925, and references in subsequent! 


issues to the prevalence of transverse fissures in steel rails, 
recent disastrous derailments due to this type of fracture 


have again brought the subject to prominent notice. It, 


brings up for earnest consideration the dangers which at/ 
present lurk in the track, which at any moment may caus¢ 
a repetition of these serious derailments of recent occuy- 
rence. Are they being guarded against, and if so, in 
what manner? Is anything being done, or can anything 
be done, in addition to superior maintenance of track,/in 
which automatic signals are important adjuncts? An 
interior fissure does not admit of detection by any method 
yet introduced. Through vigilance, transverse fissures are 
being detected upon the appearance of minute hair cracks 
on the periphery of the rail head. When the fracture of 
the rail is complete the automatic signals generally give 
warning of the break in the continuity of the track. Well- 
spiked rails on sound ties constitute all visible evidence of 
safety, but cannot reveal what the interior conditions of 
the rails are. 

Mr. Ray’s remarks, in your issue of January 23, are 
very pertinent, and no doubt represent the views of many 
users of rails, also closely coinciding with those of the 
writer. Mr. Ray says, “For one, I am quite willing to 
admit that wheel loads have much to do with the forma- 
tion of transverse fissures, and after they are once formed, 
are entirely responsible for the development of these 
fissures.” 

The gist of the matter, at one stroke, is thus directed 
to a consideration of what antecedent condition or state 
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of fracture, assuming that wheel loads taken alone are 
inadequate to cause the formation of a transverse fissure. 
Attention is directed to the display of shrinkage cracks, 
in the central core of the head, as an antecedent condition, 
presenting nuclei for the development of interior fissures. 
This is a promising explanation for the loci of some 
transverse fissures, many in fact, but not all. 


Encouraging as this thought is at first glance, still there 
remain important questions unsettled. Primarily, do 
shrinkage cracks shorten the life of the rail, and if so, in 
what degree? What are the relations, if any, between 
transverse fissured rails 30 years old or even 10 years 
old, in comparison with rails which display transverse 
fissures when only a few months old. 


Shrinkage cracks represent a relief of internal strains. 
Does this act constitute an easement, as it were, and 
facilitate rupture of the rail through subsequent cold roll- 
ing effects of the wheel pressures? Tentatively accepted 
as one of the components which tend to cause interior 
tensile fractures, at what stage does its influence reach 
a maximum? Is it when shrinkage strains are greatest 
or after they have partially expended their effort by reason 
of the cracking of the steel? 

It will be recognized, when speaking of shrinkage 
strains, that reference is made to a condition which affects 
rolled, forged and cast shapes ; a condition experienced by 
all rails, and not peculiar to those which display trans- 
verse fissures. Laboratories which make a practice of 
examining the structural state of fissured rails may be in 
position to supply pertinent and cumulative data on these 
points. ee 

In dealing with interior conditions some assertions 
of this nature do not admit of direct proof, nor on 
the other hand can they be directly disproved. In the 
examination of fractured rails the investigations are not 
always extended to parts remote from the fractured sur-, 
faces, nor have corresponding efforts been directed toward 
ascertaining the structural state of rails which have 
endured long service without the display of transverse 
fissures. Opportunities for acquiring such data have been 
open but not availed of. 

An interesting query concerns the relative effort 
required to extend a shrinkage crack of limited extent 
and the effort which would be required to start a new 
crack, aided or unaided by a pre-existing internal cooling 
strain. In the latter stages of the development of a trans; 
verse fissure, at the period when all agree that the exten- 
sion of the fissure is due entirely to the action of the wheel 
pressures, the necessary force must be less than at the 
outset. The question therefore is whether there is a 
substantial difference in the force initially required to 
start a transverse fissure, a shrinkage strain or crack being 
present or not. 

The crucial instant is when the transverse fissure begins 
to grow, whether antecedent conditions have effaced a 
pre-existing margin in strength or whether track stresses 
at that particular time exceeded the normal strength and 
resistance of the rail. It is not to the point whether one 
rail displays a transverse fissure and another does not, but 
why does a fractured rail fracture? Where wheel pres-- 
sures are mentioned reference is made to the influence and 
effects of the intense impinging pressures at the contact 
surfaces of the treads of the wheels and the running 
surface of the heads of the rails. Here lies the crux of 
the situation, and here is located, practically, the entire 
rail problem. +i : 

Thanks are due the Railway Age for giving prominent 


notice to this important subject. 
James E. Howarp, 


Engineer-Physicist, Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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View Looking Up the Hump Showing the Retarders on the Two Tracks and the Signal at the Le/t 


Car Retarders on Illinois Central 











Union Switch & Signal Company electro-pneumatic 


equipment in service on 


northbound 


classification yard at Markham 


HE Illinois Central, following its usual policy of 
planning for the present and future needs of the 
Chicago Terminal district, has built a complete 
classification yard, known as Markham yard, at Hazel- 


crest, Ill., near Chicago. The northbound Markham yard, 
with which this article is particularly concerned, was 








End View of Car Retarder with Electro-Pneumatic Switch 
Machine in the Foreground 


opened officially on March 8, 1926, and is working two 
tricks every day. The anticipated business can be easily 
handled in two shifts as the capacity of the system is 
about 1,200 cars per shift, with a possible maximum ca- 
pacity of about 1,600 cars. 

The receiving yard is composed of 12 tracks, the long- 
est holding 110 cars, the total capacity of this yard being 
1,040 cars. The classification yard consists of 79 tracks, 
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60 of which are being used for classification. The longest 
track has a capacity of 40 cars, and the entire classifen- 
tion yard, 2,570 cars. The departure yard consists of 10 
tracks with a total capacity of 800 cars, each track hold- 
ing 80 cars. 

Plate fulcrum scales of the latest type, including an 
automatic recording device, are provided at the hump. 
The height of the hump may be varied by means of a five- 
section hydraulically operated mechanical hump, so that 
compensation is provided for varying weather conditions. 
Markham yard is lighted by batteries of floodlights placed 
on steel towers from 90 ft. to 120 ft. high, there being 10 
of these towers. The general result is such aht night is 
no handicap to operation. 

At the time this yard was decided upon, the most mod- 
ern practice for classification yard operation was the use 
of power operated switches, controlled from one tower for 
the whole yard. Accordingly, the necessary apparatus was 
ordered, consisting of electro-pneumatically operated 
switches and the usual push-button machine, air lines, etc., 
associated with such an installation. Prior to the com- 
pletion of the classification yard, however, George Han- 
nauer, vice-president of the Indiana Harbor Belt, had 
successfully demonstrated the advantages and practica- 
bility of the electro-pneumatic car retarders in the Gibson 
yard* of that terminal carrier as a means of eliminating 
car riders. In order to effect this economy in the Mark- 
ham yard, it was decided to install car retarders and ar- 
rangements were made accordingly. 


Car Retarder System on Northbound Markham Yard 


The car retarder system includes the retarders them- 
selves, the power operated switches, power operated skate 


- For description of car retarder system on Indiana Harbor Belt see 
Railway Age for November 15, 1924, and May 9, 1925. 
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placing mechanisms, control machines housed in five ele- 
vated towers located at various points in the yard, power 
supply and compressed air. The number of retarders, 
their locations, and the grades that should be provided 
were developed by the Illinois Central engineers. The 
grades are such that a car, under the most free running 

















Electro-Pneumatic Skate Placing Mechan’sm 


conditions, will not accelerate after leaving the last re- 
tarder. The apparatus was furnished by the Union Switch 
& Signal Company. 





Control Machine of New and Unique Design 


The electro-pneumatic car retarder system control ma- 
chine governs all the retarders, switches and skates within 
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the retarders. These controls have six positions—off, 
exhaust, and one for each of the four pressures used to 
obtain various degrees of retardation. The control unit 
is so arranged that each of these positions is positive. 

The bottom row of controllers governs the track 
switches. Each of these controls is a two-position switch, 
one position for the track switch “normal” and one for 
switch “reversed.” A track diagram is mounted in each 
tower which shows not only the track arrangement con- 
trolled by that tower, but also the location of the re- 
tarder, as its name indicates, reduces the speed of the 
tion of the switches. 


Construction and Operation of the Car Retarder 

The car retarder is an arrangement of brake-shoes lo- 
cated along and parallel to the track rails, which shoes 
are forced against the inside and outside faces of the car 
wheels by compressed air acting on a piston, which, 
through levers, transmits the force to the brake-shoes. 
The effect on the car is the same as if either the hand 
brake or the air brake had been applied; that is, the re- 
tarder, as its name indicates, reduces the sjeed of the 
car. The cylinder and leverage arrangement for operating 
the retarders is simply the “live lever’—‘dead lever” 
arrangement of the foundation brake gear of a freight car, 
and by means of which the forces of reaction against the 
cylinder are compleiely balanced, and there is no tendency 
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the control limits of its particular tower. It is so con- 
structed that the operator may either stand or sit before 
it and still have an unimpaired view of all cars moving 
down the yard. The top row of control (a switch some- 
what like a telephone switch) governs the skate placing 
mechanisms. The two middle rows of controls govern 








General View of Northbound Classification Yard Looking North Down the Hump, Four of the Control Towers Being Shown 


of the cylinder to move. Release is accomplished pneu- 
matically (instead of by a spring as in the car brake 
cylinder) but, due to the trunk piston construction used, 
requires only half the amount of air that is required for 
application. 

The admission and release of the air in the retarder 
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cylinder is controlled electrically. Four retarding pres- 
sures are used—25 lb., 50 lb., 75 Ib., and full pressure 
(about 90 Ib.). The moving of the control lever in the 
operating machine to any one of the four operating pres- 
sure positions completes the control circuit, thus energiz- 
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The movement of the control lever that results in en- 
ergizing the admission magnet, also energizes the exhaust 
magnet. This, through its valve, closes communication 
between the operating cylinder and atmosphere, and the 
circuit is so arranged that whenever the control lever jis 
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ing the admission magnet which operates a valve that es- 
tablishes communication between the air supply and the 
operating cylinder which, forcing its piston out, causes 
the retarder shoes to exert pressure against the car 
wheels. This pressure in the operating cylinder builds 
up almost instantaneously until it reaches the pressure 
corresponding to the contact made by the control lever 
when the pressure controller contact opens, thus breaking 
the circuit and de-energizing the admission magnet whose 
valve then closes, cutting off the supply of air to the cylin- 
der. 

If the operator finds that he is not using sufficient pres- 
sure, he moves the control lever to the contact corre- 
sponding to a higher pressure, when the above operation 



























































Control Machine in Tower No. 4—Skate Levers at Top, 
Retarder Levers in Middle and Switch Levers at Bottom 

















is immediately repeated, except that the pressure builds 
up from the pressure formerly obtained, instead of from 
zero. It is to be noted that this change in pressure, and 
hence change in retardation effect, is obtained without 
necessity of further movement of the brake-shoes. 























Track Plan of Northbound Classification Yard Showing Location of Towers, Car Retarders and Skates 


in position to establish pressure in the operating cylinder 
the exhaust magnet is energized, thus assuring no loss of 
pressure. 

If the operator finds that he is using too much pressure, 
he can entirely release the apparatus by moving the con- 
trol lever completely to the left, which de-energizes the 
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Close-up of Car Retarder Operating and Control Mechanism 


exhaust magnet, thus re-establishing communication be- 
tween the operating cylinder and the atmosphere and ex- 
hausting the air from the operating cylinder. This posi- 
tion of the lever also energizes the release magnet which. 
through its valve, establishes communication between the 
air supply and the release side of the piston, forcing the 
piston back and bringing the retarder shoes to the open 
position. Or, if the operator does not desire to release 


the apparatus entirely, he can push the button in the con- 
trol lever which de-energizes the control magnet and ex- 
hausts the air from the operating cylinder, but only for 
as long a period as he holds the exhaust button open. 
When he releases the exhaust button the air immediately 
builds up again in the operating cylinder to the pressure 
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corresponding to the contact made by the control lever. 

[he switches leading to the various classification tracks 
are operated by electro-pneumatic mechanisms that are 
equipped with the Style-C cut-off valve, which gives the 
maximum economy of air consumption consistent with 
proper and positive operation. 


Skate Machines Prevent Cars From Running Away 


On each classification track, about 50 ft. beyond the 
last retarder, a skate placing mechanism is installed. A 
skate, or skid, as is well known, is merely a device for 
stopping a car in an emergency. It is a casting, or 
forging, which is placed on the rail in front of a car so 
that the leading wheel of the car is caused to mount it 
and slide it along the rail, the sliding friction being so 
much greater than rolling friction the car soon comes to 
rest. 

The skate placing mechanism is a simple arrangement 
of levers by which the movement of a piston in a small 
cylinder places the skate on the rail when the piston 
moves out and removes it from the rail when the 
piston goes back. The admission and release of air for 
this cylinder are controlled by one magnet, which, when 
energized, admits air to the cylinder, forcing its piston out 
and thus placing the skate on the rail. When this magnet 
is de-energized the cylinder is open to the atmosphere 
and a spring forces the piston back. This mechanism is 
so constructed that the skate is entirely free to move out 
of the mechanism without damage. 


Signals Direct Train Movements 


Movement from the receiving yard over the hump is 
controlled by signal indication. At approximately the 
crest of the hump a three-light, color-light signal is lo- 
cated, controlled from a special controller at the yard- 
master’s office at the crest of the hump. This signal 
gives four indications—green, “hump fast” ; yellow, “hump 
slow”; red, “stop”; and red and yellow, “back up.” There 
is another controller—a so-called master controller—lo- 
cated in the retarder tower at the foot of the hump, that 
must be in the “clear” position for the signal to give any 
indication other than “stop.” Repeater signals are lo- 
cated in the receiving yard so that the crew of the hump 
engine can always observe the signal indication. 

The power house contains two 675 cu. ft. capacity air 
compressors to supply the compressed air and a battery 
to provide the electrical energy for control of the opera- 
tion of the retarders. 

The operation of the retarder system is simple. A 
copy of the switching list is furnished to the yardmaster 
it the hump and to each of the retarder operators who are 
located in the five operating towers. This list shows 
the car initials and numbers—in the order in which they 
will be pushed over the hump—and the track to which 
they should go. The list also shows whether the car is 
empty or loaded, and, if loaded, either the approximate 
weight or the kind of load, such as sand, brick, lumber, 
coal, ete. With this list in front of him it is an easy 
natter for the operator to direct each car into its proper 
track, and by means of the retarders to control its speed 
<o that it couples to the cars already on that track at just 
the proper speed—that is, a sufficient speed to insure 
‘oupling, but not great enough to cause damage to either 
‘ar or lading. 

Loud speakers and microphones are located in each 
tower and at the yardmaster’s office, so that changes to 
be made in the switching list due to bad order cars, 
changes in destination, etc., may be communicated 
promptly. By means of these loud speakers any unusual 
condition can also be immediately communicated to such 
towers as may be concerned. 
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72 Senators Said to Have 
Promised Votes for Labor Bill 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 

OME predictions have been made in Washington 

recently that the Senate would not act on the rail- 

road labor bill at this session because of the pros- 
pect of time-consuming opposition to it which would delay 
plans for an early adjournment. Senator Smoot is 
reported to have made such an assertion during a call at 
the White House last week, but at the White House press 
conference on April 9 it was stated that the President 
hoped the bill would be taken up and acted on. There 
have been no estimates that there is sufficient opposition 
to the bill to defeat it outright, but toward the end of a 
session the mere threat of a filibuster or extensive oppo- 
sition oratory is often almost as effective as an actual 
one. However, chairman Watson of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, and other leaders in the Senate have 
said the bill will be passed. 

Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the railroad labor 
organizations, called on the President on April 10 to 
urge him to use his influence to bring about the passage 
of the bill. 

After leaving the White House, Mr. Richberg stated 
that he had given the President the following informa- 
tion: 

“(1) We have the positive personal assurances of 72 
senators that they will vote for the railway labor bill 
which passed the House March 1 by a vote of 381 to 13. 
Less than half a dozen senators have stated that they were 
opposed to the bill. We are positive that it will be passed 
by an overwhelming majority whenever it is brought to 
a vote. And this opinion has been stated by the same 
few senators who have expressed opposition to the bill. 

“(2) The bill was reported favorably to the Senate by 
Chairman Watson of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce on February 26 and no minority report was filed. 
The steering committee of the Senate has placed the bill 
on the calendar upon which will be considered in this order : 
The Italian debt settlement, the public buildings bill and 
then the railway labor bill, and we have been assured 
that there was no possibility of a change in this program. 

“(3) We do know, however, that the manufacturers’ 
lobby working under cover of certain farm organizations, 
finding that it would be impossible to defeat the bill upon 
a vote, are seeking to have consideration of the bill de- 
layed so that a vote will be impossible at this session. We 
know that the bill will be voted on at this session unless 
those who have announced their support of it permit it 
to be sidetracked contrary to their positive assurances of 
support. 

“T was particularly requested to tell the President in 
behalf of the organizations represented that if the very 
small group opposing this bill should be successful in 
preventing a vote in the Senate at this session, grave in- 
jury would be done to the present harmonious relations 
between a great majority of the railroads and their em- 
ployees. It would be very difficult to convince the great 
mass of employees that they had not been betrayed in their 
effort to co-operate with the railroad managements and 
representatives of the public in a program to promote 
efficient, continuous transportation service. Many rail- 
roads and their employees would be required to settle im- 
portant disputes in the next few months without the aid 
of government co-operation (as neither group has any 
confidence in the Railroad Labor Board) and such a de- 
struction of confidence in the good faith of railroad man- 
agements or representatives of the public would make the 
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solution of these problems very difficult. Therefore I 
asked the President in behalf of the public interest to do 
all that he might properly do to prevent these unhappy 
results.” 

Mr. Richberg added that he did not wish his statement 
to be construed as reporting, or even intimating, the 
attitude of the President but he wished merely to make 
clear the position of the organizations which he had been 
asked to present to the President. 

Senator Watson said that he proposed to move that the 
bill be taken up at once after the public buildings bill and 
that “if it is not passed it will be because it is voted down.” 
“We will find out whether there is going to be any fili- 
buster,” he said. 

It was stated at the White House on April 13 that while 
the railroads have made their nominations for appoint- 
ments to the labor group of the Railrozd Labor Board 
for the vacancies which occur on April 15 by expiration of 
terms, the railroad labor organizations had not sent in any 
nominations, presumably because they expected the beard 
to be abolished by the passage of the Watson-Parker bill, 
but that it would be the duty of the President to make the 
appointments. 

The members of the board whose. terms expired on 
April 15 were Ben W. Hooper, public group; W. L. 
McMenimen, labor group; and Samuel Higgins, manage- 
ment group. 

The President re-appointed 
gins on Wednesday, April 14, 
McMenimen. 


Mr. Hooper and Mr. Hig- 
and later re-appointed Mr. 


Consolidation Bill Reported 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

ENATOR CUMMINS on April 13 submitted to 

the Senate a report on his railway consolidation bill, 

S.3840, which he recently introduced with amend- 
ments following hearings on his original bill, S.1870, at 
which 318 pages of testimony were taken. The report 
was sulmitted with the recommendation of the com- 
mittee “that it do pass,” although he said that the reasons 
or arguments for its enactment into law have been pre- 
pared by its author and have not been specifically acted 
upon by other members of the committee. If all the 
railway properties of the United States were owned by a 
single corporation, Senator Cummins said, the net oper- 
ating income of $987,000,000 in 1924 would have paid 
more than 5 per cent upon the value of the properties, as 
tentatively determined by the commission in 1920, witi 
the capital investments since that time added, and that 
“this, it is believed, would closely approach a fair return. 
Passing then to the distribution of this net operating 
income he said “we come to the real question involved in 
the policy of consolidation,” and continued in part as 
follows: 

Seventy railway companies of Class I, operating 54,000 miles 
for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, had an average net railway 
operating inccme of less than 3 per cent upon their property in- 
vestment accounts. Twenty-three of these companies did not earn 
the cost of operation and maintenance. It is obvious that a rail- 
way company which earns less than the expense of operation and 
maintenance must very quickly cease operation, and it is equally 
obvious that a railway company which does not earn 3 per cent 
upon its value cannot furnish adequate and efficient transportation 
for those who rely upon it for that service. A table, showing the 
names, mileage, yearly net railway operating incomes and average 
net railway operating incomes for the three years mentioned, is 
attached to this report. Thirty additional railways of Class I 
earned, during these years, an average net railway operating in- 
come of less than 4 per cent. 

Without taking into account, at the present moment, the econo- 
mies that may be secured through consolidation, it is submitted, as 
an inevitable conclusion, that if a process of wise consolidation is 
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not soon entered upon and rapidly carried forward, not less tha 
60,000 miles, and it may reach 80,000 miles, of our rail transporta 
tion system must be either abandoned or at the best will be ren 
dering the most unsatisfactory and inefficient service. 

These facts present the chief, though not the only, reason for 
the passage of this bill. Argument upon these conditions seems t 
be unnecessary. If the facts are fairiy understood, consolidation 
in some form, is a foregone conclusion. While the continued and 
successful operation of all our railway lines is the principal reason 
for consolidation, it will be borne in mind that many students of 
the subject believe that great economies, both in operation and in 
mainienance, would be attained through intelligent and supervised 
consolidation. Unnecessary train service cou.d be avoided; great 
overhead expenses could be eliminated; repairs upon equipment 
could be immensely reduced and haulage of empty cars couid be 
largely overcome. It has been estimated that, with the service 
now being rendered, there could be a saving of from $390,000,000 
to $500,0C0,000 annually, all of which could be uti.ized in a reduc- 
tion of freight and passenger rates. 

It is hoped that this showing, drawn from the evidence submit- 
ted to the con mittee, will leave no doubt in any mind respecting 
the desirabi.i‘'y of pursuing the policy of reasonable waification 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
always with an eye single to the public interest. The committee 
has not had in mind inc-easing profits for the railway companies 
Its attention has been dirccted soely to the highest efficiency in 
service and the lowest rates at which that service can be per 
formed. 

In order clearly to unders‘ard just what the present situation 
it is necessary to refer to the existing legislation upon this 
subject * * * . 

The comm’'ssion has been engaged in the effort to agree upon a 
plan. It has been unable to do so largely, if not who.ly, because 
its interpretat:on of the present law requires a consolida’ion into 
a single ownersh:p of the railways which are to constitute any 
given system. It must be conceded that this view of the existing 
statu‘e presents an insuperab e obs‘acle in the practical procedure 
of consolidation. It has been compelled to resort to paragraph 2 
of section 5 as the authority for whatever unifications have taken 
piace. It is this unfortunate situation that led to the introduction 
of the bill now being revorted; and with these prel'minary observa- 
tions touching the existing statute, the committee turns to the 
analys:s of the bill now under consideration. 

The first section of the present bill is to relieve the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the duty imposed upon it in the way of 
the preparation of the plan of conso idation or unification for a 
period of five years and to substitute for a plan during that time a 
precedure for voluntary applications, upon the part of railway 
companies fer leave to consolica‘e, merge or unify, to become 
effective on!y upon the order of the commission which can only 
be entered when it is believed by the commission to be in the 
public interes‘. 

It is hoped, and confidently believed, that within five years after 
the passage of the proposed: act there will occur many conso‘ida- 
tions or unifications, all of them as prescribed by the Interstate 
Cortrerce Commission and in harmony with and in furtherance 
of the policy declared in paragraph 1. But it may well be that 
at the end of this period the work will not be complete and so 
paragraph 19 provides that if, at the end of five years from the 
passave of this bill, the I‘mited number of systems to be estab- 
lished in accordance with the po'icy set forth in paragraph 1 have 
not. in the opinion of the commission, been adequately provided for 
in its orders, the corrmission shall, as soon as practicable, prepare 
and bv order, entered after notice and public hearinz, adopt and 
publish a plan for the comnletion of such lim’ted number of. sys- 
tems, either by the establishment of additional systems or by the 
allecation to any existing system of any carrier or properties not 
included in any such approved consolidation or unification. 


1S, 


Then followed a detailed explanation of the provisions 
of the bill. 

In stating that the hearings on the bill were closed 
on February 25, after 318 pages of testimony had been 
taken, Senator Cummins ignored the statement made 
before the committee on March 13 by the then but not 
now de facto Senator, Smith W. Brookhart, which occu- 
pies pages 319 to 331 of the printed record of the hear- 
ings. 

Representative Parker, chairman of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, has intro- 
duced in the House a railroad consolidation bill, H. R. 
11,212, which is understood to differ in important re- 
spects from the Cummins bill. It was introduced on 
April 12 but was withdrawn for some changes and its 
printing has been delayed. 









Railroad Employees’ Pension Plans 


Managements are facing some dificult problems under 


present system 


By J. C. Clark 


Industrial Relations Staff, Curtis, Fosdick & Belknap 


LARGE number of American railroads have 

adopted pension plans. At the time most of these 

systems were adopted there was very little ex- 
perience to draw frcm in formulating the plans; in fact 
no railroad pension plan in the United States has yet 
been in effect for a long enough period to determine what 
the final outcome may be. There are so many complex 
questions involved that it seems desirable at this time to 
give some attention to the problem. 

Most railroad officers recognize the necessity of some 
pension plan. They are constantly coming in contact 
with problems that involve retirement of old employees. 
From the standpoint of the supervising officer, safety and 
efficiency of operation are always the first considerations. 
When an employee with long years of service becomes 
physically disqualified, however, it is an extremely difficull 
matter for the responsible officers to retire these men 
unless a method has been provided to take care of them 
in their deciining years. But even in the short period 
of time during which most pensions have been in effect, 
it has been found that the financial obligation involved 
is very serious and because of this it may be necessary 
to change the entire system. 


Motives for Pension Plans 


Before discussing the financial aspects of the problem, 
it is necessary to analyze the motives that stimulate rail- 
road officers to establish pension plans. The first of 
these is usually stated to be a desire to provide a humane 
method of retirement. If this were the sole motive, 
however, it is doubtful if a pension plan could be justified 
as it would place the pension payment on a basis of 
benevolence and it is not likely that any railroad board 
of directors would sanction spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of the company’s money for benevolent 
purposes, especially since railroad taxes are so high and 
these same taxes help to support public institutions that 
are designed to take care of those members of the com- 
munity who are unable to care for themselves, 

A number of pension plans state that the motive is to 
reward long and loyal service. It is true that during the 
last 25 years railroad salaries and wages have become, 
to a large extent, standardized. This is due partly to the 
activities of the national railroad labor unions and partly 
to federal government supervision. It is recognized that 
the older employees of long service act as balance wheels 
to the entire organization and are valuable assets to the 
company for which they work. Since the general prac- 
tice is to pay the wage which has been fixed for a given 
job, rather than to fix the wage according to the abilities 
and value of the individual, it is not practical to reward 
the older employees except in some manner outside of 
regular wages. It seems, therefore, that pension pay- 
ments to employees who have given their best years to 
the service of the railroad are justified, but it should be 
pointed out that under most pension plans the object is 
often defeated. This is because most plans require a 
minimum service—usually 20 to 30 years. Many em- 
ployees fail to receive a pension because they reach the 
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retirement age or are incapacitated for further service 
Lefore they have completed the required period of service 
in the employ of the company. 

Another very important motive is to increase safety 
and efficiency, especially in the train and engine service 
groups. When employees become physically incapaci- 
tated, due to advancing years, it is absolutely essential 
to retire them or provide other jobs in order to insure 
the safe movement of trains. The same argument ap- 
plies to a less degree in the maintenance departments. 
It is also generally agreed that it pays to retire old em- 
ployees in other branches of the service, because it en- 
ables work to be speeded up and provides promotion for 
the younger members of the force. 

There are two other motives that should be mentioned 
and they are very closely related. The first is to im- 
prove morale, and the other to secure a better attitude 
on the part of the public toward the railroad industry. 
Even an unthinking employee is sensible to the injustice 
of.retiring an old and faithful employee without any pro- 
vision for pension payments, but when pension payments 
are provided, the retirement of one of the old-timers can 
be made the occasion for a get-together meeting that is 
of great value in building morale. It provides the op- 
portunity for the higher officers of the company to ex- 
press appreciation for good service and emphasize the 
necessity for co-operation between management and men. 
Such meetings are always reported to railroad publica- 
tions and usually to local newspapers and in this way the 
veneral public is brought to a realization that the rail- 
road really has consideration for its employees. 

In any event, the benefits derived from a pension plan 
have a definite value to the company, and should not be 
considered as a deferred -wage; neither should it be con- 
sidered primarily as a benevolence or charity. It is, in 
fact, a good business policy if properly administered. 


Definite Plan Advisable 


The amount of a pension allowance depends somewhat 
on the point of view of the management and the object 
to be attained. If the object is simply to soften the blow 
of retirement, a lump sum payment would achieve this 
result at much lower cost than the present plans. If the 
object is to maintain a pensioner on a subsistence basis 
a definite payment should be established and all pension- 
ers allowed the same amount with perhaps some variation 
to offset the difference in cost of living in different lo- 
calities. If the object is to support the pensioner in 
relatively the same standard of living to which he has 
been accustomed, then the pension allowance should be 
based on salary earned during part or all of the service 
with the company. The latter of these three objects 
seems to have been predominant in formulating pension 
plans that are now in effect because, with one exception, 
railroad pension payments have all been based on a per- 
centage of salary or wages earned. 

Nearly all of the present pension plans provide auto- 
matic retirement upon reaching a certain age, with some 
variation in case of physical disabilities. They also pro- 
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vide a definite method of determining the amount of the 
allowance. There is no fault to be found with the idea 
of adopting definite pension rules because it is necessary 
to treat all alike in order to secure the best results. Un- 
der some informal plans the employing company is always 
open to the charge of discrimination, and because of this, 
loses a large part of the beneficial effect that would other- 
wise be felt. Furthermore, a definite plan is the only 
way to give the employee assurance that he will receive 
a pension when he becomes eligible, so that the argument 
all seems to be in favor of a formal plan. It should be 
remarked, however, that formal plans are always expen- 
sive and that in revising or starting a pension system, 
it might be wise policy to start with an informal plan and 
gradually work to a formal plan as accrued liabilities 
can be funded from the appropriations available. 


Thrift 


There is a definite relationship between pensions and 
thrift. It is evident that the individual employee who 
has practiced thrift throughout a long working life will 
not have the same need for a pension at the time of re- 
tirement as the employee who has been less thrifty. This 
is, of necessity, a general statement because thrift is an 
individual trait and even the most thrifty employees may 
come to the age of retirement with no funds for support 
in old age. There is no question, however, that the em- 
ployer can materially aid in developing thrift among 
employees by offering opportunities for safe investment 
and by educating the employee in certain fundamental 
facts relating to economic and financial matters. The 
two subjects are so closely related that in formulating 
any pension plan a thrift plan can also be incorporated 
to good advantage, and for this reason it would seem to 
be good policy to combine the two. 


Cost 


Under the present pension plans the total cost to the 
company is determined by, first, the amount and duration 
of the allowance and, second, the number of pensioners. 
The amount of the allowance is determined in almost all 
cases by the wages earned during a period of years im- 
mediately prior to retirement and the number of years in 
the service. It is evident that the amount of the allow- 
ance cannot be accurately determined until the time of 
retirement.. The duration of the allowance is usually for 
life, therefore, age at time of retirement and life ex- 
pectancy are important elements. 

When we attempt to estimate the other element in the 
total cost of pension plans, i.e., the number of pensioners, 
we find even greater difficulties. What proportion of the 
active working force at a given date will finally become 
eligible for pension? The first factor to be considered 
is life expectancy. American mortality tables throw some 
light on this, but they are constantly changing, and would 
not apply to any one industry. During the last 25 years 
medical science has accomplished wonderful results in 
disease control and we no longer have epidemics that 
were current even ten years ago. Better sanitation and 
health education are also constantly lengthening the pe- 
riod of human life. Safety appliances and various safety 
activities on the railroads have cut down accidents to a 
remarkable degree and this also is a factor to be con- 
sidered. In fact it appears that every factor is working 
to prolong life and consequently bring a larger number 
of employees to the retirement age. 

Another important factor is the fluctuation in the size 
of the active working force. Some individual railroads 
more than doubled their total number of employees be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, and even though the forces were 
reduced subsequent to 1920, the effect of the peak of em- 
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ployment at that time will not be felt on pension costs 
until 1940 or 1950, due to the service requirements which 
vary from 20 to 30 years. 


Still another important factor is labor stability. Great 
effort is being made at the present time to cut down 
labor turnover and provide all the year round employ- 
ment for railroad workers. It is quite evident that to 
the extent that these efforts are successful final pension 
costs will be increased. From the foregoing it seems 
clear that all factors entering into the problem at the 
present time have a tendency to increase pension costs. It 
is also clear that these factors are all variable and cannot 
be calculated accurately more than a year or two in ad- 
vance. 


Accrued Liabilities 


It is necessary to discuss briefly the problem of ac- 
crued liabilities, and this can best be done by an example. 
A certain railroad adopted a pension plan which required 
30 years of service with the company, and provided for 
automatic retirement at the age of 70. At the time this 
plan was adopted John Brown, an employee, was 60 years 
old and had been in the service of the company 30 years. 
In other words, John Brown had already fulfilled the re- 
quirements with respect to length of service and only 
needed to live ten years in order to fulfill the age re- 
quirements. It is evident that the moment the railroad 
put this pension plan into effect, it assumed the liability 
of the 30 years of service that John Brown had with the 
company and it became its duty to make provision in a 
financial way to pay a pension to John Brown ten years 
later for service that already extended 30 years into the 
past. It is a very complicated procedure to determine the 
liability when all employees are considered. It involves 
such changing factors as labor turnover and life ex- 
pectancy in all the different groups composing a railroad 
personnel. For this reason accrued liability changes 
from year to year and it is only possible to make an es- 
timate for a few years in advance. 


At the present time railroad pension plans are not 
funded. Pensions are paid from current operating rev- 
enue and charged to operating expense. This is cer- 
tainly a very loose method of handling such an important 
question as it makes no provision whatever for the future 
and who can say that any railroad will be financially able 
to meet pension payments 30 years in the future from 
operating revenue? In addition to being an unbusiness- 
like method it is a very expensive method. By taking 
advantage of interest accumulations at 4 per cent com- 
pounded annually, the railroads could save approximately 
two-thirds of their pension costs. Partial funding could 
be accomplished even under present plans by purchasing 
a one premium annuity for each employee at the time of 
retirement. Table No. 1, which is based on American 
mortality tables, shows life expectancy and cost of an- 
nuities at various ages for men. 


Taste I 


Life Expectancy Cost of Life Annuity 


Age Approximate Years of $1.00 for Men 
Sick ececetevenspewess 11.10 *9.0986 
rere re 10.54 8.7617 
rer ee ee 19.00 8.4269 
—, ee ee 9.47 8.0946 
CPs cunctcsnceonnsaus 8.97 7.7654 
PK deVeresereensnens 8.48 7.4400 

* 3% per cent interest compounded annually 


Suppose that an employee’s allowance at time of re- 
tirement at age of 70 is $200 per year. If this amount 
is paid currently from revenues, the total cost based on 
life expectancy of 8.48 years, would be $1,696, but an 
annuity of $200 per vear could be purchased for a lump 
sum of $1,488, a saving of $208 to operating expense. 
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The Economy of Early Funding 


In order to accomplish complete funding it would be 
advisable to make some change in the present plans. Un- 
der present plans allowances are, with one or two excep- 
tions, determined by multiplying 1 per cent of the average 
yearly salary during the last ten years of service by the 
number of years in service. By changing this provision 
so that the amount would be determined by adding 1 per 
cent of the salary earned during each year of service, 
approximately the same result will be obtained, but it will 
then be possible to fund a part of each employee’s 
prospective pension at the completion of each year of 
service. Let us assume the case of an employee who 
enters the service at 20 years of age, receives a salary of 
$1,500 per year throughout his entire service, and is re- 
tired at age 70. Table No. II shows the amounts neces- 
sary to fund an annuity of $15 per year or 1 per cent 
of the yearly salary, at the ages shown. Annuity to be- 
gin at age 70 and stop at death. 


Taste II 
Age Cost % of Yearly Salary 
ewkeavteinenemae ne $15.70 1.04 
| EH 23.25 1.55 
BO oc cccencesscsoesen 34.44 2.30 
Tkedshsnncuteheks 50.95 3.40 
Cise vs cwreacdedivenes 75.40 5.03 
70 111.60 7.44 


This table is based on 4 per cent interest compounded 
annually. This contrasts very strikingly the effect of 
funding pension payments. At the age of 20 the cost-of 
the $15 annuity to begin at age 70 is only $15.70, while 
at the age of 60, it is $75.40. No further argument is 
needed to show that a large reduction of operating ex- 
pense could be secured by early funding. 

The last column of Table II shows the per cent of 
salary necessary to fund one per cent of the same salary 
at the ages shown. These percentages vary from 1.04 per 
cent at age 20, to 7.44 per cent at age 70, and, of course, 
would hold good regardless of the amount of the salary. 
Assuming a fixed salary from beginning to end of service 
and retirement at age 70, with a yearly pension payment 
equal to the sum of one per cent of each year’s salary, 
beginning at age 20, it would require 2.34 per cent of 
each year’s salary with accumulations of interest at 4 
per cent compounded annually to produce the required 
amount. Beginning at age 30, it would require 3.01 per 
cent and at age 40, 3.82 per cent. In actual service these 
percentages would be higher because the employee al- 
ways enters the service at a comparatively low wage or 
salary, and does not reach his peak earnings for a num- 
ber of years. Consequently the accumulation in his pen- 
sion fund during his early years of service when the rate 
is low will not offset his higher earnings in later years 
when the rate is high. This condition can be adjusted 
to a certain extent by fixing a fairly low maximum pen- 
sion allowance, say $60 per month, or $720 per year. 

If this is done the higher paid employees would ac- 
cumulate a sufficient amount to provide the maximum 
allowance a varying number of years before the retire- 
ment age, and payments to that individual pension fund 
would stop. 


Total Cost to the Company 


The foregoing gives a fair idea of the cost of the in- 
dividual pension and how the cost of funding increases 
with the age of the employee. It is also clear that fund- 
ing is desirable, and in fact necessary, if costs are to be 
held within reasonable limits and the employees assured 
of a pension when they become eligible, but apparently 
we are as far as ever from the total cost to the company. 
In order to analyze this problem, we will take the case 
of a certain railroad that has had a typical pension plan 
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in operation for a number of years. During 1924 this 
road pensioned 95 employees and 57 pensioners died, 
leaving 641 on the pension rolls at the close of the year. 
The average monthly pension allowance was. $42 and 
total pension payments $310,000 which was .67 of one 
per cent of the active pay roll. The average age of pen- 
sioners at date of retirement is not known, but it can 
safely be assumed that it was 67 as this is about the 
average of railroads with similar plans. 7 

We will assume that it had been decided to fund this 
plan beginning January 1, 1925, and the cost had to be 
estimated. It could be determined from the company’s 
records fairly accurately how many employees would be- 
come eligible for a pension during the year 1925, but we 
will have to assume that it would be 100, which is about 
the normal increase with this company. An annuity of 
$504.00 ($42 x 12 mo.) beginning at age 67, would cost 
about $4,080. One hundred such annuities would cost 
$408,000 which would be .855 of one per cent of the 
active payroll for 1924. Add to this .67 of one per cent 
to take care of the old pension roll, and the total is 1.525 
per cent of the active payroll. It is evident that deaths 
among the old group of pensioners will gradually de- 
crease the old pension roll since there will be very few, 
if any, additions to it, but any surplus thus created should 
be used to buy annuities for the old group of pensioners 
so as to eliminate the old pension roll as quickly as pos- 
sible. We have assumed that annuities would be pur- 
chased from an insurance company, but this is a matter 
of choice. If the group of pensioners is large enough, 
the individual road may be able to administer the annuity 
fund to good advantage. 


The Pension Fund 


The fund created by the 1.525 per cent of the active 
payroll estimated above, and which for convenience we 
will call the annuity fund, is only part of the funding 
operation. In order to give adequate assurance to active 
employees that they will receive a pension allowance when 
they become -eligible, and also to secure the benefits of 
interest accumulations over a long period of time, it is 
necessary to create a fund during the active service of 
each employee that will be sufficient, with interest ac- 
cumulations, to purchase the required annuity at time of 
retirement. For convenience, we will call this the pen- 
sion fund. In order to illustrate, let us suppose that this 
railroad opened a separate account for each employee in 
active service. As shown earlier in this article, it would 
require more than 2.34 per cent of each year’s salary 
beginning at age 20, with interest at 4 per cent com- 
pounded annually, to provide an annuity beginning at age 
70 equal to the sum of one per cent of each year’s salary. 
At age 30 it would require more than 3.01 per cent. At 
age 40, more than 3.82 per cent. The percentages are 
based on the assumption that the employee is entering 
the service at the ages given. But we are supposing that: 
the road we are talking about is starting the funding plare 
on January 1, 1925, and at that date it has employees- 
of all ages, with years of previous service to their credit. 

Suppose it were decided to credit the pension fund of 
each employee that was in his fortieth year on Jarmary 
1, 1925, with 3.82 per cent of each year’s salary begin- 
ning with 1925—what happens? Each employee in this 
group who fulfills the requirements of eligibility at age 
70 would have a pension fund sufficient to purchase an 
annuity equal approximately to the sum of I per cent of 
each year’s salary beginning with 1925, but that part of 
the pension allowance due on account of services per- 
formed prior to 1925, would have to be provided from 
some other source. It is quite apparent that the higher 
the age on January 1, 1925, the higher the percentage of 






























































salary that would have to go into the pension fund, and 
the higher the ratio of the total pension allowance that 
would have to be met from the annuity fund. 

But of all employees in the service on January 1, 1925, 
only a small part will ever become eligible for pension. 
What becomes of the pension fund built up for the pro- 
tection of those employees who leave the service? Nat- 
urally it would go into the annuity fund to take care 
of all those employees who become eligible for pension, 
with the pension fund insufficient to purchase the prom- 
ised annuity. The amount that would become available 
for transfer from the pension fund to the annuity fund 
from year to year, can only be determined by an actuarial 
study. It would be small for several years, because the 
amounts in the individual employee’s accounts would be 
small, but as the years rolled around, the accounts would 
grow and the amount available for transfer would reach 
large proportions. For the same reason, demands on the 
annuity fund would grow less and less, so that appropri- 
ations to both the annuity fund and the pension fund 
could be gradually decreased until after about 50 years, 
the minimum would be reached. 

Now let us get back to our specific case again. It is 
plain that the exact percentage of salary necessary to 
yield the promised annuity at retirement cannot be de- 
termined except by expert actuaries, but in view of the 
annuity fund supported by 1.5 per cent of the payroll 
already set up, it will be safe to set up a pension fund 
somewhat less than the total requirements, but large 
enough to insure complete funding eventually. We have 
already determined that 3 per cent of each year’s salary 
or wages, beginning at age 30 will produce an annuity 
at age 70 approximately equal to the sum of 1 per cent 
of each year’s salary. All things considered, it would 
seem that 3 per cent of the total active payroll would be 
adequate to start the accumulation of a pension fund for 
the present active force. Now we will draw a dividing 
line at age 30. Three per cent of the salary of each 
employee who is 30 years of age or over, would be 
credited to his individual pension account, and the same 
procedure followed for all employees as they reach age 
30 after January 1, 1925. This would leave a surplus 
equal to 3 per cent of that portion of the payroll that is 
paid to employees under age 30. This surplus would be 
applied to the pension fund of those employees who will 
become eligible for pension in 1926 first, then 1927, etc.., 
until all employees would finally be fully funded. In ad- 
dition to this, other funds would become available for this 
purpose, as those employees over 30, who have accumu- 
lated a pension fund, leave the service. 

Now our proposed funding plan for this road calls for 
4¥4 per cent of payroll for 1925—1™% per cent for the an- 
nuity fund, and 3 per cent for the pension fund. It is 
reasonably certain that it would never have to be more 
than this, but it would have to be maintained at this point 
until annuities have been purchased for all of the old 
pensioner group and a sufficient surplus accumulated in 
the annuity fund to take care, for at least a year, of all 
employees becoming eligible for pension with pensions 
funds inadequate to purchase the promised annuity. In 
this case, it would probably be three to five years. After 
that, appropriations could be gradually reduced until the 
minimum would be reached in about 40 years when the 
plan would be fully funded. 

In the case of the railroad we have been using as an 
example, it is probable that an appropriation less than 
41% per cent of the total active payroll might eventually 
result in complete funding of the plan without having to 
increase appropriations at some time in the future. This 
could only be determined by an actuarial evaluation. The 
estimate of 3 per cent of active payroll to be used for the 
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accumulation of a pension fund for active employees was 
chosen because that is the percentage, approximately, of 
the salary of each individual, beginning at age 30, re- 
quired to produce tne promised annuity at age 70. Age 
30 was chosen because the information available indicates 
that the average length of service of pensioners at time 
of retirement is slightly less than 40 years. It is obvious 
that the larger the initial payments into the pension fund 
the sooner these payments can be reduced and the sooner 
the final minimum will be reached. 

The sum represented by 414 per cent of the payroll on 
any railroad is a lot of money, and it does not seem likely 
many roads could stand such an expense. But if they 
continue their present plans without funding, the total ex- 
pense is certain to be far more eventually. Four per cent 
compound interest tables prove that the total cost of a 
funded plan compared to an unfunded plan, is in the ratio 
of about one to three. The longer present plans run 
without funding, the higher the initial cost of funding will 
be. This fact makes it imperative that early action be 
taken. 


Contributory Plan Advisable 


The foregoing is intended to give an idea of the finan- 
cial problem involved and a rough approximation of the 
total cost, but is not intended as a suggestion as to how 
to proceed. As a matter of fact, if the present plans are 
to be continued, actuarial advice is essential before any 
attempt is made to fund the various plans. But it is 
quite clear that the expense of continuing present plans, 
either funded or unfunded, will be so great as to suggest 
the advisability or necessity of finding some method of 
reducing the financial obligation. 

This can be accomplished by a contributary plan under 
which employees would share the expense. Such a plan 
should provide a fixed percentage of each employee's 
arnings to be contributed by the company to each em- 
ployee’s pension fund. The employee’s minimum con- 
tribution should be the same as the company’s contri- 
bution, but the employee should be encouraged to deposit 
additional amounts to his pension fund and so increase 
the amount of his pension when retired. Provision would 
have to be made for the employee to withdraw his deposits 
with interest in case he left the service before he becomes 
eligible for pension, and it might be advisable to permit 
withdrawal of amounts in excess of the required minimum 
at any time on short notice. In case of desth, the em- 
ployee’s contribution should go to his estate. It is evident 
that this plan would require an individual account for each 
employee which would increase somewhat the cost of ad- 
ministration. The plan should be administered jointly by 
the company and the employees. 


Making Financial Provision 


Space does not permit a detailed discussion, but one 
point should be made plain. The suggested plan con- 
templates that the management will determine what per- 
centage of the payroll it can permanently afford to ap- 
propriate for pension purpose and provides the means by 
which the employee, by practice of thrift, can increase his 
final pension by his own contributions. This is the direct 
opposite of most of the present plans which lay down the 
rules for determining the pension allowance, but make no 
adequate financial provision for payment and make no 
provision for employees to increase their own pensions. 
In neither case would the amount of the pension allow- 
ance be known until the time of retirement, but under the 
suggested plan, the cost would be a fixed percentage of 
the payroll, while under present plans, the costs can be 
estimated for only a few years in advance by a complicated 
and costly study. 
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Damage to Rails by Car Wheels 


Are transverse fissures and rail fractures started and devel- 






oped by uncushioned shocks between car 
wheels and rails? 


By T. H. Symington 


Baltimore, Md. 


1925, and January 23 and February 20, 1926, trans- 

verse fissures in rails were discussed from many 
angles. There is, apparently, no general agreement as to 
why these failures develop. It was stated that repetitions 
of the disastrous wrecks at Manchester and Victoria 
could be expected at any time. Many railroad executives 
believe that other types of rail fractures are more of a 
menace than transverse fissures. 

Every one agrees that heavy wheel loads are respon- 
sible for all rail breakages, regardless of the physical and 
chemical characteristics of the rail, and that these wheel 
loads should be reduced to the minimum that is possible 
with existing car equipment. It is generally believed that 
unbalanced locomotive driving wheels give the maximum 
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impinging pressures between wheels and rails. The pur- 
pose of this article is to show that freight car wheels are 
far more damaging to rails than locomotive driving 
wheels. 

It is impossible to maintain track in perfect line and 
surface. When considering the reaction between wheels 
and rails, ‘therefore, we must realize that it is not un- 
usual to find soft spots, known as pumping joints, in 
many main line tracks which will let the rail joint de- 
press as much as one inch. On side tracks and in yards, 
these depressions are often as much as two inches. In- 
equalities in track initiate car roll, either by gravity, 
operating on account of a soft spot in the track, or by 
truck surge, resulting from track out of alignment. 

Service experience seems to indicate that many rails 
as light as 56 Ib. do not develop transverse fissures as 
readily as some of the heavier, modern rails, although 
subject to the same character of service. It may be noted 
that the commencement of trouble with transverse fis- 
sures in rails was coincident with the introduction into 
general use of the stiff cast steel truck side frame. All 
destructive pressures going into the rail must pass through 
the truck side frame. The best 55-ton archbar side 
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frames have, under static load, an elastic limit of 75,000 
lb., and are still giving satisfactory service. When the 
cast steel side frame was introduced, an elastic limit, 
under static load, of 150,000 Ib. was found necessary for 
the 55-ton frame, in order to enable it to stand up under 
the shocks of service. In my opinion, it is because of the 
lack of elasticity in this frame that such greatly in- 
creased strength is necessary. I believe, therefore, that 
the greater flexibility of the lighter rail and the old arch- 
bar truck provided a sufficient cushion to prevent momen- 
tary destructive pressures through the truck frame to the 
impinging contact between the car wheel and rail. 

For supporting a load, the wheel is the equivalent of a 
roller; and all investigations have shown that the carry- 
ing capacity of a roller and its support is proportional 
to the product of the length of the roller multiplied by 
its diameter. The area of contact between the wheel 
tread and the rail is directly proportional to the pressure 
that can be exerted without causing destructive stresses on 
or below the rail surface. This area of contact is pro- 
portional to the product of the effective width of the 
contact across the rail and the diameter of the wheel. 

Theoretically, the contact between the rail and a new 
car wheel, or locomotive driving wheel, is a point. This 
point of contact only becomes an area of contact as a 
result of the elasticity of the surface of the wheel and 
the surface of the rail. In any wheel contact with the 
rail there is a small area of maximum stress and deforma- 
tion in the rail at the center of the contact. It is obvious 
that, because the manganese steel tread of a car wheel is 
harder than any rolled steel wheel tread, the contact area, 
under equal load, will be greater for the rolled steel tread 
than for the manganese cast steel tread, when the wheels 
are of the same diameter. It should be realized that the 
harder the wheel the greater is the stress and deformation 
in the rail. Chilled cast iron wheels have harder treads 
than manganese tread cast steel wheels; with equal load- 
ing, therefore, the chilled cast iron wheel is even more 
destructive to rails than the manganese tread cast steel 
wheels. 

The effective width of contact across the rail of a 66- 
in. locomotive driving wheel is the same as that of a 33- 
in. car wheel of equal hardness, when both are unworn 
and have no load; the effective length of contact along 
the rail is doubled for the driving wheel, however, be- 
cause of the difference in the diameter of the wheels. 
A 66-in. locomotive driving wheel can apply, therefore, 
twice the load on the rail that can be applied by a 33-in. 
car wheel of equal hardness with no greater destructive 
stresses in the rail on or below its running surface. The 
strength of the rail as a beam is not under consideration 
in this connection. 

No theory can be finally accepted until it is scientifically 
proved. It is a simple matter to demonstrate the relative 
effect on the rail of the 33-in. manganese steel tread car 
wheel and any diameter of locomotive driving wheel. 
One method would be to subject a segment of maximum 
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hard 33-in. tread and a section of rail to some pressure 
in a standard testing machine that will make a measurable 
depression in the rail. Then duplicate the test with a seg- 
ment of equally hard 66-in. tread in order to find the 
pressure that will also make a depression in the rail. 
To get an exact measure of the comparative effect on the 
rail of chilled cast iron and the two grades of steel in the 
wheel treads it would be well to test sections of a 33-in. 
manganese steel tread wheel, a 33-in. chilled iron wheel 
and a 33-in. rolled steel tire. 

It must be assumed that everything possible is being 
done to perfect the chemistry, metallurgy and mill prac- 
tice in the production of rail. This is essentially the 
problem of the steel mills. Our problem is to minimize 
wheel pressures. 

It is possible to demonstrate positively whether exist- 
ing freight car trucks need modification in order to pre- 
vent the excessive high stresses that initiate and develop 
transverse fissures and other fractures in rail as now made. 
All freight cars roll. Before recent investigations were 
made, few railroad men realized how frequently the truck 
springs on freight cars go solid, resulting in the lifting 
of the opposite wheels off the rail. This result of car 
roll has recently been scientifically established. It is safe 
to assume that heavy uncushioned shocks going into the 
rails from car wheels, or from unbalanced locomotive 
driving wheels, are more apt to result in the initiation 
and development of transverse fissures and other frac- 
tures than are the lesser impinging pressures incident to 
normal operating conditions. It is possible to demonstrate 
the character and intensity of all such uncushioned 
shocks. 

The diagram shows graphically the known and un- 
known pressures between the rail and one wheel of a 70- 
ton hopper car equipped with A.R.A. standard truck 
springs, that has rolled sufficiently to lift the wheels on 
the opposite side of the truck. In this diagram it 1s 
assumed that there is no side bearing clearance and there- 
fore the truck bolster can be considered as part of the 
car body structure. Line AB represents a length of 
track within which the car has rolled from one side to 
the other and back, the roll being sufficient to cause the 
truck wheels to lift from the rail. In this diagram the 
car is considered as moving from left to right. Line AC 
gives the pressure curve between one wheel and the rail, 
up to the time the truck spring goes solid. Line CD 
gives the estimated pressure curve necessary to overcome 
almost instantly the inertia and lift one-half of the oppo- 
site side of the truck. Point E indicates the pressure 
of one wheel on the rail necessary to balance one-half of 
the opposite side of the truck, after dissipation of the 
excessive pressure X needed to overcome suddenly the 
inertia of the truck. Line DE gives an assumed yield 
curve. Point F corresponds with point C and line FB 
corresponds with the line AC. 

It will be noted that, when the car rolls excessively, a 
known pressure of 52,500 Ib. can occur between one car 
wheel and the rail. 

In this stress diagram the only unknown pressure is X. 
This pressure can be established empirically and in my 
opinion it may be 85,000 Ib., which is twice the maximum 
spring load. Such a pressure is twice as destructive to 
the rail as the same load on a 66-in. locomotive driving 
wheel of the same tread hardness. 

It is quite possible that, with the flexible archbar truck 
and the lighter, more flexible rail, points C and F may 
be connected directly, as shown by a dotted curved line. 
This avoids the high impinging pressure at D. 

The moment the truck spring on one side goes solid 
there is a vertical pressure on the rail from each wheel 
of 42,500 Ib., which is one-half the spring capacity plus 
one-quarter of the dead weight of the truck. Simultane- 
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ously, the spring on the opposite side of the car exerts 
a pressure of 15,000 Ib. At this instant all of the mo- 
mentum of the rolling car body has not been absorbed. 
To oppose the lifting of the wheels there are moments 
of resistance, consisting of the spring. pressure of 15,000 
lb. multiplied by its arm plus the dead weight of the 
truck parts multiplied by their arms. These combined 
equal 1,292,580 in.-lb. 

The maximum load on the two journals that will 
balance the opposite wheels is 95,000 Ib. This load mul- 
tiplied by its horizontal lever arm gives us a mounent 
around the fulcrum rail of 896,800 in.-lb. Subtracting 
this moment from the moments of resistance we find re- 
maining a moment of 395,780 in.-lb. Dividing this mo- 
ment by the vertical arm from the rail to the top of the 
journal we find a transverse force at the top of the jour- 
nal of 20,296 lb. As soon as the opposite wheels lift 
from the rail, the entire dead weight of the truck is 
transferred to the fulcruming rail, thereby adding 2,500 
Ib. per wheel. 

It is evident then, that before the wheels will lift from 
the rail there is a vertical force from each wheel on the 
fulcruming rail of 52,500 Ib. and at the same time a 
horizontal force on this wheel of 10,148 Ib. These forces 
do not include the added vertical and horizontal forces 
necessary to overcome suddenly the inertia of the rest of 
the truck. 

When there is side bearing clearance the calculations 
for moments are more complex, but the static results are 
approximately the same as when there is no side bearing 
clearance. The dynamic blow which damages the rail, 
however, is greater with side bearing clearance than 
without. 

As the transverse force of 10,148 lb. per wheel is coin- 
cident with the vertical force of 52,500 lb. per wheel, the 
contact area for transverse resistance between the wheel 
and rail must merge into the contact area for vertical re- 
sistance. For this reason there must be in this merged 
contact area a resultant combined skin stress in the rail 
greater than the stress due to the vertical load of 52,500 
lb. 

Because of the inequalities in the shape of all steel 
castings, it is certain that the spring seat in many cast 
steel side frames is out of parallel with the spring seat 
of the truck bolster. This lack of parallelism is increased 
when one wheel is down in a soft spot in the track. Un- 
der this condition a perfect truck spring will go solid in 
a coil adjacent to one wheel and any added load on this 
wheel is then momentarily increased from 50 per cent to 
60 per cent of the total added load, because of the shift 
in leverage. This unknown pressure X, therefore, may 
be momentarily largely increased on one wheel, up to the 
point of equalization. Flexibility of the truck parts pro- 
vides this equalization. 

It is not known what the contact areas are between the 
wheels and the rails which resist the transverse force 
when the car rolls towards the inside rail on a curve, at 
which time the outside front flange of the truck is crowded 
against the outside rail. It may often happen, particularly 
on a curve, that the contact area for supporting the ver- 
tical load coincides exactly with the contact area for re- 
sisting the transverse pressure. This means that the same 
fibres in the rail are resisting vertical load and transverse 
pressure. The combined stress in the rail is thereby in- 
creased. It may happen that one wheel will deliver to 
the rail the larger part of the entire transverse load, when 
the flange on the other wheel, on the same side of the 
truck, is kept away from the rail by other forces. 

The approximate nature of the curve of impinging 
pressure between the unbalanced driving wheel of a lo- 
comotive and the rail is well known. There is no sud- 
den change of direction in this curve. We shall assume 
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that if, with a normal weight on the rail of 30,000 Ib., 
a 06-in. driving wheel is sufficiently out of balance to 
cause centrifugal force to take all weight off the wheel, 
but not to lift the wheel, then the maximum impinging 
pressure will be double the normal, or 60,000 Ib. Loco- 
motive driving wheels are rarely this much out of bal- 
ance. It is obvious that the excess pressure from the un- 
balanced locomotive driving wheel is eased into the rail, 
whereas, referring to the diagram, the maximum pressure 
X from the car wheel is not. Locomotives do not roll 
like freight cars, because their spring action is dampened 
and therefore no other added load on the rail will be 
considered for the driving wheel. 

As already stated, with identical loads a 66-in. driver 
exerts less than one-half of the destructive pressure on 
the rail that is. exerted by the 33-in. manganese steel 
tread or chilled iron’car wheel. 

Without taking into account either 7, the increased 
vertical pressure on one truck wheel because of the truck 
spring going solid adjacent to this wheel; or U, the in- 
creased transverse pressure that may come on one truck 
wheel because the other wheel flange on the same side 
of the truck is held away from the rail by other forces; 
or V, the increased combined stress in the rail when the 
areas of contact for both vertical and transverse pressure 
coincide; or W, the nearly instantaneous application of 
the car wheel maximum pressure ; or X, the high unknown 
pressure indicated in the diagram; or Y, the increased 
damage to rail incident to the harder manganese steel 
tread or chilled iron car wheel; or Z, the unknown ver- 
tical component of the transverse pressure caused by the 
car roll—without taking into account any of these factors 
it would seem that under a 70-ton car, the wheel can do 
75 per cent more damage to the rail than can be done by 
the 66-in. locomotive driver being out of balance as indi- 
cated. This percentage is obtained by doubling the known 
pressure of 52,500 Ib. for the car wheel, because of its 
being one-half the diameter of the driving wheel. 

Without taking into account any of these unknown 
factors, and simply because of the difference in the diam- 
eter of the wheels, the 70-ton car wheel, when rolling 
within the travel of the truck springs, is nearly three 
times as damaging to rails as the 66-in. locomotive driv- 
ing wheel, when the latter is perfectly balanced. Without 
taking into account any of these unknown factors, when 
the cars are rolling within the travel of their truck 
springs, and only because of the difference in diameter 
of the wheels, the 55-ton car wheel is more than twice, 
and the 40-ton car wheel twice as damaging to rails as 
the 66-in. locomotive driving wheel when perfectly bal- 
anced. If we take into account the unknown factors T, 
U, V, W, X, ¥ and Z, it is quite possible that the car 
wheel, under the above conditions, is more than three 
times as damaging to the rail as the 66-in. locomotive 
driving wheel, unbalanced as indicated. 

An analysis of the possible maximum impinging pres- 
sure on the rail from the 55-ton car wheel indicates that 
it may be more than two and one-half times as damaging 
to rails as the 66-in. locomotive driving wheel, unbal- 
anced as indicated, and that the 40-ton car wheel may be 
more than twice as damaging as the same unbalanced 
locomotive driving wheel. When the 66-in. locomotive 
driving wheel is perfectly balanced and the car is rolling 
within the travel of the truck springs, the 70-ton car 
wheel is three times as destructive to the rail as the driv- 
ing wheel. This is because the car wheel has a 50 per 
cent smaller diameter, and is harder. Under these con- 
ditions, the 55-ton car wheel is two and one-half times 
as damaging to the rail as the perfectly balanced driving 
wheel and the 40-ton car wheel is more than twice as 
damaging to the rail as is the said driving wheel. If the 
locomotive driving wheel is perfectly balanced, and the 
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car rolls sufficiently to lift its wheels from the rail, the 
70-ton car wheel may be six times as damaging as the 
driving wheel, the 55-ton car wheel may be five times as 
damaging as the driving wheel, and the 40-ton car wheel 
may be four times as damaging as the driving wheel. 

In order to establish the unknown impinging pressure 
X, a test plant of the following character would be 
needed. A high gravity 70-ton loaded car will be placed 
over a pit so constructed that, by cam action, the rail 
under each truck on one side will be dropped about /% in. 
and then gradually lifted. The other rail will then be 
dropped % in., and gradually returned to normal. This 
mechanism will be controlled by a variable speed motor, 
in order that the car roll can be timed to the exact speed 
which will coincide with the regular timing of the pen- 
dulum roll of the car body. Between one wheel and its 
support a mechanism will be arranged to take this entire 
wheel load on a suitable steel ball. Such an arrangment 
will provide for taking Brinell readings and will keep the 
wheel tread at the elevation of the rail. The rail supports 
should be the same as those on a standard road bed. The 
static weight of the car will produce a depression of a 
certain measurable diameter on a steel plate. When the 
car is rolled sufficiently to lift the wheels on the opposite 
side, the depression caused by the steel ball on the steel 
plate will be larger. 

This latter depression then will be reproduced in a 
standard test machine, and finally, we will have the fol- 
lowing comparative information: 

A—tThe static weight of 47,500 lb. on one nest of 
truck springs, distributed on two wheels, will give a defi- 
nite Brinell reading under one wheel. 

B—A second reading will then be taken to indicate the 
pressure between the wheel and rail when the car is roll- 
ing within the travel of the truck springs. 

C—The Brinell reading obtained with the uncushioned 
shocks, when the truck springs go solid and the opposite 
wheels are lifted, will correspond with the Brinell read- 
ing of a static load to be determined. 

It would be instructive to establish an actual compari- 
son of the dynamic effect of uncushioned shocks between 
the wheel and rail of the high capacity car and the loco- 
motive. The damaging effect of unbalanced locomotive 
driving wheels could be determined in any locomotive test 
plant. By supporting the bearing of the idle wheel under 
the main driver on three suitable steel balls, Brinell read- 
ings could be taken. These readings, by comparison with 
similar readings produced in a standard test machine, 
would determine the maximum pressure resulting from 
uncushioned shocks on the rail caused by the dynamic 
augment resulting from the unbalanced driving wheel and 
main rod pressure. 

The desirability of measuring the impinging shocks 
from both high capacity cars and locomotives is apparent. 
If it is found that the impinging pressure of the freight 
car wheel is responsible for the initiation and development 
of transverse fissures and other fractures in rails, every 
effort must be made to minimize this car wheel pressure, 
which, on level track, under the static 70-ton loaded car, 
amounts to 26,250 Ib. per wheel. This load cannot be ex- 
cessively increased except by excessive car rolling. If 
car rolling is minimized, the normal operating wheel pres- 
sure on the rail will not exceed 30,000 Ib. to 35,000 Ib., 
whereas with excessive roll it may reach 85,000 Ib. 

To withstand high impinging wheel loads, to resist 
deformation and to resist too rapid wear, particularly on 
curves, rails must be hard. It is well known, therefore, 
that the specifications for modern rails are a compromise 
between hardness and the necessary ductility. There are 
a number of metallurgical theories as to the cause for the 
unsound conditions that exist in many rails which, in serv- 
ice, result in the development of transverse fissures and 
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other fractures. Regardless of whether one or all of these 
metallurgical theories are correct, it is obvious that all rails 
containing any imperfections are susceptible to failure 
under dynamic shocks such as those delivered by modern 
freight car wheels. Adequate absorption of work, in 
connection with the truck springs, will prevent the exces- 
sive roll of the car body which results in truck springs 
going solid. As dynamic shocks between the car wheel 
and rail occur only when the truck springs go solid, ade- 
quate absorption will prevent all such dynamic shocks. 

The results obtained from the tests described above will, 
in my opinion, prove conclusively that the excessive roll 
of modern freight cars is one of the chief causes, if not 
the chief cause, for initiating and developing transverse 
fissures and other rail fractures. Such tests should prove 
beyond doubt that the impinging pressures on the rails 
resulting from improperly balanced locomotive driving 
wheels are secondary to the destructive action of rolling 
freight cars, particularly when the truck springs of the 
latter go solid. 

The problem would seem to lie, therefore, in the design 
of freight car suspension. This suspension should provide 
for all cars, and particularly for stiff body cars, as uni- 
form spring reaction as possible at the four corners of the 
car under all operating conditions. This suspension not 
only should minimize rail breakage but also should 
minimize freight car derailments, spring failures and pres- 
sure between the wheel flange and the rail. 


Oppose Store-Door Delivery 


TORE-DOOR delivery in Chicago is inadvisable 

because of the efficiency of the existing methods, 

in the opinion of shippers who attended the regular 
monthly meeting of the Chicago Shippers’ Conference 
Association at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on April 7. 
The Service, Merchandise Schedule and Trap-Cars com- 
mittee, after making a study of the subject of store-door 
delivery within the Chicago terminal, reported that the 
various methods for the delivery of L.c.l. freight in effect 
are to all intents and purposes producing the results con- 
templated for an optional store-door delivery plan without 
the railroads engaging in the trucking business. 

Two types of delivery were found to prevail. Under 
one, consignees who regularly receive shipments of l.c.l. 
freight file with the railroads standing orders that their 
freight be delivered immediately upon arrival to one of 
the privately owned transfer companies operating in the 
city. Under the other, firms that receive many consign- 
ments of inkound Lc.l. freight and that own wagons or 
trucks, or engage such vehicles exclusively for their serv- 
ice, have their vehicles called at each inbound freighthouse 
daily to pick up freight that has arrived for them. In 
addition to these cartage arrangements, Chicago con- 
signees have l.c.l. freight delivered at their doors through 
the Chicago Warehouse & Terminal Company, the Mer- 
chants Lighterage Company, or by trap-cars, Further, 
inbound lL.c.l. freight is moved from the downtown in- 
bound freighthouses to various universal freight stations 
for delivery, either to vehicles at the universal freight 
station door, or to the doors of the consignees by trap-car. 

\n mvestigation was conducted for the purpose of 
determining whether the advantages suggested for store- 
door delivery might be obtained by improving the present 
trucking arrangements without the establishment of store- 
door delivery as a railroad service. A thorough canvass 
of all the railroads in the city covering their traffic for one 
week showed that 40 per cent of the inbound schipments 
are removed from the freighthouse on the day of receipt 
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‘without giving notice of arrival to the consignee. 

The report of an independent investigation made by the 
railroads in Chicago which was submitted to the com- 
mittee, supported the committee’s position. The railroads 
found that a plan, embracing all of the benefits of the 
proposed optional store-door delivery plan, is now in ef- 
fect in Chicago; there is no indication that the plan pro- 
posed by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce would afford 
substantial relief to railroad freighthouses. Its principal 
effect would be to divide the tonnage that is now handled 
satisfactorily between the vehicles that would be provided 
by the railroads and the vehicles of private trucking 
companies. No indication was found that the railroads 
would be able to perform trucking service more efficiently 
or more economically than the private trucking com- 
panies. As the present plan offers opportunity for much 
expansion, receivers of freight, if so inclined, may avail 
themselves of the service to a greater extent than they 
are now doing. The Chicago Conference committee be- 
lieves that the plan, if adopted as a means of relieving 
congestion at railway terminals, might create the situation 
of transferring this congestion from the railway terminal 
to the place of business of the consignee. In many in- 
stances receivers of freight arrange schedules for receiv- 
ing their shipments from freight stations to fit the 
conditions within their plants, and such freight, -if ten- 
deied to them at the convenience of the trucking com- 
pany, would congest and disrupt their own operations. 
It was also found that conditions at the railroad freight- 
houses at the time of the investigation were generally 
satisfactory with a record volume of freight being 
handled. This indicated no necessity for such a change 
and that in the event such necessity did ever arise the 
Chicago shippers could be depended upon to furnish 
relief through a greater use of the present arrangements 
which enable the railroads to deliver more than 40 per 
cent of their daily receipts without giving consignee 
notice of arrival. 

In summarizing the report, the committee stated that 
the plan of store-door delivery proposed by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce would not result in substantial 
relief to railroad freighthouses or provide a more eco- 
nomical handling. The methods now employed at down- 
town freight terminals for the delivery of inbound freight, 
which are the result of many years of study and practical 
experience, are susceptible to expansion when necessary, 
and are better adapted to the requirements of this terminal 
thzn the plan under consideration. 

Opposition to regional appointments to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as proposed in bill S—2808 now 
before the Senate, was expressed in a resolution passed 
by the conference. It is the view of the Chicago 
Shippers’ Conference that any bill having for its pur- 
pose the appointment of members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from 30 designated sections of the 
United States is wrong in principle and will tend to 
weaken rather than strengthen the commission. The 
regulation of commerce among the states including trans- 
portation by railroads is a national and not a sectional 
question. The appointment of commissioners from such 
geographical divisions will inevitably create sectionalism 
with attendant rivalries and friction. The commission is 
a non-partisan body which is clothed with administrative. 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial powers. The law 
creating the commission and conferring these powers 
recognizes no division or section of the country. It as- 
sumes regulation by a body selected from the whole peo 
ple to exercise its powers in the interests of the whole 
people. No commissioner can properly perform the 
duties of his office if he permits himself to be influenced 
in the slightest degree by questions of locality or section 
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Elected President 


“K.-T. 


Executive vice-president succeeds C. E. Schaff, who retires 
on May 1 


dent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas lines, has been 

elected president ot the Missouri-Kansas-Texas of 
Texas and will next week be elected president of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company, thus being made 
the chief executive of the system. He succeeds C. E. 
Schaff, who, as recently announced, has decided to retire 
from active service. 

It has long been well un- 
derstood that Mr. White- 
head would succeed Mr. 
Schaff whenever the latter 
decided to retire. He was 
a boy only fourteen years 
old when in 1892 he entered 
the service of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas as a messen- 
ger in a local freight office. 
He had risen to the office 
of secretary and treasurer 
when Mr. Schaff became 
president of the road in 
1912. The next year he 
was made assistant to presi- 
dent, and ever since then 
has been very closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Schaff in 
the development and opera- 
tion of the property. Since 
the railroad came out of re- 
ceivership he has been ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Among the officers and 
employees of the M.-K.-T. 
and the people throughout 
the territory it serves there 
will be general and genuine 
satisfaction and pleasure be- 
cause of Mr. Whitehead’s 
election. He has been con- 
nected with the railway for 
34 years. He is probably 
known personally to more of the employees than any other 
man on the road and is very popular with them and his 
fellow officers. Likewise his personal acquaintanceship 
and popularity among all classes of people is extensive 
throughout the southwest. 

Although practically his entire railroad career has been 
on the M.-K.-T., he has had a varied railroad experience. 
He has served in various capacities in the traffic, operat- 
ing, financial and legal departments. He has been the 
head of the financial department as secretary and treas- 
urer, the head of the operating department as general 
manager and was chief executive as federal manager. 

Mr. Whitehead would be the first to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to the man he is now succeeding as presi- 
dent. Mr. Schaff went from the New York Central. 
on which he had been vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion of the Western lines, to the M.-K.-T. as president, 
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he had long been recognized as one of the ablest operating 
men in the country, and under his direction Mr. White- 
head has had opportunity to participate in the virtual re- 
construction of the railroad and its transformation from 
a property of low operating efficiency to one of high 
operating efficiency. 

Mr. Whitehead possesses to a very high degree the 
combination of qualities requisite under present condi- 
tions to successful admin- 
istration of the affairs of a 
railway. It is no longer 
sufficient that a railway ex- 
ecutive shall have the kind 
of ability and qualities that 
sufficed prior to 15 years 
ago. Great changes have 
occurred since then in labor 
conditions and sovernment 
regulation. These have 
made necessary a greater 
appreciation of the impor- 
tance of industrial relations 
and public relations work. 
No railway officer under- 
stands better than Mr. 
Whitehead the need for 
these kinds of work. The 
M.-K.-T. has both a de- 
partment of personnel and 
a department of public rela- 
tions; and the relations be- 
tween the railway and its 
employees and the public 
may confidently be expected 
to continue to improve un- 
der Mr. Whitehead’s ad- 
ministration with favorable 
results that can be read in 
its statistics of earnings and 
expenses. 

With the M.-K.-T. defi- 
nitely upon its feet finan- 
cially, the chief interest in its affairs now centers upon 
its position in the projected merger by Mr. Loree of a 
group of southwestern lines. Mr. Loree stated at St. 
Louis a few days ago that authority for the purchase by 
the Kansas City Southern of a majority of stock in the- 
M.-K.-T. and the Cotton Belt will immediately be asked 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Press reports 
have quoted Mr. Loree as saying that the projected mer- 
ger will not be complete in the ordinary sense, but that 
the lines making up the system would retain their corpo- 
rate identities. The Katy will be an important part of 
the system and perhaps the most important part. 

Charles N. Whitehead was born on January 23, 1878, 
at Princeton, IIl., and was educated in the public schools. 
He was brought up in a railroad atmosphere since his 
father was a railroad man. Mr. Whitehead has spent 
virtually his entire life in Katy territory and in the Katy’s 























































service. He first entered railroad service as a messenger 
boy in the Cairo, Ill., freight office of the St. Louis South- 
western at the age of 14 years. He began his long service 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in 1892 as a messenger in 
the freight department. Later he was promoted as sten- 
ographer, clerk and then chief clerk in the freight and 
ticket office. In 1895 he was transferred as a clerk to a 
superintendent’s office and three years later was trans- 
ferred to the general freight department. Mr. White- 
head was transferred to the office of the general attorney 
in 1900 and returned to a superintendent’s office in 1901, 
then being transferred to the office of the general counsel 
in 1905. Mr. Whitehead was promoted to assistant sec- 
retary in 1905 and a year later was elected secretary. In 
1913 he was elected secretary and treasurer and a year 
later was promoted to assistant to the president. He was 
elected vice-president in 1914. In 1918 and 1919 Mr. 
Whitehead served as general manager, being appointed 
federal manager of the Katy during the period of federal 
control. He was appointed chief operating officer for the 
receiver in 1920 and held that position until April 1, 1923, 
when he was elected executive vice-president. 


Railway Interest Bill Approved 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE bill providing for an extension at a reduced 

rate of interest of railroad indebtedness to the 

federal government, introduced by Senator Good- 

ing, was approved in general, but with some modifications, 

in a letter from Secretary Mellon to the Senate committee 

on interstate commerce, read at a meeting of the com- 

mittee held to consider the bill on April 13. Secretary 

Mellon recommended a minimum rate of 4% per cent and 

a maximum maturity of 30 years, instead of the 40 years 

proposed in the bill. He also said that the maximum of 
30 years should not be allowed in each case. 

Secretary Mellon said in the letter that when the Trans- 
portation Act was passed it was expected that the in- 
debtedness of the carriers growing out of the federal 
control period would be liquidated in ten years, or by 
1930, and that the rate of interest fixed, 6 per cent, has 
been an inducement to most of the roads to get out of 
debt to the government by private financing. It would be 
sound public policy, he said, not to extend the loans except 
in cases where the carrier’s credit is such that it cannot 
raise the funds in the market and in such circumstances 
it would be equitable to permit refunding for a longer 
period at a lower rate of interest in order to place the 
weak roads on a parity, in this respect, with the stronger 
roads. As the cost of money to the government has been 
about 4.1 per cent he suggested that the rate in the bill be 
made not lower than 4% per cent. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of 
Railway Executives, urged that the committee report the 
bill as speedily as possible in order to get it before the 
Senate and many of those present urged that a report be 
authorized with amendments which Senator Gooding 
desired, but Senators Wheeler, Howell and Couzens ob- 
jected and it was decided to wait till the next day. 

Senator Gooding proposed to provide in the bill that the 
difference between the rate of interest allowed and the pres- 
ent 6 per cent rate be the minimum amount of the annual 
amortization payment required, and that a eertificate from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the extension 
of the indebtedness would assist the carrier to properly 
gested an amendment to provide that the Secretary of the 
serve the public should also be required. He also sug- 
Treasury should not exercise his discretion under the bill 
in the case of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul unless 
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satisfied that the fees and expenses of the reorganization 
of that road were reasonable. 

Mr. Thom filed with the committee a statement by 
I’, D. Underwood in part as follows: 


When the government charges the carriers to whom it has loaned 
money an unnecessarily high rate of interest, it defeats the very 
purpose of the Transportation Act, because the roads which have 
borrowed from the government are less advantageously situated 
than some others, and are the very roads whose relative financial 
situation the Transportation Act was intended to improve. The 
reduction of the government’s interest charge to roads to which 
it has loaned money to a rate approximating the cost to the gov- 
ernment is obviously in line with the general policy of the Trans- 
portation Act, and failure to make such reduction would be 
contrary to that policy. 

Reduction in the interest rate will make it possible, without 
unduly burdening the companies paying the interest, to make 
provision for payments by them into a sinking fund to retire the 
bonds within a reasonable period. This will be to the advantage 
of the government through securing earlier payments of principal 
in some cases. 

Much has been said of late about the desirability of keeping 
down or reducing the interest bearing debts of railroad companies. 
\ plan for retirement of the government debt by sinking fund 
payments would be a desirable step in the direction of reducing 
such interest bearing debts and in accordance with the public policy 
advocated by those who believe in the restriction so far as prac- 
ticable, and the reduction where possible, of the interest bearing 
debts of railroad companies. 

If the government has to be paid on the due dates of the notes 
which the government now holds, of course it will have-to be 
done by a refunding operation. 

The financial situation of the Erie Railroad Company would be 
substantially improved by reasonable provisions for the extension at 
a reduced rate of interest of its indebtedness to the government, 
and provision for sinking fund payments. 

Immediately after the passage of the Transportation Act the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after public hearings, determined 
that in order best to meet the transportation needs of the country, 
loans under Section 210 would have to be confined to loans to 
enable carriers to meet their maturing indebtedness and thus pre- 
serve their credit, to acquire freight train equipment, and to make 
such additions and betterments to roadway and structures as would 
directly promote the movement of freight traffic. Passenger equip- 
ment and also all items of additions and betterments, such as 
elimination of grade crossings, not increasing revenues, were ex- 
cluded because of the demands upon the fund available. These 
principles were applied by the Commission in authorizing the loans 
made to the Erie Railroad Company. 

The Erie system continues to be a very important factor in the 
national transportation system, and any relief which it can obtain 
from fixed charges for the use of capital should redound to the 
benefit of the public through increasing the company’s ability to 
finance improvements for the betterment of its service, which are 
constantly required and could usefully be installed at once, beyond 
the present financial ability of the company. 

The increased earning capacity resulting from such improvements 
would again increase its ability to make further needed improve- 
ments. The beneficial effect upon the public service would thus 
be cumulative. 

Of course, some expenditures for improvements are made pur- 
suant to some public obligation rather than for the purpose of 
increasing revenue, and do not in fact increase revenue. Perhaps 
the most important example of this class of expenditure is the 
elimination of grade crossings. It is in the public interest that the 
railroad company’s ability to contribute to the extent of its legal 
obligation to such projects should not be lessened by reason of the 
government requiring it to pay an interest rate which gives the 
government a profit. 

The interest paid by the Erie Railroad Company and New York, 
Susquehanna & Western Railroad Company on their obligations 
to the government has already run to upwards of $2,300,000 be- 
yond 4 per cent per annum from the time the government expended 
the money. 


A favorable report on the bill with amendments re- 
quiring at least the amount of the interest reduction to be 
used each year to curtail the indebtedness, and a certificate 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in each case, was 
adopted by the committee at its meeting on Wednesday. 
The committee also adopted the amendments suggested 
by Secretary Mellon providing for a maximum period of 
30 years instead of 40 years and a minimum interest rate 
of 4% per cent instead of 4 per cent as originally provided 
in the bill. Most of the discussion of the bill has been on 
a basis of 4% per cent and 30 years. The amendment 
relating to the St. Paul was not adopted. 
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Nortolk & Western 


In 1925 had operating ratio of 64.57, transportation ratio 
of 26.74 and earned $18.67 on common stock 


HE annual report of the Norfolk & Western for 
the year ended December 31, 1925, shows net in- 
come after interest and other charges of $26,564,- 

758, equivalent after allowance for dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock to $18.67 a share on the company’s common 
stock. In 1924, the net income was $18,243,348 which 
was equivalent after preferred dividends to $12.85 a share 
on the common. The 1925 net income was the largest 
ever reported by the Norfolk & Western. It represented 
an increase of 46 per cent over that for 1924 and was 22 
per cent greater than the net income the company re- 
ported in its best year previous to 1925—the calendar year 
1916 when net income totaled $21,800,074. 


A Combination of Several Factors 


The Norfolk & Western’s prosperity in 1925 resulted 
from a combination of several factors. One was the strike 

















The Norfolk & Western 


in the anthracite coal mines which resulted in the bring- 
ing to the northeastern markets of coal needed to sup- 
plant the lacking anthracite. Another was the continuing 
effect of the Jacksonville wage agreement which because 
of the high union wage sales prevents the union coal fields 
lying mostly north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers from 
competing advantageously with the non-union mines south 
thereof. Third, the Norfolk & Western has the advantage 
of excellent outlets for the coal produced along its lines. 
[hese include’ the great tidewater terminal at Norfolk as 
well as the lines of the Pennsylvania which are available 
advantageously to carry coal received from the Norfolk 
& Western to the northwest, to the Lake ports or to the 


TABLE I.—NORFOLK & WESTERN OPERATING RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1916 TO 1925. 


Revenue Rev. per Total 

Revenue passenger ton-mile operating 

Year Mileage ton-miles miles cents revenues 
¢. ee 2,080 12,110,423,000 277,621,000 0.422 59,449,982 

. ree 2,085 12,456,970,000 321,849,000 0.453 65,910,242 
4, Ree 2,084 12,255,304,000 393,969,000 0.561 82,004,034 

IPED ccccccse 2,088 10,026,87 1,000 422,629,000 0.625 76,925,599 
DP cekeeens 2,200 11,063,033,000 346,264,000 0.668 88,489,356 

‘. eee 2,226 8,482,095 ,000 292,223.000 0.793 80,718,802 
Le aceences 2,238 10,422,301,000 261,756,000 0.745 90,352,887 
IFES no<cee . 2,238 11,161,523,000 296,044,000 0.729 95,494,687 
IGE cxecencs 2,241 12,130,124,000 262,306.000 0.699 94,580,674 
PEO shiowcas 2,241 13,683,557,000 235,135,000 0.682 105,218,991 


Standard return for cperations during federal control or average annual net railway operating 
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busy industrial areas between the Ohio river and the 
Lakes. Most important of all, perhaps, in Norfolk & West- 
ern success is the efficiency of the property’s management. 
The company is noted for the care it has always taken to 
have its plant kept up to the demands upon it for trans- 
portation service. The result is that the property has 
been able so to keep its costs of operation in hand that it 
has had no particular difficulty in reporting very fair net 
earnings where traffic volume has been below normal. 
Naturally, when unusual demands for service have been 
made, the company has found itself readily able to meet 
these demands and to carry a very fair share of the in- 
crease in gross income to net railway operating income 
and to net income after charges. 


Most of Mileage Owned 


The Norfolk & Western operates a total of 2,241 miles 
of line. It owns outright 2,204 miles of this total, leases 
only 21 and has trackage rights over 15. This unusually 
large proportion of owned mileage is in sharp contrast 
with the anthracite carriers in particular, most of which 
operate the larger share of their mileage under lease. The 
company’s lines extend from Norfolk, Va., to the coal 
fields adjacent to the meeting point of the boundaries of 
Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky, and from there 
north to the Ohio river with the main line extending be- 
yond to Columbus, Ohio. There is a branch extending 
from Roanoke up the Shenandoah Valley to Hagerstown, 
Md., and branches also to Durham, N. C., to Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to Bristol, Tenn., to Norton, Va., and from 
Portsmouth, Ohio, to Cincinnati. The most important 
connections with the Pennsylvania System are made at 
Hagerstown, at Columbus and at Cincinnati and the larger 
share of the traffic to the lakes moves over the Pennsyl- 
vania from Columbus to Lake Erie at Sandusky. The 
Norfolk & Western owns half an interest in the Winston- 
Salem Southbound, the other half being owned by the 
Atlantic Coast Line. The line of the Norfolk & Western 
between Lynchburg, Va., and the terminus of the Bristol 
branch forms, with lines of the Southern, a through 
traffic route between Chattanooga and Memphis. and the 
Northeast. 

The main line of the Norfolk & Western is now double 
tracked for its entire length and between Naugatuck, W. 
Va., and Kenova, three lines are available. The com- 
pany’s line across the Blue Ridge mountains is electrified. 
The mileage now operated by electricity extends from 
Bluefield to Iaeger, a 22-mile extension to the latter point 
having been completed early in 1925. 

An important feature to be noted in connection with 


Net charges 


Total Net Net railway Net . for addi- 
operating operating Operating operating after tions and 
expenses revenues ratio income charges betterments 

33,508,732 25,941,249 56.36 24,866,782 21,800,074 ...... 
41,161,503 24,748,739 62.45 21,928,006 18,946,137 8,572,809 
61,579,297 20,424,737 75.09 16,450,087 15,804,526 13,515,118 
64,021,285 12,904,314 83.22 8,176,538 14,513,779 9,178,750 
84,943,837 3,545,519 95.99 3,612,843 12,496,788 14,171,405 
64,346,857 16,754,418 79.72 14,870,020 — 10,043,181 5,297,395 
68,052,804 22,337,540 75.32 18,624,468 14,554,989 10,733,607 
72,598,871 22,870,888 76.05 19,877,677 18,788,497 5,956,658 
65,875,199 27,832,202 73.88 22,463,369 18,243,348 25,884,025 
67,934,815 37,284,176 64.57 31,510,952 26,564,759 24,359,053 


income for three years efided June 30, 1917, $20,634,142. 
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the Norfolk & Western organization is the fact that it 
owns the entire capital stock of the Pocahontas Coal & 
Coke Company. ‘This company owns a very large acre- 
age of coal lands which it leases to individuals and min- 
ing companies on a royalty basis and it is of interest that 
one of the largest operators is a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation which is said to supply coal to 
the steel plants at Gary and South Chicago. ‘There is an 
agreement between the Norfolk & Western and the Penn- 
sylvania whereby the latter company agrees to make up 
one-third of whatever may be necessary to enable the coal 
company to pay interest on its $14,500,000 outstanding 
bonds which are also a joint obligation of the Norfolk & 
Western and the coal company itself. The coal company 
at one time did not earn its interest charges. It is earning 
them today but has not accrued any net income to the rail- 
road which owns it. 

Another important affiliation of the Norfolk & Western 
that should not ke omitted is its recent lease of the Vir- 
ginian which was effected in May, 1925, but which has 





TABLE II.—COMPARISON OF SELECTED FREIGHT OPERATING 
STATISTICS 


% of change 
1925 1920 Inc. Dec 
Mileage operated ......cccccccces 2,231 2,190 1.8 
Gross ton miles (thousnIs)....... 27,037,267 20,984,119 28.8 
Net ton-miles (thousands)........ 14,544,624 11,669,546 24.7 
Freight train-mile; (thousands)... 10,345 9,907 4.4 — 
Freight k com, ive-miles (tho 1sands) 13,008 13,167 ee 0.6 
Freight car-miles (thousands)..... 555,378 441,211 26.0 “in 
Freight traim-hours ......cccccsees 839,343 978,491 ee 14.1 
Tons of coal consumed by freight 
Dantes setkabnssesen waceds 2,242,980 2,123,226 5.5 os 
Ce Cr ee. sc odhenas ouees 39.0 34.3 13.7 WF 
Net tons per loided car....... — 43.7 42.1 3.8 ee 
Per cent leaded to total car-miles... (0.0 58.2 1.8 oo 
Net ten-mile: per car day.......... 1 022 908 11.3 ‘i 
Freight cars per train............. 547 45.5 272 _ 
eee © BEF WER cctccccoocces 2,613 2,118 23.5 oa 
rrr eer 1,406 1.178 11.9 ” 
Train speel. miles per tra’n-hour... 123 10 1 219 on 
Gross ton-miles per train hour..... 32,212 21,445 57.6 - 
Net ton-miles ner train-hour....... 17,319 11,926 45.3 we 
Lb. coal per 1,000 vross ton-miles.. | —ah + ee 
Loco-mile: per Icex-day ........... 546 530 1.1 oo 
Per cent f-eiceht Irc s. unserviceable 11.2 31.4 eee 20.2 
Per cent freight cars unserv:ceab'e. 2.9 6.9 nhs 4.0 





not yet been formally approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The lease calls for the payment of 6 
per cent dividends on the preferred and common stocks of 
the Virginian. The point has been made that the two 
properties do not compete and that great advantage would 
accrue to the operators served by the Virginian because 
they will be given outlets to the western nart of the coun- 
try which thev do not now have, the Virginian having 
been built nrimarily as a facility to carry coal from the 
West Virginia fields to tidewater. 


The Coal Traffic 


The Norfolk & Western serves five coal districts which 
lie adjacent to each other. These include the Kenova, 
Thacker. Tue River. Pocahontas and the Clinch Valley. 
The coal traffic in 1925 was much the largest in the com- 
pany’s history. The tonnage totaled exactly 38.122.834. 
This was 17 per cent greater than in 1924 in which year 
the coal tonnage evceeded all previous records. The per- 
centage of the coal revenue tons to the company’s total 
revenue tonnage was, in 1925, 75.84 per cent. In 1923 
the percentage was 73.33 and in previous years it has 
averaged between 60 and 70 per cent. One of the factors 
of greatest interest in connection with the road’s coal 
tonnage has been the increasing proportion going, in re- 
cent vears, towards the lakes and the west. This has re- 
sulted from two causes. One has been the falling off of 
export tonnage since it reached its peak in 1916 and the 
other has been the result of the Jacksonville wage agree- 
ment which has given the non-union mines of the Nor- 
folk & Western a preferred position even in the markets 
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which lie much closer to the union mines in southern In- 
diana and Illinois. The usual trend was undoubtedly 
somewhat out of line in 1925 because of the large tonnage 
which moved in the latter part of the year via Hagerstown 
and the Pennsylvania to the markets which formerly had 
to depend principally upon anthracite. 

The striking feature of Norfolk & Western operations 
is the figures which show its advantageous position 
from the standpoint of operating efficiency. One of the 
things worth pointing out rather explicity is the unusually 
large expenditures made for additions and betterments. 
Since 1918 the charges for additions and betterments have 
approximated $10,000,000 annually. In 1924 the charges 
totaled $25,884,025 or twice the average for the preced- 
ing six years and in 1925 they again totaled $24,359,053. 
The expenditures have been divided approximately half 
and half between roadway and equipment. 


Operating Results 


In 1925 as compared with 1924 the Norfolk & Western 
had an increase in its coal traffic of 17 per cent. Its total 
revenue tons increased 13.15 per cent and its revenue ton- 
miles 12.81 per cent. The freight revenue increased 10 
per cent. There was a decrease in passenger earnings of 
9.16 per cent. The operating revenues totaled $105,218,- 
991 which was an increase of $10,638,317 or 11.25 per 
cent over 1924. These revenues were the largest that the 
company had ever reported. The operating expenses 
totaled $67,934,815 which in spite of the large increase in 
traffic represented a decrease of $1,940,293 or 2.78 per 
cent as compared with 1924. The result was an operating 
ratio of but 64.57 as compared with 73.88 per cent in 
1924 and the 1925 operating ratio was the lowest reported 
since 1917, in which year the figure was 62.45 per cent. 
It is particularly noteworthy that the company’s ratio of 
transportation expenses to the total operating revenues in 
1925 was but 26.74. In 1924 the company had reported 
29.9 per cent. The transportation ratio was the lowest 
figure reported since 1916 and both as relates to the op 
erating ratio and the transportation ratio the Norfolk & 
Western figures for 1925 were the lowest attained by any 
of the leading roads in the United States. 

Figures of this kind readily explain the net railway 
operating income of 1925 of $31,310,952 as comnared with 
$22,436,369 in 1924 or an increase over the 1924 total of 
no less than 40.28 per cent. A table in the Norfolk & 
Western annual report shows that this net railway operat- 
ing income in 1925 was equivalent to 7.59 per cent return 
upon the company’s property investment. While the net 
railway operating income itself was the largest in the com- 
pany’s history the rate of return upon the investment was 
not as large as in the fiscal vear ended June 30. 1916— 
848 per cent—or in the calendar year, 1916—8 59 per 
cent. The answer is, of course, that while the 1925 net 
railwav operating incéme as comp?red with the calendar 
year 1916 showed an increase of about 22 per cent, the 
propertv investment showed an increase of about 43 per 
cent. It has already been noted that the net income after 
interest and other charges in 1925 was $26.564.759, that 
this was the lareest figure reported in the company’s his- 
tory and was 46 per cent greater than 1924. The really 
interesting feature in connection with the size of this 
figure is the fact that the company’s dividends, including 
4 per cent on the preferred and 7 per cent regular on the 
common and 1 per cent extra on the common totaled 
$11,900,000 which means that the dividends were earned 
2 times. 


The Unusual Operating Statistics 


Table II, which shows the comparison of selected 
freight operating statistics for 1925 as against 1920, 1s 
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one of the most remarkable tabulations that has yet been 
shown in any of these review articles published thus far 
this year in Railway Age. It shows, for example, that in 
1925 as compared with 1920 the Norfolk & Western 
handled 24.7 per cent more net ton-miles with only 4.4 
per cent freight-train-miles and with 0.6 per cent less 
freight-locomotive-miles and 14.1 per cent less freight- 
train-hours. These results were obtained by an increase 
of 235 per cent in the gross tons per train and of 11.9 
per cent in the net tons per train and with an increase in 
the miles-per-train-hour of from 10.1 to 12.3 or 21.9 per 
cent. 

lt must require operating efficiency of a high order 
to maintain an average of 2,613 gross tons per train and 
to keep these trains moving with such dispatch and free- 
dom from unnecessary de'ay as to secure an average speed 
of 123 miles per train-hour. The result is shown in the 
remarkably high figure of 32,212 gross ton-miles-per- 
train-hour representing an increase of 57.6 per cent over 
the average for 1920 or similarly to show an average of 
17,313 net ton-miles-per-train-hour 45.3 per cent greater 
than in 1920. Finally, one cannnot help noticing that the 
Norfolk & Western came through 1925 with an average 
of but 11.2 per cent of its freight locomotives unservice- 
able and but 2.9 per cent of its freight cars in unservice- 
able condition. 

In these articles the comment has been made on various 
occasions that the operating statistics sometimes prove sv 
involved that it is difficult to secure from them a thor 
oughly adequate picture without an elaborate study of the 
relative importance of one figure as compared with an 
other. It is believed, however, that the tabulation herc 
shown for the Norfolk & Western paints an unusual pic 
ture of striking railway operating skill. 


Automatic Self-Releasing 
Car Retarder 


N automatic self-releasing car retarder which car 
be operated electro-pneumatically, manually or in 
connection with other switches has been in service 
for over a year in the Potomac, Va., yards of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 


Its use is not limited 








A Car Which Has Been Brought to a Stop by a Hand 
Operated Retarder 


to gravity yards; it can be used in flat switching yards, 
around engine terminals, coaling and freight stations, 
piers, etc., in place of the old type locomotive or car chock. 
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The electro-pneumatic operation of this device is con- 
trolled by a magnet A shown in the illustration. When 
the switch, located in the tower or any other point, is 
closed the magnet A opens the pin valve B allowing the 
air to enter the chamber C for delivery to the cylinder /). 
This operation places the stop on the track ready for use. 
While in this position the rod R forms the necessary 
contact for the lighting of a small bulb in the tower, in- 
dicating to the operator that the device is on the rail. This 
feature is for night operation, where the stops are used at 














Electro-Pneumatically Operated Retarder on the Rail Ready 
to Rece:ve a Car 


distant points. When the switch is opened, the device is 
released from the rail by means of a spring located in 
the cylinder E. If it is desired to operate the retarder by 
hand, the adjusting screw F is loosened and the handle 
G is used. 

These retarders can be furnished for hand opera- 
tions only, in which case a bracket and hinged holder 
is applied to the rail. 

A sand pocket is formed in the head or body of the cast- 
ing in which sufficient sand can be placed for several days 





The Automatic Car Retarder in Rest or Normal Position 


use. The sand falls through a perforated plate when the 
stop is in position on the rail. The purpose of this is to 
increase the friction between the car wheels and the rail. 

One of the illustrations shows the retarder on the rail 
ready to receive a car. When the car mounts the retarder, 
the tread of the wheel strikes the shoulder K, which re- 
leases the retarder from its permanent hinged holder N. 
The device is automatically released by the car wheel roll- 
ing down the incline from the shoulder. 

This device has been patented by Robert E. McGahey, 
master mechanic, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
Potomac Yard, Va. 










































































How a Road May Anticipate Its 
Tie Requirements 


A comparison of several methods of determining tie life to 
check renewals 


By Marcus A. Roby 


Valuation Department, Union Pacific System, Salt Lake City, Utah 


lk, GOLTRA’S article and tabulations on 

“What is the Average Life of Ties” which 

@ appeared in the Railway Age of August 15, 

1925, have created widespread interest and consideration 

of this subject. Some method should be evolved to 

spread operating costs to meet actual retirements and 

renewals to maintain ties in newly constructed lines, or 

the railroads operating such lines and subject to recap- 

tures, may be forced to pay excess recapture for years 
when the actual retirements are light. 

A branch line railroad about 85 miles long, having 


on. Since the traffic has been constant and the class of ties 
unchanged by renewals, the service lives of the second, 
third, and succeeding cycles, are assumed to be the same 
as the service life of first-cycle ties; therefore, the per- 
centages of retirements, Column 3, Table 1, apply to 
second and third-cycle ties as well as to first-cycle ties. 
From Table 1 it is seen that out of 239,723 first-cycle 





Taste No. 1 


Per Cent 
Number of Original 
of Ties Installation 















































239,723 untreated ties. was constructed in 1901. The Year Retired (239,723 ties) Remarks 
e e . ° . ? 
record of tie retirements kept in accordance with standard 1908--------- 324 a 
practice is shown in Table 1. 1908......... 6,731 2.81 
- - - . . Dt ck sia 25,296 10.55 
From installation in 1901 to 1918, the traffic was con-  1910..'' °°" *’ 30,748 12.83 
stantly light. Renewals were made with the same class 1]$}}---:-::-: 32682 — 
of ties as originally installed, and no marked changes  1913......... 40,304 -++» Includes retirements of renewals. 
<7 : n : a See 28,280 Includes retirements of renewals. 
were made in the tie system. For purpose of identifica- 3915:/:::2."! 15,687 Includes retirements of renewals. 
. . . . . . . . >? 
tion, the ties originally installed are designated in this [9{$::::'::: 33°31} See ee 
article as first-cycle ties; the first renewals as second-  1918......... 16,078 vee Includes retirements of renewals. 
cycle ties; the second renewals as third-cycle ties, and so Total...... 260,484 
Table No. 2 
a © @o oa ~ n 3 
gs 3 = n & = 3 a a os 
$. A So |" 3 * Ss le 3 os 3 on = “ z o 3 2iisg 
-_ -”~ x “ © Nn ”~” 3 © 7” £ N _ 3 ry “ 3 » ~~ 3 N ”_ ? + ”~ 3 3 
be we & & ce & e e & eh e & ee e & 4° 
g g l€23.3 [38 [3 Ss [ec [ss [ed iss [ez iss [eg iss lez iss [23 | 333 
° © Se °o © “ °o°® - oo - oo ~ oo =“ oo -_ oo “4 oo ohe 
a > OO Gm mm hee me e+ ime e ime e ima e ee & inc & ine eon 
i 2 ae 5 6 7 6 9 10 20) #2 4s 4 1516 1? 46 12 
(BY Noe of Ties ict ——— 
Cycle ret tire oe mm se 
2-1907 —____ 2977 SS 
I ee eee 
a RR ERE 25296 __—-— 
6-1910 = 30748 — 
| 5 eR RR — 32668 
7-1912 SS sd aalrilaatl 25256 
8-1913 : 7 ae ae 40240 
Nos Ties 2nd 
Cycle Retired 
9-1911 o2 1 1 
10-1912 16240 6 s—«CG 12 
11-1913 2081 14 16% 37 e20 «(13 64 
12-1914 10655 52 2081 84 1e2@ 83 020 50 269 
13-1915 12063 63 10055 314 2081 169 1024 314 020 61 941 
14-1916 13664 67 12083 362 10655 710 2081 711 le2t 381 020 65 2,316 
15-1917 10.53 52 13064 406 12083 66410055 2669 2681 864 1024 405 20 50 5,310 
16-1918 16078 683 10053 S13 13064 916 12063 5245 10055 5244 2061 918 1626 316 020 80 9,114 + 2734 = 11848 
Total No. Ties 
2nd Cycle re- 
tired 338 1542 2777 6989 4550 1388 363 80 16,027 + 2734 = 20,761 
(Correction) 20,761 











Nore.—Line B drawn diagonally across Table 2 shows the number of first cycle ties retired and renewed with second cycle ties, as indicated by 
the years on horizontal lines 1 to 8, inclusive. Lines 9 to 16, inclusive, show in alternate columns (3, 5, 7, etc.) the per cent rate of retirements from 
Table 1, and in the intermediate columns (4, 6, 8, etc.) the number of second cycle ties retired for each year from 1911 to 1918, inclusive, according to 
each installation of second cycle ties. Line 17 represents the total number of second cycle tie retirements, determined by adding the ties retired—lines 


9 to 16, inclusive. 
Column 1 of Table 2 gives a general description of the items considered. 


Column 2 gives the line, number and year. Column 3 gives the percentages 


taken from Table 1 to be applied to the 494 second cycle ties installed in 1906, to determine the annual retirements of these second cycle ties. Column 
4 shows for each year the number of tie retirements of second cycle ties installed in 1906, which is obtained by multiplying the total of 494 ties by the 
per cent rate of retirements in Column 3. Columns 5 and 6; 7 and 8; 9 and 10; 11 and 12; 13 and 14; 15 and 16; and 17 and 18, -— simila 
fespectively to Columns 2 and 3, using the second —- ties set up in each column in place of the 494 ties given in description of Columns 2 and 3 


Column 19 shows the total number of second cycle ties retired up to 1918. 
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ties originally installed in 1901, the first retirements were 
made in 1906, five years later, and that they amounted to 
494 ties or 0.2 per cent. It follows that out of the 494 
second-cycle ties installed in 1906, 0.2 per cent, or 1 tie, 
should have been the first retirement five years from 1906, 
or in 1911. Following the theory outlined for the first 
annual retirement of the 494 second-cycle ties, the second 
annual retirement amounting to 1.24 per cent of 494, or 
6 ties, should have been retired in 1912; and so on, ac- 
cording to the percentages in Column 3 of Table 1, until 
the 494 ties are exhausted. 

The same percentages of retirements, applied to 2,977 
second-cycle ties installed in 1907, will give the annual 
retirements of these 2,977 ties by years, and so on to each 
succeeding year. In this manner all retirements of 
second-cycle ties up to 1918 are computed and the com- 
putations tabulated in Table 2. 

Calculations from Tables 1 and 2 will show that the re- 
tirements of third-cycle ties, commencing in 1916 are so 
small that they may be ignored, and therefore, all retire- 
ments from 1901 to 1918 are assumed to be made with 
first and second-cycle ties. Table 2 shows 18,027 second- 
cycle ties retired from 1911 to 1918, and Table 1 shows 
260,484 total tie retirements from 1901 to 1918. Sub- 
tracting the 18,027 tie retirements of second-cycle ties 
from the 260,484 retirements of first and second-cycle 
ties, leaves 242,457 retirements of first-cycle ties, while 
installation records give 239,723 ties in the system, mak- 
ing an error of 2,734 tie retirements in calculation. This 
error will make a negligible difference as to the life of 
ties in practical results. The adjustment is here made 
in 1918 by simply increasing 9,114 tie retirements in 1918 
shown in Column 19 Table 2 by 2,734 retirements, mak- 
ing 11,848 retirements of second-cycle ties for 1918. 

It follows that, subtracting the retirements of second- 
cycle ties, Table 2, from the total retirements of all ties 
(Table 1) by years will give all retirements of first-cycle 
ties by years. This operation is tabulated in Table 3 in 


TasBLeE No. 3 
Annual rate per 
No. retirements cent retirements 


No. retirements No. retire- e 
first cycle ties 


first and second ments second first cycle ties 


Years cycle ties cycle ties Col. 2—Col.3 Col. 4+239,723 
1 2 3 4 5 
. eye . . weatae  “. So , Sade Tt 
Serr —— i weer 494 0.2 
Ser ter >. “ewneas 2,977 1.3 
., aaa ——— =the 6,731 2.8 
4 SEP Oe _ & Sere 25,296 10.6 
., ———s |, fee 30,748 12.9 
4 ear re 32,689 1 32,688 13.7 
a rT ere 25,267 12 25,255 10.5 
eer 40,304 64 40,240 16.8 
6 ree 28,280 269 28,011 11.7 
err 16,687 941 14,746 6.1 
, Pee 13,221 2,316 10,905 4.5 
4 SOT 22,712 5,310 17,402 7.2 

1918 16,078 9,114) 
2,734 § 4,230 1.7 
Totals... 260,484 20,761 239,723 100.00 





which Column 1 shows the year. Column 2 shows the 
total number of tie retirements by years including second- 
cycle ties, taken from Table 1. Column 3 shows the total 
number of tie retirements by years of second-cycle ties, 
taken from Table 2. Column 4 shows the total number 
of tie retirements by years of first-cycle ties, which is 
obtained by subtracting the figures in Column 3 from the 
figures in Column 2. Column 5 shows the annual per- 
centages of retirements of first-cycle ties, which is ob- 
tained by dividing the number of annual retirements in 
Column 4 by 239,723, the total number of ties originally 
installed and subsequently retired. Computations are 
made to the nearest tenth. 

The service lives of any set of ties newly installed may 
he defined by two factors—(1) average service life, 
meaning weighted average of individual tie units; (2) 
normal life, where normal life means that time in which 
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100 per cent amortization would occur on any existing 
set of ties, regardless of retirements of individual tie units. 
The weighted average life is the life generally used by 
engineers, while the normal life is the life generally used 
by accountants in determining amortization charges. 
The two are equal when all composite units have the 
same length life. On an old maintained tie system, it 





TABLE 4 


Computing average life of ties taken from Table No. 3, Columns 1 and 4, 
Standard Method 





it tas... Serrrerrrr ye rte = 2,470 tie years 
REEF ST. BG GS PUNE DUTT cece cevcicccnesseuns 17,862 tie years 
G7ek GD DB 2 FOS GOTWIRR. occ vesecescvesesscs = 47,117 tie years 
FeO NL eS Se ee errr Terr re = 202,368 tie years 
Sere Ge SD RUE GMs cote ccesccucanecss = 276,732 tie years 
SRGGS thee 2 10 FORE OUT IRi ccc cccccccevcocses = 326,880 tie years 
, & FF eS 6 eS eee = 277,805 tie years 
See Ge Oe I PS ai 6 cide ceresecsaces = 482,880 tie years 
SESEL CE EB ES FORGE OTUs cco ccc ccccesce 364,143 tie years 
BE 70Gb 0 BS PORES COWIE: occ cc cvcneccnseccs = 206,444 tie years 
10,905 ties x 15 years’ service.. = 163,575 tie years 
SF Ae CR Ht 86 FOUTS OREVEER co oo ccc cccvcecsncess = 278,432 tie years 
Soee Se WF DERNS OOUEBc biccwsccdeccewessces = 71,910 tie years 
239,723 ties 2,718,618 tie years 


2,718,618 tie years + 239,723 ties = 11.341 years average life. 








appears to me that the usual expression “Life of Ties” 
generally refers to normal life, and on a newly installed 
batch of ties, it generally refers to the weighted average 
life. The average and normal life of these ties are com- 
puted in Tables 4 and 5. 

From these tables it is evident that when 494 ties having 
an average service life of 5 years are retired, and second- 
cycle ties having an average service life of 11.341 years 
are installed, both the average life and normal life of the 





TaBLe 5 


Computing normal life of ties taken from Table No. 3, Columns 1 and 4— 
spreading tie retirements over service life. 





494 tie retirements: 5$ years.....cccccscevee 98.800 per year 
2,977 tie retirements + 6 years................ 496.167 per year 
6,731 ‘tie retirements + 7.years.............0. 961.571 per year 
25,296 tie retirements — 8 years...........se00% 3,162.000 per year 
30,748 tie retirements + 9 years...........eeees = 3,416.444 per year 
32,688 tie retirements — 10 years................ 3,268.800 per year 
25,255 tie retirements +<- 11 years.......ccecseees = 2,295.910 per year 

40,240 tie retirements ~ 12 years.........eeeeees = 3,353.334 per year 
28,011 tie retirements ~— 13 vears................ = 2,154.693 per year 
14,746 tie retirements -- 14 years...............: 1,053.286 per year 
10,905 tie retirements ~ 15 years.........ccccee08 = 727.000 per year 
17,402 tie retirements + 16 years........-.cce00. = 1,087.625 per year 

4,230 tie retirements < 1/7 years.........scccees 248.824 per year 
239.723 22,324.454 per year 


239,723 ties 22,324,454 ties per year 10.738 years normal life. 


tie system are accordingly lengthened. It may not appear 
manifest in this article, which is confined primarily to 
first-cycle ties, but computations which I have made show 
that when the tie system reaches a condition of equal 
annual renewals, making renewals with the same life ties 
as first-cycle ties, the average life of first-cycle ties is 
equal to the normal life of the resultant tie system or 
11.341 years, and that the average life of ties in the result- 
ant tie system is greater than 11.341 years. (See Table 
7, lines 1-4.) During the development period in this 
example, from 1901 to that time when equal annual re- 
newals become a practical constant, both the average and 
normal life of the tie system fluctuate, according to 
whether the retired ties have a longer or shorter life than 
the weighted average 11.341 year ties with which they are 
replaced from year to year. 

From observation, we know that a set of ties newly 
installed will not be retired instantaneously. On the other 
extreme we likewise know that the annual retirements of 
original ties will not be equal from installation until the 
last tie is retired. Between these two extremes, (1) Miss 
Mable Thorne has presented an empirical formula, which 
in a particular example reads as follows: . 

Y = 17.6 ~ 2.718 raised to the power (x? — 10.2692) 

This appears in the proceedings of the American Wood 
Preservers Association for 1918. (2) Mr. Goltra has 
























































presented a set of tabulations, published in the Railway 
Age of August 15, 1925. (3) There is the mathematical 
law of probability expressed by the expansion of the 
binomial (% -+ %)" 

Law of Probability Applied to Tie Retirements 

To apply the mathematical expansion to retirements of 
a set of ties, let all tie retirements equal unity. One half 
the tie retirements will precede the average life point. 
One half the tire retirements will follow the average life 
point. Let “A” equal the average life in years. Then 2A 
equals the time of retirements in years trom zero retire- 
ment at installation to zero last retirement, and 2A-2 will 
equal the years having retirements greater than zero. 

Substituting 2A — 2 for “n” exponent of the binomial, 
we have the Linomial (4% + 1%) *“ — * where “A” repre- 
sents the average life of ties. 

Then expand by the binomial theorem, commencing 
from zero term. 
9+ (% * 7+ (2A — 2) A“ (¥%) X 


omy dnpgalrar“egicant. 

where each term represents in ratios with unity the annual 

tie retirements for respective years from zero installation. 
Applying the expansion of the binomial to this ex- 

ample of ties: Using 11 years average life for 11.341 





Taste No. 6 

Computing average life 

— OCF 
Reduced Product of 

numerator frac- Reduced Time _ time of service 

(% + %)* ticncom.denom. percent of service Col. 5 by nu- 

Year Expanded (2)” = 1,048,576 of total years merator Col. 3 

l 2 3 4 5 6 

1901.... 0 0 .000 ee eeeeee 
1902.... (%)™ 1 .0u0 1 1 
1903.... —_ 20 .002 2 4) 
1904. 190(¢ ** )** 190 .018 3 570 
1905.... Std es 1,140 .109 4 4,560 
1906.... 4,845( “* )“ 4,845 .462 5 24,225 
1907.... 15,504( “* )** 15,504 1.479 6 93,024 
Seeicecs 38,760( “* )** 38,760 3.696 7 271,320 
Janae © = 77,520 7.393 8 620,160 
1910.... 125.9 0¢ “)* 125,970 12.013 9 1,133,730 
167,960(¢ “* )** 167,960 16.018 10 1,679,600 
ea 184,756( “* )“* 184,756 17.629 11 2,032,316 
ke 167,969( ** )** 167,9€0 16.018 12 2,015,520 
See eeece 125,970( “** )** 125,970 12.013 13 1,637,610 
ae 77,520 7.393 14 1,085,280 
ine ve 38,760( “ )* 38,760 3.696 15 581,400 
nt éee< 15,504( “ )* 15,5804 1.479 16 248,064 
le 4,845( “*)* 4,845 462 17 82,365 
[weveees 1,140¢ ** )** 1,140 .109 18 20,520 
== he es 190 .018 19 3,610 
.. FS > ial ae 20 .0)2 20 400 
.. (%)™ 1 .000 21 21 
Seweces 0 0 .000 22 0 
nee _déxenes ee * ee a 


11,534,336 + 1,048,576 = 11.00 weighted average years. Total Col. 5. 








years in order to eliminate the fraction and substituting 
11 years for “A” in the exponent of the binomial, we have 
(w+MY) @xM—-*= (%+ Y)* expanded by the 
binomial theorem. That is following the series (%4)” 
+ n(%4)" — '(n), etc., where n = (2A — 2)=20. 

In Table 6, Column 1 shows the service year for each 
term or ordinate. Column 2 shows the terms of the 
mathematical expansion of (14 + 4) raised to the 20th 
power. Column 3 shows the terms in Column 2 reduced 
to fraction form, giving the numerator over the denomin- 
ator (2)*° = 1,048,576 for each year. Column 4 is a re- 
duction of the fraction in Column 3 to a per cent of the 
total. Column 5 shows time of service years. Column 6 
shows the product of service years (Column 5) with 
numerator of fraction (Column 3); thus computing the 
average life to show that the substitution of 2A — 2) as 
the power over (% + ¥%) gives a correct expansion for 
annual retirements when A equals average life. Note that 
the average life of annual retirements equals 11 years, 
which is the original substitution for “A” in the exponent 
of the binomial. 

As a progress report on the question, “Do Tie Retire- 
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ments follow a Mathematical Curve?’, a general com- 
parison of the different methods and data available is set 
up in Table 7. In the first section of this table, Item | 
shows, at the installation of the first-cycle ties in service, 
the weighted average life computed as outlined in Table 4. 





Taste No. 7 
First Section 
This Mis Thorne’s 


example Mr. Goltra’s empirical 2A —2 
Description data tabulation formula ste—— 
1 2 3 4 
At installation, Ist cycle 
ties in s<rvice— 
1. Averace ti'e, years.... 11.341 11.000 11.00 11.90 
2. Normal life, years.... 10.,33 9.019 10.5J 10.50 
A: cquil annial re ire- 
ment, tie; in service— 
3. Averace liie, years.... 11.930 12.789 
4. Normal life, years.... 11.341 11 


Second Section 


Annual per cent Annual per cent Annual percent Annual per cent 








Year of retirements of retiren.ents cf retirements of reti ements 
ree 0.9 0.0 0 000 0.000 
aa 0.0 0.0 0.000 0.000 
cevtnneees 0.0 0.0 0.006 0.002 
66 ednedew 0.0 3.0 0.033 0.018 
a 00 3.0 0.149 0.109 
Deen ssewes 0.2 4.0 0.529 0.462 
CO ee 1.3 6.0 1.545 1.479 
Bes eseccouse 2.8 7.0 3.716 3.696 
eee 10.6 8.0 7.335 7.393 
sae 12.9 8.0 11.946 12.013 
Deicetékeenaee 13.7 9.0 15.990 16.018 
Sere 10.5 10.0 17.620 17.620 
a 16.8 8.0 15.990 16.018 
, rT 117 6.0 11.940 12.913 
eee 6.1 5.0 7.335 Fol 
aa 4.5 5.0 3.710 3.6 
eee 7.2 5.0 1.545 1.479 
a, rere 1.7 4.0 0529 0.462 
ae 00 3.0 0.149 v.19 
ee 0.0 3.0 0.033 0.018 
Pvcterwnens 0.0 3.0 0.006 0.002 
es 00 0.0 0.000 0.000 
ee 0.0 0.0 0.000 0.000 
100.0 100.0 actual 100.094 100.000 


used 100.000 


Item 2 shows, at installation of the first-cycle ties in service, 
the normal life computed as outlined in Table 5. Item 3 
shows the average life of ties in service at equal annual 
renewals, which were installed and are still maintained 
with ties having a constant average life. Item 4 shows 
the normal life of ties in service at equal annual renewals, 
which were originally installed and are still maintained 
with ties having a constant average life. It will be noted 
that the normal life of ties in service must be equal to the 
weighted average life of ties to maintain, if the ties in 
service remain in a constant condition. 

In the second section of the table Column 1 shows the 
year of the period used as a basis for this example. 
Column 2 shows the annual per cent of retirements in this 
example. (Table 3, Column 5.) Column 3 shows the 
annual per cent of retirements according to Mr. Goltra’s 
tabulation for 11 year life. Column 4 shows the annual 
per cent of retirements according to Miss Thorne’s 
empirical formula 

Y =.176 ++ 2718 raised to the power (x? + 10.2692) 

Column 5 shows the annual per cent of retirements in 
accordance with the mathematical formula (% + 4) *4 
— ? = (Table 6. Column 4). 

Miss Mable Thorne’s formula, Column 4, gives the 
same practical results as the mathematical formula, 
Column 5, from which I surmise it is derived. The re- 
tirements in “this example,” Column 2, show indications 
of following the same curve. Mr. Goltra’s tabulation, 
Column 3, follows a different curve. It may be that Mr. 
Goltra’s tabulation is based on tie retirements on fully 
developed heavily operated railroads, where a large per 
cent of retirements are caused by usage, or wear, ‘while 
this example is taken from a lightly operated railroad 
where all retirements are due more or less to natura! 
deterioration in which time is the principal factor. 
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Proposed Valuation for Recapture 


I.C.C. examiner says Congress intended short-cut method 


of finding value under Section 15a 


NEW kind of railroad value, called “‘value for the 

purposes of the recapture provisions of section 

l5a of the intersiate commerce act,” to be as- 
certained by “less thorough processes” than those of the 
valuation act, section 19a, is suggested by Examiner J. 
Paul Kelley of the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
proposed report made public by the commission on April 
10 in the cases involving the ascertainment of excess in- 
come of the St. Louis & O’Fallon and the Manufacturers’ 
Railway of St. Louis, two roads controlled by the Adol- 
phus Busch estate. This kind of valuation for individual 
railways corresponds somewhat to the tentative valuation 
of the railways as a whole for rate-making purposes used 
by the commission in 1920 in the rate advance case and 
the examiner says that values for rate-making and re- 
capture purposes are the same. 

Mr. Kelley says “it is necessary to conclude that Con- 
gress had in contemplation a valuation under section 15a 
that could be accomplished with greater facility and 
promptness than is required by the valuation under sec- 
tion 19a,” since to delay “the new scheme of rate-making, 
with its concomitant provision for the creation of a rail- 
road contingent fund” until the completion of the valu- 
ation “would in large measure defeat the purpose of the 
legislation.” It is proposed, however, that the findings of 
value for recapture purposes shall be permanent for that 
purpose and that any revision as the result of any change 
in value under section 19a shall affect only the future. 


To Be Argued as Test Case 


The recommended findings will be the subject of argu- 
ment before the commission, at a date yet to be set, and 
are expected to serve the purposes of a test case as ‘to 
the method of valuation used, which is said to represent 
approximately the reasonable and necessary investment. 
This is based on underlying data collected by the Bureau 
of Valuation for the purposes of section 19a, although 
the tentative valuations had not been completed, and ad- 
ditional data, from which was constructed a value as of 
1919, based to a considerable extent on 1914 prices, plus 
the cost of net additions to property since 1919. The 
commission has been holding hearings in many cases of 
railroads believed to have earned excess income, at which 
evidence similar to that presented in these cases has been 
introduced by the Bureau of Valuation, and a large part 
of its staff has been devoted to applying the information 
received under Order No. 3 as to additions and better- 
ments to this short-cut process of valuation for recapture 
purposes. 

The report recommends findings by the commission of 
the value and net railway operating income of the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon for recapture purposes for 1920, 1921, 
1922 and 1923 but that the Manufacturers’ Railway did 
not earn during those periods a net railway operating 
income subject to recapture, and that the two roads, al- 
though under common control and management, were not 
“operated as a single system” and therefore not entitled 
to combine their values and incomes for the purpose of 
calculating the percentage earned. 

Pursuant to the requirements of section 15a the com- 
mission issued orders requiring carriers to report to it, 
among other things, the value of their property used in 
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transportation service and their net railway operating in- 
come. The carriers were instructed to include in their 
reports statements in detail showing the manner in which 
the values were arrived at. In response to these orders, 
the St. Louis & O’Fallon and the Manufacturers’ Rail- 
way, filed returns or reports for the period March to De- 
cember, 1920, and for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923. 
Neither had accepted the guaranty of section 209. These 
reports show value and income for the two carriers 
separately and also for their properties combined, it being 
the claim of the carriers that they should be considered 
as under common control and management and operated 
as a single system, within the meaning of paragraph (6) 
of section 15a. A hearing was held on October 1 and 2, 
1924, for the purpose of affording opportunity to submit 
evidence in support of their claims and for the receipt 
of any other evidence that might aid the commission in 
making the findings required by the statute. The claim 
of the carriers of the right to combine their returns was 
specifically set for consideration at the hearing. The 
latter contention was disposed of first in the report, which 
says : 

Meaning of “System” 

In the absence of any indication of different intent, it must be 
assumed that Congress had in mind the usual meaning of the word 
“system” as applied to railroads. That meaning implies an operat- 
ing relationship and indicates that Congress intended operating 
unity to be the test of system relationship, and not ownership of 
tracks or methods of accounting. If Congress had intended that 
under this provision all railroads of common ownership should 
be grouped. there would have been no difficulty in expressing that 
purpose. Not only is there separate physical identity of these 
carriers, but there is no evidence of any correlation of function or 
present interdependence which would include them in the same 
system. 


At the opening of the hearing, the carriers, represented 
by Clark & La Roe, entered a general objection to the 
proceeding on the ground that it was premature, the com- 
mission not having determined the final value of the car- 
riers’ property under section 19a of the act. “Similar ob- 
jection has been raised in other proceedings of this kind, 
and therefore, the proper construction of the valuation 
provisions of the section will be considered,” the report 
says, and after quoting the language of section 15a con- 
tinues : 

Section 15a Construed 


These paragraphs must be considered in their relation to the 
section as a whole. It was well known to Congress that the val- 
uaticn of the railroads under section 19a was not completed and 
could not for years be completed. To delay the inauguration of 
the new scheme of rate-making, with its concomitant provision for 
the creation of a railroad contingent fund, until the completion of 
such valuation would in large measure defeat the purpose of the 
legislation, Therefore, it was provided, in plein terms, that the 
commission should proceed at once to determine values for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of section 15a. in its 
discretion using material gathered in the process of the valuation 
under section 19a, so far as found usable. While the commission 
is required by paragraph (4) to “give consideration to all the 
elements of value recognized by the law of the land for rate-making 
purposes” it is necessary to conclude that Congress had in con- 
templation a valuation under section 15a that could be accomplished 
with greater facility and promptness than is required by the val- 
uation under section 19a; and there is no inconsistency in the re- 
quirement that the results reached under section 19a shall be 
substituted for the values reached under the less thorough pro- 
cesses of section 15a, as and when the former shall be determined. 
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However, the revision thus made can affect only the future. While 
the valuations under section 15a are the best available, the findings 
reached are permanent and are not subject to revision as the 
result of any change in value under section 19a. While the com- 
mission is not bound in this proceeding by the processes or the 
results of the valuation under section 19a, it should observe the 
same principles of valuation as are applied in the latter, since both 
valuations are for rate-making purposes. Counsel for the carriers 
undertake to draw a distinction, holding that the valuations under 
section 15a are the more comprehensive; but that no such dis- 
tinction was in the mind of Congress is reasonably apparent from 
the fact that an ultimate substitution of one for the other is 
required. 


Value and Income of the O’Fallon 


The value of the property of the O’Fallon has not been finally 
ascertained in the manner contemplated by section 19a. The 
investigation for the purpose is in progress. Its immediate object 
is the ascertaining and reporting of the value for rate-making pur- 
poses as of June 30, 1919. All property owned or used by the 
carrier for its purposes as a common carrier has been inventoried 
and its condition noted, and an examination of its records and ac- 
counts has been made, as of that date. Certain of the results of 
that investigation are available, and exhibits setting these forth 
have been made a part of the record in this case. At the time 
of the hearing no tentative valuation report had been served upon 
the O'Fallon. The usual accounting, engineering and land reports, 
prepared by the bureau of valuation in accordance with instruc- 
tions, rules, regulations and methods approved by the commission 
had been served previously upon the carrier. Testimony and 
exhibits presented by the carrier and the bureau in this record, in 
so far as these relate to the value of this carrier’s property, make 
reference to, and to a considerable extent are based upon, these 
underlying reports 


Underlying Reports Available 


The information is therefore available for consideration in de- 
termining the value within the meaning of paragraphs (4) and (6) 
of section 15a of the act, for the several recapture periods. Such 
reports were prepared in final form by the bureau of valuation only 
after the carrier had been given the usual opportunity to take 
informal exceptions to them in preliminary form, and to confer 
with the bureau regarding such exceptions. It is to be understood, 
nevertheless, that upon the issuance of a tentative valuation, the 
carrier would have the right, under section 19a of the act, to file a 
formal protest of all items therein and to have a hearing. 

This record contains the accounting report as of June 30, 1919, 
together with supplements bringing the data therein contained down 
through the respective recapture periods. This report contains a 
complete corporate and financial history of the O’Fallon; the ob- 
tainable data on the original cost of its property; an analysis of 
its investment in road and equipment account; statements of income 
and profit and loss, with the dividend history of the company; and 
the general balance sheet statements. The original cost to date of 
the property as a whole cannot be ascertained. No complete an- 
alysis of the investment .in road and equipment account can be 
made, for the reason that the carrier’s accounting records for the 
period from the date of its incorporation, June 1, 1896, to June 1, 
1908, are missing. 


Investment in Road and Equipment 


Exhibits submitted by a witness for the bureau of valuation 
show the recorded investment in road and equipment of this carrier 
to have been $1,005,953 on June 30, 1919; $1,020,987 on December 
31, 1920; $1,139,309 on December 31, 1921; $1,141,128 on December 
31, 1922; and $1,114,445 on December 31, 1923. To the invest- 
ment balances, the bureau accountants have taken certain excep- 
tions, minor in amount. They point out that each of such bal- 
ances includes an opening entry of $907,805, as of June 1, 1908, 
which represents an arbitrary amount, based on the estimated in- 
ventory value of the property prepared by the company’s civil 
engineer as of that date. 

For additions and betterments, less retirements it is shown that 
the O’Fallon made outlays in money during the period from June 
1, 1908, to June 30, 1919, aggregating $98,148. The bureau of 
valuation also introduced exhibits showing the gross charges for 
additions and betterments to common carrier property subsequent 
to June 30, 1919, and the gross credits for such property as had 
been retired, resulting in the showing of the net increase or de- 
crease in the original cost of common-carrier property. These 
exhibits also contain computations designed to show the average 
cost of the property placed in service during each of the recapture 
periods. 

This record also contains the underlying engineering report. ‘In 
this exhibit estimates of the cost of reproduction new and cost 
of reproduction less depreciation based upon normal 1914 prices are 
contained. These unit prices have been determined by considera- 
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tion of the prices for labor and materials and the cost of con- 
structing and equipping railroads during a five-year period ending 
June 30, 1914, in most instances, and for certain other costs of 
materials and construction periods up to 10 years, and in some 
instances exceeding 10 years, ending June 30, 1914, was surveyed. 

There is also in evidence a statement of the cost of reproduc- 
tion new and cost of reproduction less depreciation of the property 
which the carrier owned and used in performing transportation 
service on December 31, 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923. The prices 
used by the commission’s engineers in formulating these estimates 
are the normal 1914 prices, as previously defined. Reports of the 
carriers to the commission which have been verified show addi- 
tions or retirements subsequent to June 30, 1919. 


Cost of Reproduction at 1914 Prices 


The following table shows the cost of reproduction new and 
cost of reproduction less depreciation of the property of the O’Fal 
lon, exclusive of land, on June 30, 1919, and on December 31, 
1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, based upon the normal 1914 prices: 


Cost of re- Cost of reproduction 
Date production new less depreciation 
CT SS ee, ee $927,884 $678,506 
i; di Db hierssates eadembkeee ou ee 936,734 648,531 
i Ss Melee accdie os bebedubandee Gee 950,553 692,923 
Se Ap nee 951,974 674,769 
Sy as nd San wheheneededewncae ben 940,708 645,466 


No attempt was made by witnesses for the bureau of valuation 
to restate these estimates of reproduction costs upon the basis 
of prices for the four recapture periods. A witness for the bu- 
reau testified, however that, in his opinion, as a result of his 
investigation, changes in the levels of prices of labor and material 
between the 1914 prices as previously defined and the level at the 
end of each of the four recapture periods were represented by 
composite index numbers as follows: For December 31, 1920 
230; for December 31, 1921, 195; for December 31, 1922, 157; and 
for December 31, 1923, 174. He explained that his opinion was 
based mainly upon reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, showing general changes in “all com- 
modity” prices for the dates just specified. 

Since the hearing there has been made a part of the record, 
by appropriate agreement, a statement prepared by the carrier 
showing by accounts the actual costs of units of property put 
into use in common carrier service by the O’Fallon between July 
1, 1914, and June 30, 1919, both inclusive. In the statement there 
is also shown the total estimated costs of reproduction new of 
the same items of property as these appear in the underlying en- 
gineering report, arrived at by the use of unit prices as of the 
1914 pricing period. The comparison of the actual and the esti- 
mated costs for the 5 year period shows that the actual costs ex- 
ceeded the estimated costs by $38,843. 


Carriers’ Estimate of Reproduction Cost 


In rendering its returns, the O'Fallon stated as the value of its 
property the amount of its investment as shown by its books of 
account and as stated in its annual reports to the commission. At 
the hearing a witness for the carrier submitted evidence of value 
based upon the inventories made by the commission’s valuation 
engineers in pursuance of the section 19a investigation, to which 
had been applied prices as of the 1914 period, thereby obtaining 
the cost of reproduction new as stated in the underlying engineer- 
ing report. By the use of ratios said to represent increases in 
prices of labor and materials between the year 1914 and the re- 
spective recapture periods he undertook to state the cost of repro- 
duction new of the road and equipment as of December 31, 1920, 
1921, 1922, and 1923. To the resulting reproduction cost esti- 
mates he added the value of land used for transportation purposes 
as stated in the underlying land report in the section 19a pro 
ceedings. He also added cash actually on hand and the balance 
in the material and supplies accounts. By this process he arrived 
at values for the respective recapture periods as shown by the 
following table: 

Dec. 31, 1920 Dec. 31, 1921 Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1923 
Road and equipment 


(not including land).$2,112,708.72 $1,562,247.84 $1,471,026.57 $1,639,048.77 
OS eee rare 50,556.25 50,556.25 50,556.25 50,556.25 
CD  nxneeeeeca scaes 47,362.14 77,176.93 78,022.53 66,223.59 
Material and supplies. 84,912.27 48,651.17 42,180.07 63,123.70 


$2,295,539.38 $1,738,632.19 $1,641,785.42 $1,818,952.31 


The foregoing summary of evidence in the record is sufficient 
to show that there are presented for consideration the following: 
(1) The carrier’s book record of investment. This cannot be 
accepted in its entirety as an accurate statement of actual outlay 
for the property for reasons previously given. (2) The repro- 
duction cost new and less depreciation estimates as of June 
1919, and as of December 31, in each of the recapture periods, 
for property other than lands. The commission’s valuation en- 
gineers and the carrier’s engineers presented these estimates in 
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different forms. They differ in that the commission's engineers set 
forth estimates of cost of reproduction less depreciation and the 
carrier’s engineers stated only cost of reproduction new estimates. 
They differ also in that the commission's engineers made no ap- 
plication to the revised inventories of any unit prices, except the 
normal 1914 prices, although they submitted testimony regarding 
index numbers showing general price increases for the recapture 
periods; whereas the carrier's engineers applied to the revised 
inventories, as appraised on the 1914 price basis, ratios which in 
their opinion indicated the increased costs of reproduction new 
for the several recapture periods. (3) The value of lands. As 
to these the commission’s appraisers and the carrier's witnesses 
are in substantial agreement. (4) Studies regarding working 
capital. The carrier’s witnesses included in their computed values 
the amounts of cash and the book charges for materials and 
supplies on hand at the end of each recapture period. The com- 
mission’s valuation accountants presented the results of their an- 
alyses of the carrier’s accounts, made for the purpose of determin- 
ing the extent of the actual need of investment in cash and in 
materials and supplies to take care of demands for these in con- 
nection with the performance of transportation service. It is clear 
that during the period, 1919 to 1923, an investment of approxi- 
mately $50,000 in a stock of materials and supplies amply met the 
carrier's needs for working capital purposes. 


Other Elements of Value 


In addition to these elements of value, stated in more or less 
definite sums of money, the record presents for consideration de- 
scriptions of the carrier, of its traffic, of the territory in which 
it operates, its history, and summaries of the results of its opera- 
tion. There are in evidence also statements showing the cost of 
units of property added, and deductions for property retired, be- 
tween June 30, 1919, and the end of each of the recapture pe- 
riods. The statute directs that in determining values pursuant 
to section 15a the commission “* * * shall give due consideration 
to all the elements of value recognized by the law of the land for 
rate-making purposes * * *.” This shows that values of rate- 
making and recapture purposes are the same. There is a general 
rule that the determination of value for rate-making purposes is 
not a matter of formulas, but that it is the result of judgment 
based upon a consideration of all relevant facts. Minnesota Rate 
Cases, 230 U. S. 382. The commission uniformly observed that 
rule in the ascertainment of values for rate-making of railroad 
properties in compliance with requirements of section 19a of the 
interstate commerce act. San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
75 1. C. C. 463; New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, 97 I. C, a 
287. The commission also must observe the repeated declarations 
of the Supreme Court that the value to be ascertained is that 
as of the time of the inquiry, which means in this case for each 
of the recapture periods under consideration. 

Considering separately property other than land, the evidence 
which has been most carefully and thoroughly prepared, and in 
which full confidence may be placed is that embodied in the un- 
derlying accounting and engineering reports, as of June 30, 1919. 
For the purposes of this proceeding the carrier’s witnesses have 
accepted much of that information as a basis for their contentions 
as to values in the later periods. 

\t the time of the hearing the tentative valuation report had 
not been issued, and the carrier had consequently been given 
no opportunity to present a formal protest. In view, however, 
of the completeness and satisfactory character of all of the evr 
dence in this record regarding the value of the property devoted 
by the O’Fallon to common carrier. service on June 30, 1919, 
it is practicable to determine the value for rate-making purposes 
is of that date. _ 

In the absence of records which would show original cost, and 
because of the arbitrary manner in which the original entry in 
the investment record was made, the cost of reproduction new 
nd cost of reproduction less depreciation estimates contained 
in the underlying engineering report must of necessity in this 
instance be accorded much weight, though such studies cannot 
be accepted as determining value. The explanation hereinbefore 
viven of these estimates makes it evident that the reproduction 
costs reported more nearly represent the probable original cost 
or money outlay for the property, exclusive of lands, which the 
arrier was devoting to the service of the public on June 30, 
1919, than its cost of reproduction at that particular time. The 
line of railroad, approximately 9 miles in length, was constructed 
n the years from 1896 to 1900. While a satisfactory statement 
f the carrier’s actual investment, or of the original cost of its 
property, is not available, much thought and effort have been 
devoted to determining the costs of building railroads during 
the years immediately following the period when this carrier's 
property was being built. The results of that study are re- 
flected in the unit prices, which are herein termed normal 1914 
prices, used in making the reproduction cost estimates of this 
property. 
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Value as of 1919 Placed at $850,500 as the 
“Probable Necessary Reasonable Investment” 


With this basis it may be determined that the money outlay 
for the property which the O’Fallon was using in performing 
common carrier service on June 30, 1919, exclusive of lands, 
was approximately $966,727. This figure is the result of adding 
to $927,884, the estimated cost of reproduction new, as shown 
in the engineering report, the amount of $38,843, which is the 
amount by which actual costs exceeded the estimated reproduc- 
tion costs new for the units of property put into service be- 
tween June 30, 1914, and June 30, 1919. Deducting from this 
figure $249,378, which is the difference between the cost of 
reproduction new and the cost of reproduction less depreciation 
as stated in the engineering report, the remainder is $717,349. 
It does not follow, however, that this amount is the approximate 
investment remaining in the property, excluding lands, devoted 
to common carrier service on June 3), 1919. All of the assump- 
tions made in estimating cost of reproduction less depreciation 
as distinguished from cost of reproduction new, do not apply 
in the measurement of the investment remaining in a property 
that has been some time in service, as compared with the 
original cost. The test depends upon accounting rather than 
engineering methods, and all of the necessary accounting data 
are not available in this instance. The age of the property and 
the engineers’ appraisal are clear indications of a lessening in 
the service life of the property and of some consequent impair- 
ment of the original investment in the property. On the other 
hand, there are factors not always easily defined or measured 
which to a greater or less extent affect investment values in- 
dependently of changes in the physical condition of the property 
in which the investment is made. In the circumstances the final 
determination of value must rest upon judgment. Careful con- 
sideration of the fact that costs of various kinds, the aggregate 
of which cannot be definitely stated, have been incurred inevitably 
in putting and keeping the property in operation in a public 
service, and which may not be fully reflected in reproduction 
cost estimates, as well as of the other matters mentioned above, 
leads to the conclusion that the value for rate-making purposes 
of the property of the O’Fallon, devoted to common carrier 
service on June 30, 1919, exclusive of lands and working capital, 
was $750,000. This amount was the probable, necessary, reason- 
able investment remaining in such property as of that date. The 
value of the carrier lands was admittedly approximately $50,500, 
and the necessary investment in a fund for working capital, 
consisting wholly of materials and supplies, was, as previously 
stated, $50,000. The commission should find that the value for 
rate-making purposes of the entire common carrier property 
on June 30, 1919, was $850,500. 


“The Present Inflation in Prices” 


The circumstance which presents the greatest difficulty in de- 
termining what, if any, relation there may be between the value 
of this property in 1919 and in the years 1920, 1921, 1922, and 
1923, is what is referred to in the foregoing quotation from 
the Texas Midland case as “the present inflation in prices.” 
Without subscribing to the accuracy of the figures or estimates 
submitted by any of the witnesses, it may be stated in a general 
way that the costs of labor and of many materials were much 
higher during the 1920 to 1924 period than during the 1910 to 
1914 period. 


Cost of Reproduction Not Controlling 


It is urged on behalf of the O'Fallon, in effect, that the value 
of its property in 1914 was not less than the cost of reproducing 
it at prices then prevailing, and that its value in 1920 was at 
least its cost of reproduction at prices prevailing at that time. 
The commission has never indicated that the cost of reproduction 
new is regarded by it as the controlling consideration in fixing a 
value for rate-making purposes. It is one of the elements which 
the commission is required by section 19a of the act to set forth 
in its valuation reports. Even if the cost of reproduction new 
in 1920 were to be regarded as a controlling element, there is not 
in the present record evidence showing what it might have cost 
to reproduce the property of the O’Fallon at that time. The 
only evidence in this respect is that of the relation of general 
prices in 1914 and in 1920 and the other recapture years. Costs 
of railroad building, owing to improvements in methods and 
economies thereby affected, did not vary greatly during the 
period of 20 years preceding 1914, although the prices of labor 
and material fluctuated. Without doubt the costs of railroad 
building were greater in the period 1920 to 1924 than in the 
period 1910 to 1914. There is no testimony here as to how 
much it cost to build any railroad or any substantial part of 
one in any of the recapture periods, and for that reason it is 
impossible to make a comparison of such costs in the two 
periods. It is not safe to assume, as the carrier has assumed, 
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that costs of building railroads have varied in recent years in 
direct ratio to the variation in costs of commodities in general 
use, or in the costs of materials of labor generally. 

Even if there were in the present record a careful estimate 
of the cost of reproduction of the entire property of the O’Fallon 
in 1920 and the other recapture years, based upon known costs 
of constructing railroads at that time, such estimates could not 
be regarded as controlling in the determination of values for 
rate-making purposes. Compared with the actual or a reasonable 
and necessary inves ment in the property, such an est:mate, if 
taken as the measure of value, would produce a result that 
common sense and good conscience could not approve. 

There is the additional objection to the adoption of reproduc- 
tion cos's as the sole basis of rate-making value, that such 
costs tend to vary with abnormal increases or decreases in prices. 
The rate base determined by reproduction costs would vary, 
whereas stability of that base is essential. In t'mes of ab- 
normal.y high prices the value would be so great that the 
rate level necessary to produce a return upon it would be pro- 
hibitive. In times of abnormally low prices the value would, 
in a cors‘stent adherence to the method, shrink to the extent that 
actual inves ments made in good faith would be imperiled if 
not entirely destroyed. At most, a reproduction cost statement 
is the estimate of an expert regarding a single statutory element 
of value. 

Elements of Value 


Value rests upon a number of elements. The value of the 
property of ralroads for rate-making purpoces, wh ch is con- 
strued to be the value of property devo'ed to common-carrier 
purposes upon which common carriers are en‘itled under the 
law to earn a fair return, approaches more nearly the reason- 
able and necessary inves'ment in the property than the cost 
of reproducirg it at a particular time. In those cases, of which 
there are many and of which the present case is an example. 
Where it is impossible to ascertain and analyze the actual in- 
vestment, resort must be had to the application, to complete 
proper’y inventories, of unit prices regarded as normal in the 
sense that they are der'ved from actual costs paid by carriers 
over a considerable period of years when railroad construction 
was beng carried on extensively. 

The purpose is to insure reasonably adequate railroad service. 
Adequate service requires an adequate transportation machine. 
Such a machine can not be prov ded and mnintained unless 
these is a continuous flow of capital into the transportation sys‘em. 
This flow of capital can be assured by fair treatment to the 
capital already invested and to the additional capital required 
to keep the transportation machine abreast of the times. The rule 
of a fe'r e-'urr on the fa‘r value of the pronerty -is intended 
to accomplish this result. The method of valuation for rate- 
making purposes which we have adopted in these cases insures 
fair treatment to the investor because a fair return will be 
secured for every dollar that has flown into the project, pro- 
vided of course that traffic is ava‘lable. Whatever the price 
level may be, however severe the fluctuations, the method here 
employed will result in yielding a fair return on every dollar 
invested in the property. This is the greatest assurance which 
can be held out to prospective investors. No stronger induce- 
ments can be offered in fairness to all the interested parties. 

Inasmuch as the value of this property, exclusive of land or 
working capital, on June 30, 1919, heretofore stated in the amount 
of $750,000, represents approximately the reasonable and necessary 
remaining investment of the carrier in su~h property in the. con- 
dition in which it was at that time, the logical me’hod for determin- 
ing the value in the subsequent recapture periods is to add to or 
subtract from the 1919 value the net increases or decreases in the 
investrrent in property devoted to transportation service as de‘er- 
mined from the carrier’s returns to va‘uation order No. 3. The 
effect of this method is to add to the 1919 value the actual cost 
incurred by the carrier for property placed in service after June 
30, 19°9, and to deduct therefrom the cost at the time or purchase 
of any property withdrawn and retired from service. This is 
substantially the method applied by former Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, acting as referee for the New York Supreme Court, in 
the case of Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. v. Public Service Com- 
mission, P.U.R. 1918F, 335. 

Applying the method just outlined, the value for the purposes of 
this proceeding of the property which the O’Fallon was devoting 
to the service of the public during the 10 months ended December 
31, 1920, was $856,065. This amount is composed of the sum of 
$750,000, the value of property other than land on June 30, 1919, 
to which is added $50,500, approximately the value of the common- 
carrier land as stated in the underlying land report and agreed to 
by the carrier, and the amount of $50,000 to cover the amount of 
the carrier’s necessary investment in a stock of materials and sup- 
plies needed as working capital in carrying on its common carrier 
operations during that period, besides the sum of $4,133, which 
has been found to be the net cost of additions and betterments 
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less retirements during the period from July 1, 1919, to Februar) 
29, 1920, and the amount of $1,432 heretofore shown to be the 
average net cost of property added during the 10 months, March 
to December, inclusive, 1$2v. 

This method produces for the year 1921, for the purpose of this 
proceeding, $875,360. This amount is composed of $856,065, the 
value for the 10 months ended December 31, 1920, plus $9,327, 
which is the difference between the average net cost of property 
added during these 10 months and the total amount thereof which 
remained as an investment in the property on December 31, 1920, 
and plus the amount of $9,968 here‘ofore shown to be the average 
net cost of property added during the year 1921. By the same 
method, the va.ue of the property, for purposes of this proceeding, 
for the year 1922, was $978,864, and for the year 1923, was $978,236. 

The values stated are the values of the railway property held 
for and used in the service of transportation by the O’Fallon during 
the periods designated, and they constitute the bases upon which 
the net railway operating income in excess of 6 per centum for 
each of such periods is to be computed. In determining these 
amounts the property valued is regarded as an instrument of trans- 
portation, employed in performing common carrier service. 


It was stipulated that the net railway operating income might 
be entered in the record when determined and agreed upon by 
the commission’s bureau of accounts and the carrier. Such agree- 
ment has been reached and the following amounts entered in the 
record with the carrier’s annrowl, s‘a’ed to be the amounts of 
net railway operating income of the carrier: for the period March 
to December, inclusive, 1920, $147,520; for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, $182,727; for the year ended Lecemver o1, 1922, 
$165,123; for the year ended December 31, 1923, $147,654. 

The order issued by the commission on January 16, 1922, giving 
instructions for the computation of excess income for the portion 
of the year ended December 31, 1920, provided that such income 
should be primarily fixed as the income in excess of such propor- 
tion of 6 per cent on the value of the railway property held for 
and used in the service of transporiation as the net rai.way operat 
ing inccme for the corresponding months of the test period bore 
to the total net railway operating income for that period. The 
carrier accepted this rule as a proper one in its case, and submitted 
computations showing that the rate to be applied would be 4.7103 
per cent. The bureau’s computation, which was based upon revised 
figures of income, indicates a rate of 4.76178 per cent. In computing 
the excess income for the recapture period of 1920, the latter rate 
should be used. 

The commission should find that the valuations of the property 
of the O’Falen, and the net railway operating income of said 
carrier, for the serind March to December. incisive. 1929, and 
for the years 1921, 1922, and 1923, determined for the purposes 
of the recapture provision of section 15 (a) of the interstate com- 
merce act are as stated herein. 

The record regarding the value of the property of the Manu 
fac.urers’ Railway is of the same character as that regarding the 
va'ue of the pronertv of the O'Fallon. The inves*‘ieation for the 
purpose of ascertaining the value of this property is in progress 
but has not yet been concluded, pursuant to section 19a. As in 
the case of the O'Fallon, a!l property of the Manufacturers’ owned 
or used by it for its purpose as a common carrier has been inven- 
toried, its condition determined, and an examination of its records 
and accounts has been made with the view to ascertaining the 
value of such property primarily as of June 30, 1917. At the 
time of the hearing the underlying reports in the va‘uation invest- 
igation had been prepared and these were made a part of the record 
No tentative valuation had been issued and consequently the carrier 
had been given no opportunity to file a formal protest. The three 
underlying reports had been served previously upon the carrier 
and it had been afforded an opportunity to take informal excep 
tions thereto. As in the case of the O’Fallon, much of the testimony 
and a number of the exhibits presented both by the carrier and 
the bureau, in so far as these relate to value of this carrier’s 
property, make reference to, and to a considerable extent are based 
upon, these underlying reports. 


Not Necessary to Find Value 


It is evident from examination of the evidence that it is not 
necessary, for the purposes of this proceeding, for the commission 
to reach a conclusion as to the value of this property for any 
of the recapture periods. The net railway operating income ot! 
the Manufacturers’, as determined by the commission’s bureau 0! 
accounts and the carrier’s accountants, for each of the recapture 
periods was as follows: 


For the period March to December, inclusive, 1920.............. $64,527 
Poe the year ended Decemiber 31, 1921... ccccccsccscccccccccess 52,082 
a Ge SURF GN PONS BE, Bec cccdacdccicceceseccasece 95,258 
POP CS SURE GERD TPMT Bi, BOB cs ccccccctccccscecscice 84,371 


This investigation indicates conclusively that no excess income 
is recoverable from the Manufacturers’ for any of the recapture 
periods under consideration, and the commission should so find. 
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St. Paul Hearings 






Percy Rockefeller, Samuel Pryor, J. D. Ryan and others 
testify at New York sessions 


sion investigation of the affairs of the Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul continued during the past 
week before Commissioner Cox in the offices of the Port 
of New York Authority, 11 Broadway, New York. 

On April 8 and 9 Percy A. Rockefeller testified, answer- 
ing questions by Walter L. Fisher, former Secretary of 
the Interior and now retained as special examiner for the 
commission, Daniel H. Grady, assistant aitorney-general 
of Wisconsin, who, with Attorney-General Herman L. 
Eckern, represents the Wisconsin stockholders. A con- 
siderable share of the testimony on the first day dealt with 
Mr. Reckeller’s part in the acquisition by the St. Paul of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary. Mr. Rockefeller de- 
clined to admit that he had been an intermediary in con- 
nection with the purchase of that property. He said at 
first that he had not benefited in any way as a result of the 
St. Paul’s purchase of the terminal property, admitted that 
he had favored the acquisition under certain conditions 
which included the right price and the granting of certain 
rights to the railroad near Joliet, Ill. 

It was brought out that with Samuel Pryor and an- 
other, Mr. Rockefeller had been interested in the Owenoke 
Corporation. Mr. Pryor with Benjamin L. Winchell, a 
St. Louis banker, received a 10 per cent commission of 
$300 000 for the sale of the Gary property to the St. Paul. 
Mr. Pryor had deposited his half share, or $150,0C0 in the 
form of bonds of Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary in the 
Owenoke Corporation treasury so that the benefits accrued 
indirectly and in part to Mr. Rockefeller because of his 
third interest in the corporation. Mr. Rockefeller testi- 
fied he did not know that Mr. Pryor was to get a com- 
mission and he added that Mr. Pryor had told him that 
former associates of his in St. Louis were interested in 
selling the line. “I told him President Byram was the 
man to see. I never told Mr. Byram to look into it. I 
never told him to buy it.” Mr. Rockefeller was asked 
what was the real cause of the St. Paul receivership and 
in answer said: “I cannot ascribe the non-success of the 
road to any one factor. The property did relatively weil 
until 1916. 

Then there was the war, the uncertain industrial 
conditions afterward, the boom in California which 
diverted a large part of our population to the Pacific 
Coast, the discovery of oil in the Southwest, competition 
with the Panama Canal, the growth of the United States 
mercantile marine, the increased cost of doing business, 
the increase in taxes, increased labor cost and Federal 
control during the war.” 

Mr. Rockefeller also testified that his father, William 
Rockefeller, held a very large interest in the St. Paul but 
that his own interest at the present time only amounts to 
about 1,600 shares. In the continuation of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s testimony on April 9, attempt was made by Mr. 
Fisher to establish that during the time that Mr. Rock- 
efeller was a director and even thereafter, the Rockefeller 
interests had dominated the activity of the property. Mr. 
Rockefeller in this connection expressed his opinion of 
the St. Paul directors as follows: “They always used 
their best judgment. I know of no corporation in which I 
have ever been a director in which the board discussions 
were more frank and free. If their judgment had not 
heen as good as it was, conditions would have been 
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worse. They always acted for the benefit of their stock- 
holders.” 

Mr. Rockefeller later said that after his resignation 
from the St. Paul directorate he had been named a direc- 
tor of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary and explained 
that he did not try to evade the Clayton Act but rather 
complied with it. Questioned concerning President 
Byram’s salary of $50,000 originally and later raised to 
$75,000, Mr. Rockefe‘ler explained that employers have 
to maintain the going rate and that it was not reasonable 
to bleme all of the financial troubles of the St. Paul on 
Mr. Byram. Mr. Rockefeller expressed the view also that 
during the war the railroad administration had been 
partial to other railroads than the St. Paul and in con- 
clusion he again denied that he had co-operated with 
Mr. Pryor with reference to the purchase of the Gary 
property although he did admit that he profited: “un- 
wittingly.” 


John McHugh 


In the continuation of the hearing on April 9, the wit- 
ness was John McHugh, president of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank of New York. who said that he 
became a director of the St. Paul in 1923 at the personal 
request of President Byram and denied that he was put 
on the board to represent the Rockefeller interests. An 
interesting feature of Mr. McHugh’s testimony was his 
statement that while he was a director he at times owned 
no stock as required by iaw to qualify as a director. 
Counsel for the St. Paul showed that Mr. McHugh’s 
testimony was incorrect because the records showed that 
Mr. McHugh had owned, the qualifying shares. A 
portion of the questioning of Mr. McHugh was appar- 
ently directed but without particular success to show that 
the directors had left the actual financial arraneements in 
connection with the 1925 maturities to the bankers. 


The Gary Purchase 


Samuel F. Pryor, partner of Percy A. Rockefeller in 
the Owenoke Corporation mentioned above, testified on 
Monday morning concerning his commission of $150,000 
for the sale of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary. He read 
from a prepared statement and amplified in further detail 
the evidence that had been brought out in the cross- 
examination of Mr. Rockefeller earlier in the hearings. 
One interesting point was the fact that he had tried to 
arrange a sale of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary to the 
New York Central but that he discovered that the idea 
had already been presented to President A. H. Smith by 
Benjamin L. Winchell, at that time vice-president of the 
Pierce Oil Corporation. Mr. Pryor explained that he then 
got in touch with Mr. Winchell and arranged to pool their 
interests. The Gary was first offered to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at $5,700,000 and was finally taken 
over by the Milwaukee at a price of $3,000,000. Mr. 
Pryor received half of the commission and deposited this 
half, totaling $150,000, with the Owenoke Corporation. 
Mr. Pryor is chairman of the finance committee of the 
Remington Arms Company. 


J. D. Ryan Testifies 


The most interesting part of this week’s testimony was 
that of John D. Ryan, copper magnate, who testified on 
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April 12. Mr. Ryan was a director of the St. Paul from 
1909 to 1921, when he resigned his membership in con- 
formance with the Clayton Act. He was also chairman 
of the Anaconda Copper Company which sold the St. 
Paul much of the copper used in its electrification and he 
was also interested in the Montana Power Company which 
supplies power for the electrified division of the St. Paul. 
The questioning was directed to show whether Mr. Ryan 
had been influenced in his attitude toward the electrifica- 
tion of the railroad by his other affiliations. Mr. Ryan 
explained in great detail the purpose of the St. Paul in 
deciding to electrify its line. He said that his primary 
interest was in water power and electrical development in 
Montana and then added that for the reason that he was 
interested in power he had carefully avoided taking any 
active part in the negotiations for electrification. Em- 
phasizing this point he said, “Although I was selling 
power I would have resigned from tne St. Paul before I 
would have voted for electrification, had I thought it would 
not be for the best interest of the road.” Mr Ryan ex- 
pressed his belief that because of his knowledge of con- 
ditions in Montana, it was to the advantage of the St. 
Paul to have him serve as a director. Considerable atten- 
tion was paid to the St. Paul power contracts. Mr. Ryan 
explained that the St. Paul received its power at a very 
low rate and said furthermore that the power contract 
had been modified on one occasion to benefit the railroad. 

Edward S. Harkness was the largest holder of St. Paul 
securities at the time the directors decided to apply for 
receivership. It was pointed out that at that time he 
owned 103,000 shares and has since sold 42,000. The in- 
teresting feature of Mr. Harkness’s testimony on April 
13 was his statement that the St. Paul had, in 1923 and 
1924 initiated negotiations with various railroads look- 
ing to a consolidation of their interests. The roads ap- 
proached included the Union Pacific, the Illinois Central, 
the Nickel Plate and the Kansas City Southern but he 
said in each case the negotiations had come to naught be- 
cause the other carriers did not believe that the St. Paul 
had anything worthwhile to contribute. The effort was 
made by the attorneys to emphasize the fact that Mr. 
Harkness was associated with the Rockefeller interests 
and considerable time was taken up in trying to ascertain 
his familiarity with the operations of the railroad. The 
effort was made, for instance, to show that although Mr. 
Harkness was an active member of the St. Paul board of 
directors from 1916 until its receivership and a member 
of its executive committee, the plans for the road’s re- 
organization had been worked out without his knowledge. 
He said that the receivership had been decided upon at a 
meeting of the board on March 17, 1925, and that the out- 
look had become apparently hopeless for a month or a 
month and a half before that. He admitted that he had 
not been aware that the bill of complaint which precipitated 
the receivership had been in the hands of the authorities 
as early as January 29, 1925. The St. Paul receivers were 
appointed on March 18, 1925. 

J. D. Ryan was again on the stand on Wednesday and 
supplemented his earlier testimony. On Wednesday the 
hearing was adjourned to be resumed the following 


Wcdnesday. 


SaFeTy ON THE St. PAut.—The safety bureau of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul reports that the number of employees 
fatally injured in 1925 was only one-third that of 1913, the year 
that the bureau was established, and injuries were reduced in the 
same proportion. During the past year 480 safety meetings were 
held, on the several divisions, with an attendance of over 7,000. 
Suggestions from employees for correcting conditions or practices 
totaled 9,580. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

April 3 amounted to 928,092 cars, an increase of 

4,692 cars as compared with the corresponding 

week of last year and of 66,102 cars as compared with 

1924, although it was a decrease as compared with the 

preceding week. Decreases as compared with last year 

were reported from the Southern, Northwestern and 

Southwestern districts and in livestock, forest products, 

ore and miscellaneous freight. The summary, as com- 

piled by the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING. 


Week ended Saturday, April 3, 1926. 


Districts: 1926 1925 1924 
RS eee peer te ene ee 228,701 223,994 211,779 
ere a ee ee 192,623 191,947 178,355 
a Sata 46,305 42,166 34,132 
I Wend nudges i gaee bk Gah aie 155,483 157,569 138,414 
ARE a 110,206 114,333 109,919 
Re MONON 65 occu cavcddadeeen 125,402 120,983 128,747 
ENE Oe ae 69,372 72,408 60,644 
lotal Western Districts .......... 304,980 307,724 299,310 
Ee SPE, waccccecsadacaai 928,092 923,400 861,990 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain products ......... , 37,673 34,367 35,096 
CNS ead a anal ences aaiea 21,391 23,835 28,590 
nT siivees atcethhekdsbeucedeodu . 156,909 132,999 ° 123,203 
DD SORDMataaneeewn tachnenesWahs ‘ 13,026 12,058 12,300 
WUNGOR BOOMS 6 occccsadccne ace 73,162 79,586 77,491 
Dl 6ttGdcticewabivasd<¥bawhdnamna 12,436 13,104 11,837 
0 A A ee erry 262,706 262,560 251,612 
NES soc avivecebeadevasues 350,789 364,891 321,861 
EE. Deis tnd add bret Ss 923,400 861,998 
TI il i iar os eit atid ea ak we aelde aaa ads 967,838 932,769 907,389 
Dt + wed ode dunanekaseesaetes 977,209 911,481 908,390 
CTE tsi wde en XK miteske een 967,411 926,119 916,762 
meet an Me MET Ce 964,681 932,044 929,381 
Cumulative total, 14 weeks.......... 12,913,690 12,705,809 12,450,001 


The freight car surplus for the week ended March 31 
averaged 246,549 cars, including 104,280 coal cars and 
95,478 box cars. The Canadian roads for the same week 
had a surplus of 23,205 cars, including 18,850 box cars 
and 200 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada in the week 
ended April 3 were 50,228 cars, a decrease of 1,214 cars 
from the same week last year, owing to the Easter holiday, 
but they were 4,965 cars over the Easter week loading 


last year. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 
sata Mie 





sina a to date 

; aS April 3 Mar. 27 April 4 

Commodities: 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products 4,682 5,747 6,317 89,455 86,392 
Beer GE acadewane dare 2,089 2,306 2,494 26,824 29,689 
DE <tethucenndutedci 3,033 3,044 2,530 59,844 63,629 
RNY aPet ies athe ecm ali ire ce 336 358 269 6,269 4,137 
eee 3,373 3,922 3,530 42,031 39,052 
BO ae 3,051 3,885 2,890 50,792 52,624 
Pulp and paper ......... 2,437 2,541 1,987 34,417 28,161 
Other forest products.... 3,196 3,835 2,525 46,812 43,462 
SE arr 1,395 1,384 1,284 18,492 15,364 
Merchandise, L. C. L. .. 14,878 16,658 16,312 193,221 185,922 
Miscellaneous .......... 11,757 12,948 11,304 144,849 133,000 
Total cars loaded....... 50,228 56,628 51,442 713,006 681,432 
Total cars received from 

CRE nersnsaecus 38,249 42,253 33.705 482,620 443,188 


A Tora of 2,136 patients were cared for at the Missouri Pacific 
hospital at Little Rock, Ark., during 1925, an increase of 752 over 
1924. A total of 19,270 employees of the road called at the hos- 
pital for treatment. There was a decrease of 4 days per patient 
in the average time patients were held at the hospital during 1925 
as compared with the previous year. The number of employees 
at the hospital, including doctors, increased from 20 in 1923 and 
1924 to 84 in 1925, due to the opening and operation of the district 
hospital. The actual expense of operating the hospital was 
$114,987. The expense per patient cared for at the hospital wa 
$5.05 per day, while the cost of treating patients not confined i: 
the hospital was 89% cents per patient. 
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C. & O. Holds Second Annual 
Younger Men’s Conference 


T was only two and a half years ago that the first In- 

ternational Younger Railroad Men’s Conference was 

held at St. Louis, Mo. Readers of the Railway Age 
are familiar with this significant development through 
articles which have been published covering the St. Louis 
conference (October 25, 1924, page 739), the Detroit con- 
ference (November 22, 1924, page 940), and the Pitts- 
burgh conference (November 28, 1925, page 992). Thus 
far the Chesapeake & Ohio has been the only road to 
hold a system conference, the first one of these being held 
at Huntington, W. Va., April 3 to 5, 1925 (Railway Age, 
\pril 11, 1925, page 937). 

Since the first conference E. W. Grice, assistant to the 
president, has followed the progress of the boys who 
attended the meeting last year, through periodic reports 
from the officers and supervisors. This, added to the ex- 
perience of the officers who helped with the first con- 
ference, has stimulated a larger interest on the part of 
these officers and supervisors in all of the boys under their 
charge. Moreover, the boys themselves have done much 
to extend the influence of the movement to their com- 
panions through the formation of American Railroad 
Employed Boys’ Clubs or similar organizations, or through 
contacts in other ways, both inside and outside of the 
office and shop. 

The second annual conference, which was held at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., April 9, 10 and 11, was conducted in gen- 
eral along the same lines as the former conferences, ex- 
cept that several detail improvements were made on the 
basis of previous experiences. One hundred and twenty- 
five boys, between the ages of 16 and 20, and representing 
all departments, attended the conference, which was held 
under the auspices of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. G. W. 
Campbell of the Y. M. C. A. College at Chicago, led the 
song services—a rather important factor in promoting 
fellowship. 

The conference opened on Friday afternoon, April 9, 
with an address by G. K. Roper, senior secretary, Trans- 
portation Department, National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., on “What Are the Values in a Younger Men's 
Conference?” The convention proceeded to elect officers, 
nominations being made from the floor, after which the 
candidates were asked to speak briefly as to what they 
believed could be accomplished by the conference. As a 
result, M. G. S. Stewart, a machinist apprentice at Russell, 
Ky., was elected president, J. K. Morrisey, a clerk in the 
general claim agent’s office at Richmond, first vice-presi- 
dent, and R. R. Scrugg, pipefitter apprentice at Clifton 
Forge, Va., second vice-president. Under the leadership 
of E. W. Brandenburg, national secretary, Boys’ Depart- 
ment, Y. M. C. A., an open forum was conducted for the 
presentation of topics to be discussed by small groups dur- 
ing the second and third days of the conference. 

President Harahan, with a number of general officers, 
attended the opening session, Mr. Harahan giving ex- 
pression to his hearty appreciation of the value and im- 
portance of the conference. 

\ conference banquet was held on Friday evening, 
J. B. Parrish, general manager, acting as toastmaster. 
Music was furnished by the C. & O. Huntington shop 
band. Addresses of welcome were made by the mayor of 
Huntington and the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, after which M. G. Stewart, machinist apprentice 
at Russell, summed up the spirit of the first annual 
vounger men’s conference on the C. & O., and Strother 
Keiser, weighmaster at Russell, Ky., spoke on “What 
Was Best in the Pittsburgh Younger Men’s Conference.” 
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Roy V. Wright, managing editor of the Railway Age, 
outlined three important forward steps which had been 
taken by the Railroad Y. M. C. A. in recent years, in- 
cluding the boys conferences, the better relations program, 
and the health and recreation movement. Brief talks 
were made by Vice-presidents G. B. Wall and F. M. 
Whitaker ; J. W. Small, chief mechanical officer and L. B. 
Allen, superintendent maintenance of way. 

President W. J. Harahan had expected to speak at the 
dinner, but bronchial trouble prevented him from being 
present. His address was read by E. I. Ford, assistant 
to the general superintendent at Huntington. 

On Saturday morning the major part of the time was 
given to discussional group meetings, with special relation 
to home, community and vocational problems, with an 
address by E. W. Brandenburg on “Finding Our Place 
in the World’s Work.” Vocational blanks, similar to those 
used at the other younger men’s conferences were filled in 
and were sorted during the afternoon, so that each group 
of young men interested in a particular vocation could 
during the evening advise with an officer of the de- 
partment in which the young man was interested as to 
his future and the best way to prepare for it. 

At a fellowship luncheon held during the noon hour, 
addresses were made by T. F. Barton, general master 
mechanic of the C. & O., and M. A. Kinney, superinten- 
dent motive power of the Hocking Valley. Saturday 
afternoon was given over to a recreation program and a 
sight-seeing automobile trip. At dinner that evening 
each group of boys sat at a table with their advisers, in- 
cluding railroad officers assisted by Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries. After an address by Roy V. Wright on “Oppor- 
tunities in the Transportation Industry,” the groups sep- 
arated, going to different rooms, and the remainder of 
the evening was spent in advising with the young men 
as to their preparation for the future. 

On Sunday morning the discussional groups consid- 
ered the importance and value of religion in a young 
man’s life. The conference closed with an address on 


“The Next Step” by Ward W. Adair, general secretary, 
Park Avenue Railroad Y. M. C. A., New York. 














International 


Derailment Near San Juan, Costa Rica, on March 14, in Which 
250 Lives Were Lost 
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Progress in Solving 
the Railroad Problem* 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of the Railway Age 


HAT real progress toward the solution of the na- 
tion's railroad problem is being made can be con- 
clusively demonstrated by mention of a _ few 

outstanding developments which have occurred within 
the last two years. 

Those who are interested in the solution of the railroad 
problem may be divided into, first, the public which re- 
ceives transportation service, pays rates to the railways 
and collects taxes from them; secondly, the employees 
who receive wages from them; and, third, investors who 
own their securities. 

Both the average freight rate and the average pas- 
senger rate declined during the last two years, with the 
result that the public paid the railways last year $75,000,- 
000 less in freight charges and $30,000,000 less in pas- 
senger charges than it would have paid for the same 
amount of transportation at the average rates of 1923. 

The public also collected $26,000,000 more in taxes 
from the railways than in 1923. Thus, through lower 
rates and higher taxes, the public benefited to the extent 
of $131,000,000. In addition it received a greatly im- 
proved service, the value of which was enormous. 

The number of employees was reduced, but the average 
wage per hour of employees was increased. The result 
was that for the number of hours they worked last year 
the employees received $100,000,000 more in wages than 
they would have received if they had been paid the aver- 
age hourly wage of 1923. 

In spite of higher taxes, lower average rates and higher 
average wages, the net operating income of the railways, 
with which they may pay fixed charges and dividends, 
increased $153,000,000 in 1925 over 1923. The net re- 
turn on their property investment in 1923 was 4.48 per 
cent and in 1925 it was 4.83 per cent. This was equiv- 
alent, in 1925, to an average of 5.63 per cent on the tenta- 
tive valuation made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Of course, as is well known, the railways in 
western territory earned less than these averages. 

Thus it will be seen that, from the standpoint of the 
selfish interest of each of the three parties concerned, 
progress was made. This three-fold progress was ren- 
dered possible by great economies in operation, and these 
in turn were largely made possible by the investment of 
about three billion dollars of capital in the railroad in- 
dustry within the last four years. 

It is a question of the first importance whether this 
progress toward a solution of the railroad problem is to 
be continued or arrested. 

What is the railroad problem? It is the problem of 
establishing and afterwards maintaining economic justice 
hetween the public, the employees and the investors. It 
is the problem of establishing equitable relations between 
the rates charged and the service rendered to the public, 
the wages paid to the employees and the return paid to 
investors for use of their capital. You cannot give to 
one of these parties more than it is entitled to without 
giving to one or both of the other parties less than they 
are entitled to, and thus failing to solve the problem. 

A movement has been started for large advances in 
the -wages of railway employees. Everybody wants to 
see railway employees well paid. But every fair and 


* From an address delivered on April & at a luncheon of the Rochester 
Chember of Commerce and the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board at 
Rochester, N. Y 
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right minded person also wants to see patrons of the 
railways get reasonable rates and the investors in their 
securities get reasonable returns on their investment, 
Such advances in wages as are being asked could not be 
paid merely by reducing the net return earned for in- 
vestors. A twenty per cent advance in wages would wipe 
out one-half of all the net return being earned, although 
it never yet has been as much as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has held reasonable and necessary in the 
public interest. The question raised by this wage move- 
ment, therefore, actually is whether a large general ad- 
vance in rates should be made to pay a large general 
advance in wages. 

Continued progress toward the solution of the rail- 
road problem imperatively requires two things. First, 
all the parties interested must give more consideration 
to the interest and rights of the other parties than they 
have in the past. We have had the railroad problem so 
long mainly because some of the parties interested in it 
have selfishly tried by “economic pressure,”’ political in- 
fluence and misrepresentation to get what they have 
wanted regardless of the interests and rights of others. 
\t the present time certain labor leaders are grossly ex- 
aggerating the net return of the railways in efforts to 
further the wage movement. 

Secondly, regulation of railways must be made and 
kept a purely economic policy aimed only at doing justice 
between the parties. While the necessity of this should 
be plain, measures prompted by political motives con- 
stantly are being introduced in Congress to bring about 
unfair regulation in the supposed interest of particular 
classes or sections. Among such recent measures have 
heen the Hoch-Smith resolution, a bill to abolish the 
Pullman surcharge, the Gooding bill and a bill now pend- 
ing for regional representation upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. A commission composed of regional 
representatives would soon become a body of log rollers 
each of whom, for political purposes, would try to get 
rate decisions favorable to his section regardless of the 
national welfare. 

Progress is being made toward the solution of the 
ralroad problem because regulation has been becoming 
more reasonable and constructive, and this has given op- 
portunity and stimulus for improvements in the physical 
properties of the railways and in their management. 
Under a public policy aimed solely at doing economic 
justice between all parties concerned, railway operation 
will continue constantly to increase in efficiency and 
economy and all parties will benefit. Whenever the na- 
tion allows reversion to a policy dictated by the selfish 
pressure of classes or sections through use of their real 
or supposed economic or political power, the progress 
now being made toward a solution of the railroad prob- 
lem will stop. 












On the Atlantic & Great Western (Erie) in 1862 
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The New England Railroad Club will hold its annual ban- 
quet and entertainment on May 11 at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 


The Central Railway Club will have its “ladies’ night” on 
May 13. There will be a special program of entertainment and 
a bal masque. 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will hold its next meeting 
on April 22. Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chairman of the Eastern 
Railroads’ Committee on Public Relations, will address the 
meeting on “A Square Deal on Valuation and Earnings.” 


The Cleveland Steam Railway Club will meet on May 3 to 
hear a paper on Equipping All Cars and Locomotives with 
United States Safety Appliances, which will be presented by 
Henry Benz, assistant general foreman of the New York Cen- 
tral, at Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis exhibited 
at the St. Louis Union Station, on April 12, a new locomotive 
built at its own shops for handling transfer traffic between the 
carriers connecting with the terminal. This engine in working 
order weighs 422,500 Ib., and has a tractive force of 60,335 Ib. 
It is one of twenty of its type added to the terminal equipment. 


Inspection of Air Brake Tests 


Air brake tests being conducted in the mechanical engineer- 
ing building at Purdue University were inspected by the 
committee on safety appliances of the Mechanical Division 
of the American Railway Association, during the week of 
April 5. The committee made a complete inspection of the 
laboratory equipment and reviewed the experimental data 
which has been compiled to date. 


Safety Campaign in Toledo 


\ four months’ safety campaign, consisting of a series of 
six rallies recently held in Toledo, Ohio, was participated in 
by all of the railroads centering in that city, fourteen of them. 
These rallies were conducted by the Railway Safety Com- 
mittee of the Toledo Safety Council, G. E. Husted, chairman. 
The railroads bore the cost of the rallies in proportion to 
attendance of their employees, the apportionment being made 
in advance by the distribution of attendance tickets, 1000 
for each meeting. Well-known speakers were brought in 
from various cities, and each rally was followed by an enter- 
tainment and a dance. Prizes were given for attendance. 


Safety Section Meeting at St. Louis, April 27 


The safety section of the American Railway Association, Robert 
Scott, chairman, will hold its sixth annual meeting at Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
\pril 27, 28 and 29. 


Increased Effort Needed in Accident Prevention 


T. H. Carrow, chairman of the committee on statistics of the 
safety section, A. R. A., calling attention to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s report of railroad accidents for the last 
calendar year (noticed in another column), reminds operating 
officers and safety committees that with a comparatively stable 
vorking force throughout 1925 there was an increase of three 

r cent in the number of employees on duty killed and a reduction 

only 4.8 per cent in the number injured. For the month of 
December alone the increase in the number killed was 22.5 per 
cent. It is hoped, says the circular, that this record will suggest 
increased safety activities wherever they may be necessary. 
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Valuation Arguments 


Oral arguments will be heard by Division I oi the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 17 on the commission’s tentative 
valuation of the properties of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. Oral arguments will also be heard by the entire com- 
mission on May 13, 14 and 15 on the tentative valuation reports 
on the properties of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and sub- 
sidiaries. 


Claims Settled Promptly 


EKighty-nine per cent of all claims against the railroads growing 
out of loss or damage to freight during 1925 were settled within 
90 days after their presentation, according to reports compiled by 
the Freight Claim Division, A. R. A. In 1924, the number of 
claims settled within 90 days represented 86.5 per cent. Of the 
total number of claims filed in 1925, 70 per cent were adjusted 
within 30 days, as compared with 68 per cent in 1924, . The rail- 
roads in 1925 received approximately 2,503,000 claims for loss and 
damage. At the close of 1925, only 204,962 claims remained un- 
adjusted, compared with 228,659 at the end of 1924. 


Mechanical Division Scholarships at Stevens 


The Mechanical Division of the: American Railway Association 
has four scholarships at Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J., three of which will be vacant in June. These scholarships 
are available for the sons of members of the division and cover 
the regular tuition charges for a four-year course, leading to the 
degree of Mechanical Engineer (M. E.). The course offered also 
includes instruction in electrical, civil and other branches of engi- 
neering. Applications for these scholarships should be in the 
hands of the secretary of the division not later than May 1, 1926. 
In case there are more than three ‘applicants, scholarships ‘wil! be 
given to the three passing the entrance examination with the 
highest standing. 


Wage Statistics for January 


Class I railroads reported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a total of 1,730,071 employees as of the middle of the 
month of January, 1926, a decrease of 23,137, or 1.3 per cent, as 
compared with returns for the preceding month. The total com- 
pensation, $239,788,434, shows a decrease of $5,000,508, or 2.0 per 
cent, compared with the returns for the corresponding month last 
year, the number of employees reported shows an increase of 0.1 
per cent. But owing to the fact that four Sundays occurred in 
January, 1925, and five in January, 1926, the average number of 
straight-time hours worked per employee decreased from 203 to 
197. This decrease, while offset to some extent by an increase of 
6 mills in the average straight-time hourly earnings, resulted in 
a decrease of 1.5 per cent in total compensation. 


Illinois Manufacturers’ Association Takes 
Exception to Proposed Increase in Revenues 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has filed a brief. with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in which the association takes 
exception to the proposed increase in revenues in the western dis- 
trict under Ex Parte 87. The association does not concur in nor 
oppose the application of the western carriers for increases in the 
present rates in the western territory, but is opposed to the pro- 
posal of the carriers to apply these increases to the rates within 
the territory known as the Illinois District, embracing all points 
in Illinois, points in Wisconsin on and south of the line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to Madison, Wis., the Chicago & 
North Western, Madison to Dodgeville, and on and east of the 
Illinois Central, Dodgeville to the Wisconsin state line, also. points 

(Continued on page 1090) 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Roads—Selected Items for February, 1926, 











Ton-miles (thousands) Average number 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles ae —Oxo-——_—_—— of locomotives on line daily 
Average PS Amen, Gress. Net -— 
miles of Principal Leaded Per Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Per cent 
Region, read and yeat road Train- and (thou- cent locomotive and non- ice- serv- unserv- . 
New England Region operated miles helper Light ont ) loaded and tender revenue able iceable iceable Stored Ne 
Boston & Albany.......+... 1926 404 230,013 252,174 30,398 354 72.7 214,883 84,481 117 12 9.3 ] 
1925 404 255,817 271,708 26,488 : 729 69.7 243,969 96,821 129 16 10.7 3 
Boston & Maine.......... 1926 2,250 448,993 511,905 42,920 10,909 76.7 515,410 211,198 316 96 23.2 52 
1925 2,282 495,659 567,998 53,529 12,053 72.4 602,734 249,526 337 115 25.5 30 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf..1926 1,885 421,155 433,708 34,240 11,097 73.5 534,244 215,943 260 51 16.3 23 
1925 1,931 453,099 474,845 33,881 11,857 71.1 597,744 250,739 296 72 19.5 14 
Great Lakes Region: Ge 
Delaware & Hudson........ 1926 875 315,820 430,336 48,432 8,389 65.9 503,363 244,328 248 38 13.2 100 
1925 888 369,293 503,949 45,835 9,773 65.5 632,210 322,468 239 35 12.8 47 
Del., Lack. & West........- 1926 993 455,645 534,194 61,737 13,882 71.1 717,703 291,454 280 62 18.1 67 
1925 993 541,027 657,736 95,947 16,525 70.3 933,410 429,332 295 63 17.6 7 
Erie (ine. Chi. & Erie)...1926 2,323 904,563 990,298 102,682 30,118 63.7 1,822,785 793,541 595 103 14.8 152 
1925 2,325 875,709 978,489 97,475 31,165 67.4 1,857,567 863,149 646 100 13.3 135 
EB eer ee 1926 1,345 489,469 538,395 75,492 14,453 68.1 796,770 340,298 409 90 18.1 96 
1925 1,357 547,839 605,760 66,451 16,127 65.9 958,890 441,606 456 63 12.1 95 
Michigan Central.......... 1926 1,835 549,705 566,348 17,575 18,688 64.9 983,205 349,488 274 59 17.7 84 
1925 1,826 536,993 548,653 18,916 17,251 65.2 947,759 345,130 301 66 18.0 73 
New York Central......... 1926 6,478 2,127,018 2,438,129 184,845 72.274 62.3 4,425,818 1,936,500 1,119 328 22.7 115 
1925 6,478 2,065,043 2,364,968 178,672 70,431 61.7 4,312,045 1,876,516 1,214 346 22.2 185 
New York, Chi. & St. L....1926 1,665 608,928 618,373 5,057 18,476 67.0 1,001,256 399,717 245 67 21.6 50 
1925 1,669 643,211 651,974 7,093 18,976 65.7 1, 055, 746 435,350 257 61 19.1 47 
Pere Marquette. .......+6s- 1926 2,198 394,057 402,204 4,947 9,873 63.7 573,824 242,095 190 27 12.3 22 
1925 2,198 356,135 363,632 6,537 9,034 65.1 525,761 248,415 188 26 12.3 23 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1926 231 138,609 139,472 987 4,502 58.8 350,605 191,548 64 14 17.9 14 
1925 231 134,839 135,196 910 4,475 60.6 352,777 201,232 64 18 22.2 1 
WORMED cc cciccideccnsaces 1926 2,497 674,869 703,216 10,201 20,501 67.1 1,119,069 441.483 311 61 16.3 57 
1925 2,497 634,503 666,478 9,611 19,190 68.9 1,037,641 424,698 280 63 18.3 18 
Central Eastern Region: ( 
Baltimore & Ohio........- 1926 5,197 1,884,390 2,248,832 193,263 52,900 62. 3,468,767 1,682,378 983 227 18.8 25 
1925 5,196 1,720,004 2,012,614 166,423 48,556 64.3 3,039,067 1,459,507 928 324 25.9 57 
Central of New Jersey. ...1926 691 254,572 283,204 38,826 6,199 62.3 411,273 194,734 244 26 9.6 47 
1925 692 271,184 300,850 38,991 6,492 58.2 439,098 210,518 233 38 14.1 22 
Chicago & Eastern Ill...... 1926 945 255,447 256,441 3,890 6,863 62.6 419,983 195,729 116 39 25.3 23 
1925 945 228,335 233,198 3,732 5,984 62.7 369,071 176,777 115 41 26.5 27 
Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L..1926 2,374 703,788 731,729 23,272 21,161 61.6 1,371,897 642,102 323 96 22.9 5 
a 2,376 686,746 735,733 14,786 20,024 60.9 1,309,811 614,001 360 76 17.4 21 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1926 460 125,837 134,138 6,294 3,623 62.9 273,463 141,259 83 13 13.8 eesece 
1925 460 132,169 144,844 7,722 3,899 63.5 298.409 150,298 81 12 12.8 ee 
a a” Sere 1926 393 38,872 44,220 11,371 460 58.3 29,821 11,898 40 9 18.4 1 
1925 393 41,548 45,484 11,025 545 59.0 33,667 13,291 40 14 25.6 rT 
Pennsylvania System....... 1926 10,879 4,872,458 5,394,394 476,908 130,970 64.3 8,649,123 4,149,254 2,710 565 17.3 64 
1925 10,930 4,331,048 4,701,270 362,819 117,025 63.7 7,760,926 3,704,339 2,570 863 25.1 33 
ere rere 1926 1,129 700,144 780,639 83,680 17,454 59.7 1,252,643 648,596 368 69 15.7 49 
1925 1,132 649,156 712,849 69,441 15,682 60.3 1,101,344 566,690 383 80 17.3 40 
Pocahontas Region: , ; 
Chesapeake & Ohio. .......1926 2,633 1,174,196 1,292,764 46,442 35,353 57.2 2,802,941 1,524,956 529 89 14.4 12 
1925 2,598 1,072,948 1,128,044 34,273 30,720 56.5 2,425,932 1,304,732 492 108 18.0 15 
Norfolk & Western........ 1926 2,231 871,599 1,085,631 50,719 28,003 59.8 2,317,491 1,260,793 569 65 10.3 96 
1925 2,230 790,879 953,638 38,139 23,547 60.7 1,883,176 988,434 570 99 14.9 111 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1926 4,924 891,100 903,028 15,547 21,653 60.8 1,241,150 481,670 406 51 11.2 10 
1925 4,869 861,277 880,218 14,080 21,828 62.2 1,160,946 445,440 394 45 10.2 16 
Central of Georgia........ 1926 1,907 334,187 337,119 6,048 7,504 71.6 413,749 189,718 155 25 13.7 20 
1925 1,907 301,012 304,054 5,521 6,712 72.9 351,269 153,718 152 11 6.7 26 
Illinois pean (inc. Y. & 1926 6,225 1,752,736 1,776,026 36,676 48,723 64.9 3,029,775 1,340,793 771 104 11.9 11 
ile... Walneanesenaeeooese 1925 6,225 1,584,482 1,604,766 36,610 45,360 65.3 2,760,324 1,207.362 793 112 12.3 51 
Louisville ‘i Nashville...... 1926 5,021 1,771,879 1,902,924 67,493 34,647 61.8 2,323,648 1,144,088 603 112 15.7 aun 
1925 5,027 1,673,523 1,814,407 65,611 31,725 61.5 2,104,139 1,017,890 603 97 13.9 4 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1926 3,905 593,503 602,264 10,661 14,855 66.3 233,003 339,935 296 33 10.0 ee 
1925 3,755 520,936 531,085 12,574 12,730 68.0 688,283 275,576 238 34 12.5 a 
Southern System.......... 1926 8,043 2,125,376 2,174,625 47,095 50,083 65.0 2,850,279 1,187,523 1,025 163 13.7 32 
1925 8,157 1,884,509 1,941,447 35,497 45,649 67.6 2,480,566 1,022,654 1,072 158 12.8 27 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western. .....1926 8,469 1,338,367 1,377,504 22,923 31,114 63.2 1,799,033 731,520 739 200 21.3 90 
1925 8,463 1,326,105 1,365,478 26,867 29,400 64.3 1, 646,400 664,943 766 241 23.9 89 
Chi., Milw. & St. P....... 1926 11,202 1,415,396 1,522,077 86,248 40,294 63.7 2.285.616 994/881 894 204 18.6 188 
1925 11,201 1,448,332 1,529,168 73,058 ~ 38,584 65.1 2,199,906 968,264 956 163 14.5 91 
Chi., St., Minneap. & Om.1926 1,819 291,534 312,559 12,947 5,677 65.5 312,068 128,802 169 33 16.2 4 
1925 1,819 305,600 321,131 13,500 5,814 67.0 325,064 140,312 155 37 19.2 1 
Great Northern...........- 1926 8,222 663,082 686,544 37,348 21,418 66.4 1,220,323 534,714 608 145 19.3 169 
1925 8,251 682,516 706,310 37,483 20,670 67.8 1,157,054 534,974 624 162 20.6 139 
Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. 1926 4,372 486,629 497,354 4,465 11,415 69.0 593,442 262,755 297 at 12,8 25 
De “Sdckbeceacvcocutencs 1925 4,375 475,641 487,142 5,564 11,094 71.2 573,372 262,803 300 42 12.4 27 
Northern Pacific. .......+.+. 1926 6,510 731,148 768,638 41,716 23,445 72.1 1,290,937 597,560 521 140 21.1 103 
1925 6,435 685,430 716,351 40,599 21,270 71.8 1,161,431 540,567 536 171 24.2 113 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1926 2,185 162,999 173,811 14,088 4,882 70.6 273,181 121,759 142 21 12.9 14 
1925 2,181 160,796 169,917 14,511 4,468 74.2 243,679 113,231 140 22 13.4 16 
Central Western Regicn: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1926 10,143 1,349,940 1,432,691 71,456 40,118 63.8 2,351,717 892,335 793 164 17.1 233 
Se Sy ae | beeing 1925 10,045 1,318,125 1,399,923 69,084 39.400 67.2 2°209.868 883.210 826 182 18.1 235 
Chicago & Alton.........- 1926 1,022 272,767 289,627 6,103 6,329 59.9 396,624 168,123 136 23 14.5 28 
1925 1,022 263,566 286,669 3,910 6,233 61.6 377,247 160,654 126 28 18.0 24 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1926 9,349 1,386,221 1,430,279 51,103 40,586 63.2 2,389,508 1,079,493 808 196 19.5 52 
1925 9,326 1,383,379 1,430,192 52,153 38,501 64.7 2,236,062 1,020,407 823 191 18.8 34 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific... .1926 7,564 1,234,206 1,267,231 14,851 30,400 64.1 1,698,209 651,529 539 159 22.8 46 
1925 7,578 1,225,594 1,252,314 8,444 29,952 70.5 1,543,542 649,620 559 162 22.5 49 
Denver & R. G. Wn...... 1926 2,548 198,803 238,037 45,996 5.497 66.1 317,700 141,907 224 49 17.8 46 
1925 2.567 189,984 233,527 44,562 4,827 69.3 279,851 134,887 245 54 17.9 66 
Oregon Short Line........ 1926 2,490 284,223 296,759 19,525 7,467 65.2 453,418 196,822 193 25 11.4 58 
1925 2,414 254.624 268,171 18,645 6,531 67.2 392,283 179,105 185 41 18.0 53 
Southern Pac. (Pac. Lines). ae 8,555 1,241,884 1,361,694 213,187 36,920 65.4 2,203,331 857,035 698 211 23.2 69 
925 8,517 1,187,164 1,307,967 215,145 35,811 68.2 2,086,045 889,229 691 245 26.1 92 
ge Se 1926 3,691 735,433 756,484 39,064 28,118 75.0 1,468,562 622,447 484 59 10.9 200 
1925 3,688 700,427 716,220 31,764 25,117 75.0 1,217,988 570,886 489 64 11.6 175 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 1926 1,897 240,292 247,157 4,177 7,150 64.3 426,699 184,817 117 21 15.4 23 
1925 1,897 254,253 266,142 5,654 7,566 64.2 451,628 196,470 114 21 15.5 7 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex............ 1926 1,787 214,650 214,935 3,914 7,441 60.4 429,598 162,836 112 19 14.5 43 
1925 1,787 216,622 216,622 3,767 7,236 60.7 425,913 169,366 113 34 23.0 37 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex....1926 1,389 163,400 172,275 2,449 4,350 61.2 250,691 97,529 120 26 17.5 51 
1925 1,389 187,661 197,862 7,479 5,054 61.0 297,942 117,651 114 32 21.7 39 
Missouri Pacific..........- 1926 7,288 1,269,809 1,298,923 38,169 36,370 65.5 2,095,293 892,721 534 81 13.2 5 
1925 7,277 1,276,697 1,310,443 37,491 34,171 66.1 1,973,054 871,278 517 99 16.0 : 
St. Louis-San Francisco. ...1926 4.895 797,678 817,860 12,811 17,750 61.6 1,041,734 421 246 437 74 14.5 55 
1925 4,801 808,263 826,042 14/979 17,176 64.2 984,931 412,302 413 71 14.6 26 
Southern Pacific Lines (in 1926 4,435 620,724 621,583 2,754 14,043 65.1 795,745 324,806 253 75 22.7 32 
Tex. and La.)®........ 1925 4,441 631,106 634,445 5,483 14,533 66.7 833,657 359,479 258 71 21.6 21 
Texas & Pacific. .......00.:. 1926 1,953 281,067 281,067 1,173 7,620 63.6 435,292 163,702 151 27 15.2 15 
1925 1,953 268,958 268,958 2,362 6,944 65.3 388,561 149,915 150 41 21.5 17 








Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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26 
Compared with February, 1925, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 
126, Average number . Pounds of 
of freight cars on line daily Oross ui , Netton- _ coal per Locomo- 
. eco———_ um — tons Net Net miles 1,000 gross_ tive 
ily Per cent per train, Net tens ton- Car per ton-miles miles 
os ; un- excluding tons per miles miles mile including per 
4 Region, road and year . service- locomotive per loaded Per per of road locomotive locomo- 
— 3 New England Region: Home Foreign Total able Stored andtender train car car-day car-day perday and tender tive day 
= Boston & Albany........- 1926 2,071 5,203 7,274 3.4 12,347 934 367 19.4 415 29.4 7,466 228 78.1 
i 3 ‘abl 1925 2.569 6,470 9,039 2.9 11,952 954 378 20.5 383 26.8 8,556 208 73.6 
52 a a 1926 12,398 16,170 28,568 8.1 12,017 1,148 470 19.4 264 17.8 3,352 178 48.1 
3 1925 13,020 16,132 29,152 8.8 12,823 1,216 $03 20.7 305 20.4 3,906 163 49.0 
4 1 ¥y —_ ¢ Hartf..1926 16,791 22,901 39,692 13.9 13,841 1,269 513 a 3. 5092 5 53. 
= N. ¥., New H. & Hart 1925 19.045 20,853 39,898 21.8 14,579 1,319 553 21.1 224 14.9 4,638 152 49.4 
Geat Lakes Region: , - s —_ 
: 4 , 2 11,842 6,652 18,494 3.9 18,669 1,594 774 29.1 471 24.6 9,970 184 59.9 
09 Delaware & Hudson....... a Heer 7180 15°701 62 18°226 1712 273 33.0 733 33.9 12'970 195 71.8 
4 » Weste ..1926 18,465 9,146 27,611 3.5 18.961 1,575 640 21.0 377 25.2 10,487 191 62.3 
a Del. Lack. & Westem... 1928 16.568 10,340 26,908 3.7 19,271 1,725 794 26.0 570 31.2 15,448 184 75.1 
52 Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)...1926 35,831 21,439 57,270 7.6 22,958 2,015 877 26.3 495 29.5 12,201 142 55.9 
35 1925 35,693 20,918 56,611 7.1 23,603 2,121 986 27.7 545 29.2 13,256 142 51.5 
+4 ati ile. cicweneuns 1926 22,019 11,095 33,114 6.6 21,691 1,628 695 23.5 367 22.9 9,033 177 43.9 
9$ eo amine 1925 22,460 12,088 34,548 7.4 20,719 1,750 806 27.4 456 25.3 11,626 169 46.3 
ce re 1926 14,938 19,572 34,510 4.6 26,089 1,789 636 18.7 362 29.8 6,802 1 2.7 
°° Michigan Central. . 1925 13.768 15,896 29,664 5.8 25,111 1.765 643 20.0 416 31.9 6,751 130 55.3 
: aa Cnebes 926 62,170 73,406 135,576 4.4 24,147 2,081 910 26.8 510 30.5 10,677 141 64. 
+ Hoe RE Ss 0 1928 691455 741479 1431934 3:7 221936 2,088 909 26.6 465 28.3 10,346 141 58.2 
raw Work. Chi. & St. L....1926 13,231 10,283 23,514 5.1 21,993 1,644 636 21.6 60 41.9 8,574 29 : 
- New York, Cel. & 52. 5 1925 10,024 10,945 20,969 7.2 21,317 1,641 677 22.9 741 49.2 9,318 132 74.2 
52 Pere Marquette. .....s0000. 1926 9,251 9.653 18,904 4.4 16,844 1,456 614 24.5 456 29.2 3,934 126 67.1 
+ me ‘ 1925 8.893 8,873 17,766 7.2 15,711 1,476 698 27.5 499 27.9 4,036 128 61.8 
siete. & Rate Side... <+s0< 1926 10,896 8,530 19,426 7.7 25,142 2,529 1,382 42.5 352 14.1 29,556 80 64.5 
4 itts. & Lé 1925 13.643 8.076 21.719 4.5 25.422 2.616 1,492 45.0 331 12.1 31,050 73 59.4 
4 ieee: cs on ckadeanntees 1926 13,265 11,641 24,906 2.4 24.007 1,658 654 21.5 632 43,8 6,315 146 68.5 
7 abash .....- 1928 12941 11.488 24.429 25 21.843 11635 669 22.1 620 40.6 6,074 151 70.4 
. Ce —— — Pages! SU 1926 63,814 38,878 102,692 5.5 17,800 1,841 893 31.8 585 29.3. 11,561 188 72.1 
4 — * 1925 69.473 34,824 104,297 9.9 18,084 1,767 849 30.1 500 25.8 20,031 183 63.3 
_ - —_ sey....1926 16,367 15,136 31,503 2.8 14,650 1,616 6: 31, 2 . ,066 4 2.6 
7 Central of New Jersey---- 1058 i379) 11'271 «281641 3.3. «14-736 —«*1'619 776 32.4 262 13.9 10,862 186 44.8 
3 Chicago & Eastern Ill....1926 13,862 4,895 18,757 18.5 21,878 1,644 766 28.5 372 20.8 7,396 151 59.9 
ae 1925 15,100 4,198 19,298 19.3 21,145 1,616 774 29.5 326 17.6 6,680 161 54.3 
5 Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. L..1926 18,009 20,63 38,640 4.1 23,728 1,949 912 30.3 593 31.7 9,659 139 64.4 
i sit kt 1928 16,027 20,401 36,428 3.7 23,419 1,907 894 30.7 602 32.2 9,228 139 61.5 
Flein, Joliet & Eastern....1926 9,714 7,562 17,276 5.5 14,568 2,173 1,123 39.0 292 11.9 10,972 153 52.2 
eee —— 1925 9,837 8,758 18,595 8.1 14,249 2,258 1,137 38.5 288 11.8 11,674 150 58.6 
i Long Island........-++++: 1926 1,898 6,158 8,056 1.0 4,284 "767 306 25.9 53 3.5 1,080 385 40.2 
—_ sail 1925 1,936 4,836 6,772 .0.7 4,822 810 320 24.4 70 4.9 1,207 346 37.4 
er rgteM.. ...0 1926 206,987 96,977 303,964 9.5 17,690 1,775 852 31.7 488 23.9 13,622 156 64.0 
Pennsylvania Syste 1925 210.250 89°744 2991994 10.2 18165 1,792 855 31.7 441 21.9 12/104 150 52.7 
) billie: « .<netgnieke nee 1926 18,970 20,053 39,023 2.9 21,702 1,789 926 37.2 594 26.8 20,518 172 70.7 
) ‘ 1925 22.428 16,119 38,547 2.4 17,778 1,697 873 36.1 525 24.1 17,885 177 60.3 
! oe. ee 1926 29,846 12,673 42,519 3.3 24,836 2,387 1,299» 43.1.—«:1,281 $1.9 20,683 118 77.5 
— 1925 30,614 11,656 42,270 3.6 23,251 2,261 1,216 42.5 1,100 45.9 17,933 124 69.2 
! Norfolk & Western........ 1926 27,942 9,735 37,677 2.4 33,692 2,659 1,447 45.0 1,194 44.3 20,180 160 64.0 
' 1925 28,858 9,775 38,633 2.7 29,245 2,381 1,250 42.0 912 35.8 15,830 167 52.9 
ene ae Cee cians 1926 22,446 24,552 46,998 2.9 15,416 1,393 541 22.2 364 27.1 3,493 141 71.8 
— 1925 21.104 18,149 39,253 4.2 15,233 1,348 517 20.4 402 31.7 3,268 129 72.8 
Central of Georgia........ 1926 4,326 7,879 12,205 3.5 16,006 1,238 568 25.3 555 30.7 3,553 158 68.1 
1925 4,211 5,762 9,973 5.5 15,048 1,167 511 22.9 550 32.9 2,879 162 67.8 
Illincis Central (inc. Y. & 1926 41,354 22,968 64,322 4.2 21,811 1,729 765 27.5 743 41.6 7,693 145 73.6 
ek RR eee” 1925 46.057 20.217 66.274 3.6 21,014 1,742 762 26.6 650 37.4 6,926 146 64.8 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1926 43,609 24,125 67,734 6.8 13,661 1,311 646 33.0 603 29.6 8,137 183 98.4 
1925 41.394 20.803 62.197 8.4 13,797 1,257 608 32.1 584 29.6 7,232 192 95.9 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1926 12,306 18,732 31,038 1.4 14,653 1,404 573 22.9 391 25.7 3,109 154 66.6 
1925 11,322 13.264 24,586 3.2 13,450 1,321 529 21.6 400 27.1 2,621 155 71.5 
Southern System......... 1926 54,040 33,614 87,654 4.8 16.534 1,341 559 23.7 483 31.3 5,273 173 66.8 
1925 51,424 30,165 81,589 7.8 16,447 1,316 543 22.4 447 29.5 4,478 170 57.4 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western. ...1926 48,164 27.173 75,337 6.7 16,259 1,344 547 23.5 347 23.3 3,085 155 53.3 
1925 46.722 27.617 74,339 10.5 14,955 1,242 501 22.6 319 22.0 2,806 161 49.4 
Chi., Milw. & St. P...... 1920 54.938 20,364 = 75,302 5.8 19,785 1,615 703 24.7 471 29.0 3,172 157 52.3 
1925 53,85 24309 78.166 9.2 17,72 1,519 669 25.1 442 27.0 3,087 171 51.2 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1926 3.197 8698 11,895 11.7 12.899 1,970 442 22.7 387 26.0 2,529 170 57.5 
getter seis See 1925 3.629 11,048 14,677 10.1 12,862 1.064 459 24.1 341 21.1 2,755 167 62.3 
Great Northern........... 1925 43,281 9,513 52,794 7.9 21,208 1,840 806 25.0 354 21.4 2,323 152 34.3 
1925 45.428 11.301 56.729 7.4 18.460 1,695 784 25.9 331 18.9 2,316 164 33.8 
Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste 1926 18,572 5.782 24,354 4.8 13,763 1,219 540 23.0 384 24.1 2,146 131 52.6 
a eee eee 1925 19,861 6,621 26.482 4.9 13,355 1,205 553 23.7 254 20.9 2,145 143 51.5 
Northern Pacific.......... 1925 35,197 7,039 42,236 6.9 22,382 1,766 817 25.5 503 27.4 3,278 154 43.8 
1925 34.579 7.976 42.555 7.0 20,904 1,694 789 25.4 452 24.7 3,000 132 38.3 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1926 6,810 3,326 10,136 6.1 19,734 1,676 747 24.9 428 24.3 1,990 182 41.1 
1925 6,288 3,135 9,423 3.3 18,366 1,515 704 25.3 428 22.7 1,854 199 40.7 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. x S. Fe (incl. 1926 55,217 14,604 69,821 7.6 24,480 1,742 661 22.2 454 32.0 3,142 129 56.2 
i yo. Seetetameeper 1925 56,096 17,217 73,313 6.7 22,632 1,677 670 22.4 429 28.5 3,140 134 52.1 
Chicago & YM adnan elite 1926 9,899 4,146 14,045 6.5 17,906 1,454 616 26.6 426 26.8 5,876 172 66.4 
1925 9,970 6,474 16,444 3.3 16,351 1,431 610 25.8 347 21,9 5,614 162 67.6 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1926 50,217 16,527 66,744 5.8 22,506 1,724 779 26.6 577 34.3 4,124 152 52.7 
1925 51,710 19,237 70,947 7.6 20,954 1,616 738 26.5 513 29.9 3,908 164 52.2 
Chi., Rock I. & Pacific....1926 34,0623 18,503 52,566 11.0 17,702 1,376 528 21.4 441 32.0 3,076 164 65.6 
1925 33,239 19,201 52,440 10.7 16,178 1,259 530 21.7 439 28.7 3,061 164 62.4 
Denver & R. G. Wn...... 1926 11,159 3,698 14,857 3.4 16,755 1,598 714 26.2 341 19.7 1,989 206 37.2 
1925 11,467 3,807 15,274 5.1 14,643 1,473 710 27.9 315 16.2 1,877 228 33.3 
Oregon Short Line........ 1926 8,018 4,087 12,105 5.4 22,161 1,595 692 26.4 579 33.6 2,823 145 51.9 
1925 6,967 4,975 11,942 4.3 21,127 1,541 703 27,4 533 28.8 2,650 151 45.5 
Southern Pac. (Pac. Lines)1926 31,939 25,746 57.685 6.6 21,565 1,774 690 23.2 530 34.9 3,578 136 61.9 
1925 30,116 30,398 60,514 5.6 20,719 1,757 749 24.8 524 30.9 3,729 138 58.1 
Union Pacific.......0000. 1926 17,907 8,715 26,622 11.4 31,363 1,997 846 22.1 832 50.0 6,023 126 52.3 
1925 17,745 7,861 25,606 10.7 29.218 1,882 815 22.7 793 46.4 5,529 132 48.3 
Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 1926 11,531 4,184 15,715 2.9 24,602 1,776 769 25.9 418 25.2 3,479 115 65.1 
1925 9,492 5,121 14,613 3.9 23,249 1,776 773 26.0 478 28.7 3,699 117 71.8 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. .......... 1926 8896 3,839 12,735 4.1 27.095 2,001 759 21.9 454 34.3 3,254 108 59.6 
1925 8,032 6,384 14,416 4.4 24,755 1,966 782 23,4 416 29.4 3,385 114 53.8 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. of Tex... .1926 331 9,841 10,172 9.0 19,982 1,534 597 22.4 328 24.3 2,507 122 42.8 
1925 258 13,030 13,288 7.6 19,491 1,588 627 22.3 306 21.7 3,025 115 50.4 
Missouri Pacific.......... 1926 28,352 21,592 49,944 6.3 20,557 1,650 703 24.5 637 39.6 4,375 139 77.6 
; 1925 28,336 22,652 50,988 83 17,658 1,545 682 25.5 610 36.2 4,276 147 78.2 
St.'Louis-San Francisco....1926 19,228 12,268 31,496 5.0 17,114 1,306 528 23.7 477 32.6 3,073 167 58.1 
1925 19,381 11,637 31,018 5.1 16,050 1,219 510 24.0 473 30.7 3,067 174 62.1 
Southern Pacific | Lines (in 1926 11,752 16,191 27,943 8.4 17,286 1,282 523 23.1 413 27.5 2,616 121 68.1 
Tex. and La.)*.......... 1925 10,836 15,898 26,734 7.4 17,190 1,321 570 24.7 478 29.0 2,891 126 69.6 
Texas & Pacike CPt a AES 1926 6.801 6,373 13,174 3.1 19,312 1,549 582 21.5 407 31.1 2,993 115 56.5 
1925 6,746 6,106 12,852 9.8 17,414 1,445 557 21.6 365 27.3 2,742 142 50.7 
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on the west bank of the Mississippi river, Dubuque, Ia., to St. 
Louis, Mo., inclusive, and points in the northwestern corner of 
Indiana. 


New Lighting Equipment for Boston & Maine Trains 


The extension of electric lighting to practically all trains of the 
Boston & Maine which enter and leave the North Station, Boston, 
is contemplated in plans announced by the railroad. It is said 
to be the latest step in the Boston & Maine's effort to make 
travel by train more attractive, and eventually will be extended to 
trains operating on other parts of the system. 

Material is now under order for the new electric light installa- 
tion on the first lot of cars and locomotives, the railroad announces. 
In all, some 600 open platform cars and 200 locomotives are in- 
volved in the program, which is to be carried out at the rate of 
40 cars and 10 locomotives a month. 

To get the maximum results from the improved train lighting, 
car ceilings will be painted in ivory, a color which provides good 
reflection under the conditions of railroad service. 

The head-end system will be used, the current for the new 
lighting system being obtained from a turbo-generator mounted 
on the locomotive 

Head-end lighting has been used for two years on two trains 
in regular evening service between Boston and Reading Highlands. 


March Locomotive Shipments 


The Department of Commerce has prepared the following table 
giving shipments and unfilled orders of locomotives for March 
and for each month since January, 1925: 


Shipments Unfilled orders, end of month 
A _ ate 


Foreign Domestic Foreign 
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(3 months) 


Report on Gallitzin Derailment 


W. P. Borland, director of the Bureau of Safety, has made his 
report to the Interstate Commerce Commission on the derailment 
of eastbound passenger train No. 32 on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road near Gallitzin, Pa., on December 19, last, at 3:27 a. m. 
Moving at about 60 miles an hour, this train of one locomotive 
and eight cars was derailed on a curve of eight degrees, 30 
minutes, making a very bad wreck; one passenger killed and 33 
passengers and four employees injured. The track at this point 
is laid with 130 Ib. rails, 39 ft. long, with 23 ties to the rail 
length; tie plates are used and each rail has eight rail anchors. 
The ballast is 2 ft. deep below the bottom of the ties. 

Excessive speed is the whole explanation of the cause. The 
engineman was severely injured and could not be interviewed 
until nearly a month after the occurrence of the accident. On 
two occasions during the trip the air brakes had applied in 
emergency, from some unexplained cause, and the inspector thinks 
that because of this and because another undesired emergency 
application might be expected, the engineman had delayed apply- 
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ing the brakes after passing the summit, 114 miles west of the 
point of derailment (this with a view to doing the braking at a 
favorable location on the crooked line, descending at 1% per cent) 
and had delayed a little too long; and then the speed was beyond 
control. The engineman said that when he recovered consciousness, 
in the hospital at Altoona, where he was taken, he did not recall 
anything at all about the trip, until the conductor came to see 
him and talked with him about it. 

The conductor of the train had noted the unexpected stops 
caused by the wrong action of the brakes but had not considered 
the conditions unusual. Noting the abnormal speed about one 
mile over the summit, he remarked to a brakeman that the engine- 
man “had better apply the brakes,” but he did not think or act 
quickly enough to do anything toward stopping the train. 

The report discusses at some length the behavior of several 
types of triple valves on the cars, but is unable to throw any light 
on the cause of the abnormal behavior of the brakes. 


Cars for Carrying Helium 
The car built for the United States Army Air Service is de- 
signed for transporting helium gas from Fort Worth, Tex., to 
Langley Field, Va.; Aberdeen, Md., and other points where air- 
ships may need to have their supply replenished. The three forged 
steel tanks or bottles are built to stand a pressure of 2,000 Ib. per 














Car for Carrying Helium 


sq. in. and will carry 207,000 cu. ft. of free helium. The car 
weighs, empty, 197,200 lb. The maker, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, is building another of the same kind at its Johnstown (Pa.) 
shops. The cars, each 42 ft. long, have Westinghouse friction 
draft gears, type N-11-A. 


Brief of Sprague Company on Complaint 
Against New York Central 


The brief of the Sprague Safety Control and Signal Corpora 
tion, on its complaint that the automatic train-stop system of the 
General Railway Signal Company being installed on the lines of 
the New York Central fails to comply with section 26 of the in- 
terstate commerce act, and with the orders and specifications of 
the commission, has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The company also charged that the New York Central, 
in placing its contract with the General Railway Signal Company, 
had violated section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust law, and ex- 
tensive hearings on the complaint were held by the commission. 

The brief states that on August 5, 1925, a contract was signed 
between the New York Central and the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of equipment involving an expendi- 
ture of more than $50,000 in one year, that complainant was given 
no opportunity to bid on the contract, that the usual specifications 
were not prepared and no opportunity was given independent con- 
tractors to hid; and that no proof of compliance with the com- 
mission’s regulations under section 10 has been or could be filed 
with the commission. “On the contrary,” the brief says, “the un- 
contradicted evidence shows that the contract was awarded on 
compensation grossly in excess of the market value of equivalent 
apparatus; that others, ready, able and willing to complete said 
contract, could bid considerably less for the same apparatus, and 
also that the installation provided for in said contract would re- 
quire changes in existing equipment, to take care of clearances, 
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estimated by the New York Central Railroad’s own enginecrs to 
cost $300,000. 
“The evidence shows that Herbert S. Balliet, at the time of the 
making of said contract, was an officer and signal engineer and 
assistant terminal manager and secretary of the lines committee 
of the New York Central Railroad Company, and, consequently 
he was beyond doubt, the agent of that company. Mr. Balliet 
was also, at such time, the beneficial and record holder of ten 
shares of the common stock of the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany, which he sold at a profit of $2,212.50 on an investment ot 
$1,190 in five months. Are railway officials thus to profit at the 
expense of the safety of the traveling public? It further appears 
that at said time Mr. Balliet was likewise the recipient of roy- 
alties from the General Railway Signal Company under a patent 
which he had assigned to it.” In conclusion the brief denies 
that “this proceeding is one brought by a ‘disgruntled contrac- 
tor’ who seeks to discredit a competitor,” saying: “We simply) 
take the position that no unsafe appliance should be installed” 


Report on Collision at Castorland, N. Y. 


\V. P. Borland, director of the bureau of safety, has reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission on his investigation of a 
collision on the New York Central at Castorland, N. Y., on 
February 18, when eastbound passenger train No. 59, leaving 
Utica at 3:30 a. m. for Ogdensburg, collided with a westbound 
extra freight, while running at high speed, making a very bad 
wreck. The engineman and fireman of the passenger train were 
killed and 20 passengers, one mail clerk and three employees 
were injured. The passenger train held an order to meet the 
freight at Castorland and the signal at that station also stood 
against it, but both order and signal were ignored and the col- 
lision occurred 400 ft. beyond the station. The engineman and 
fireman being killed, no explanation can be given of the engine- 
man’s failure. He had sounded the whistle a short distance back, 
showing that he was in possession of his faculties, and he had 
appeared to be physically normal. He had not sounded the meet 
whistle, however, and the conductor is held equally at fault with the 
enginemen for not stopping the train. The conductor recognized 
that the speed approaching Casterland was too high, but he did not 
act promptly. He had a standing arrangement with Brakeman 
Jones to watch for the meeting point whistle, but Jones did not act 
promptly. The line approaching the station is on a curve, with 
limited view, but there is a clear view of the train order signal 
from a point 1,600 ft. west of the station. 


Bills in Congress 


Seuator Phipps and Representative Hardy of Colorado have 
introduced bills to amend section 204 of the Transportation Act 
to provide for appeals from adverse decisions by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on carriers’ claims for reimbursement of 
deticits for the federal control period to the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia and to the court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia. It is also provided that a decision of the director 
general that the carrier was not under federal control but pri- 
vately operated during the first six months of the federal control 
period, shall not be binding on the commission if the carrier is 
otherwise entitled to relief. 

Senator Mayfield of Texas has introduced a bill providing for 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of tolls over 
interstate bridges. 

Testimony both for and against Senator Fess’ bill, S. 91, to 
require what shippers call a “clean” bill of lading, was heard by 
the Senate committee on interstate commerce on April 12. W. 
H. Chandler, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, appeared in support of the bill, which was opposed 
by Alfred P. Thom, Jr., general solicitor of the Association of 
Railway Executives. 

Senator Mayfield made an unsuccessful effort to have his bill 
to provide for the construction of railroad extensions within a 
state without the requirement of a federal certificate considered 
in the Senate on April 12, and Representative Rayburn urged 
consideration of a similar bill by the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce on April 13 but no action was taken. 

\lfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Railway 
Executives, on April 8 argued before the sub-committee of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce against the Pittman bill 
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to deprive the Interstate Commerce Commission of power to 
remove discrimination against interstate commerce by prescribing 
rates on intrastate traffic. 


Accident Report for 1925 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a preliminary 
memorandum showing the total number of railroad accidents in 
the United States in the twelve months ending with December, 
1925 (For preceding years see Railway Age, November 7, 1925, 
April 4, 1925, November 8, 1924 and September 29, 1923). 

The number of passengers killed in train accidents as shown in 
the present report is 83, which is more than double the number 
reported in either of the last two preceding years. The excess 
in 1925 over 1924 is more than accounted for by a single derail- 
ment, that at Hackettstown, N. J., on June 16, when 45 passengers 
were killed. The record for 1925 includes also the derailment at 
Victoria, Miss., October 27, when 17 passengers were killed, and 
the collision at Monmouth Junction, N. J., November 12, when 
nine passengers were killed. 

The present record, abstracted below, shows increases in most 
of the totals as compared with 1924, though the number of passen- 
gers killed in train service accidents is less than in 1924; and there 
is the notable exception of non-fatal injuries in non-train accidents 
(shopmen, trackmen, etc.) where the decrease is 6.3 per cent. The 
number of locomotive miles (millions) in 1925 was 1,751.7 as 
compared with 1,725.8 in the year before and 1,813.2 in 1923. The 
number of man-hours reported by the Class I roads in 1925 
(millions) was 4,448.4 as compared with 4,472 in 1924 and 4,856 
in 1923. 

The statement shows a final total of 144,201 casualties, as 
follows : 


1925 1924 
— < _ —w 


(open. ae ar a 
Killed Injured Killed Injured 
In train accidents: 





ee ree re 83 2,053 41 2,125 
Employees ................... 232 1,483 216 1,477 
Pee errr reer 103 376 110 384 
ae ek a aire whch ioe a aed 418 3,912 367 3,986 
In train service accidents: 
ES le ats Coot neal aaah 88 2,899 108 3,229 
ER wks pice cacemase ares 996 30,762 976 30,697 
gk eae 4,862 10,420 4,764 10,459 
ME Khaleda ok Cae 5,946 44,081 5,848 44,385 
Train and train service accidents... 6,364 47,993 6,215 48,371 
Non-train accidents, all classes of 
PE | sc wewe wed sinanenwesa - 402 89,442 402 95,368 
errr er eee 6,766 137,435 6,617 143,739 


The total number of passengers killed at highway grade cross- 
ings in 1925 (included above) was 2,206; injured, 6,555. These 
totals for 1924 were 2,149 killed, 6,525 injured; and for 1923, total 
killed, 2,268; injured 6,314. 

Western railroad executives and representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the Order of Railway Conductors 
opened a joint conference in the office of the General Managers’ 
\ssociation at Chicago on April 5 to consider the wage increase 
demands of the trainmen and conductors. The conference ended 
on April 7, and it was announced that the matter would be taken 
under advisement and that another conference would be held on 
May 3. Only the western group of roads will be involved in the 
Chicago sessions. At the first series of meetings in Chicago the 
demands of the conductors, switchmen and trainmen will be con- 
sidered and later those of other branches of service will be taken 
up. The conference of the southern roads is scheduled to begin 
in Washington on April 8. 


Brotherhoods Urge Canadian Legislation 


A memorandum requesting legislation on various matters was 
submitted last week at Ottawa to the Canadian cabinet by repre- 
sentatives of the railway brotherhoods. Those requests included 
restriction of the powers of the Senate, support of the old age 
pensions scheme now before Parliament, increase in the exemption 
under the income tax, and elimination of the overlapping in taxes 
as between the federal and the provincial governments. 

The deputation represented the Order of Railway Conductors, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Engineers. 
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The Southern Pacific has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority under the fourth section to establish 
water rates on classes and commodities from New York to 
Houston and from Baltimore to Galveston, Tex., lower than the 
rates to intermediate points, 


Fire destroyed the north wing of the Banff Hotel, the Canadian 
Pacific resort hotel in the Rocky Mountains, at Banff, Alta., on 
April 7. Minor damage was done to the center building, but the 
south wing was not damaged. The hotel will be restored and 
opened for business by July 1. 


The spring meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., on April 21 and 
22. The docket includes the reports of 17 standing and 13 special 
committees. Arrangements have been made for a joint National 
Industrial Traffic League-Traffic Club of Detroit dinner at the 
Hotel Statler on April 21. 


\n increase from 7,500 lb. to 9,600 lb. in the amount of top 
ice to be used with carload shipments of cauliflower has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in a supple- 
mental report on its investigation of “Protective Service Rules 
on Perishable Freight.” Any amount of ice placed in excess of 
9,600 Ib. on cauliflower and 7,500 Ib. on other commodities will 
be charged for on the basis of the freight rate applicable to the 
lowest rated commodity in the car. The commission modified its 
findings to conform to the agreement. 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York opposes manda- 
tory legislation for the consolidation of railroad systems. Each 
road should be considered an independent institution, wholly free 
from artificial restraints, as are other businesses, but subject to 
such regulatory control. The promulgation by the commission of 
a general plan of consolidation of all the railroads of the country 
would be unwise and futile. The Morrow bill to remove the 
necessity of carriers obtaining certificates of convenience from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for new construction or 


extensions is also disapproved. 


The New York Central and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, in an 
answer filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 
9 to the petition of the New England Governors’ Fuel Committee, 
protest against making permanent the temporary freight rates on 
bituminous coal which were put into effect during the anthracite 
strike. “These respondents are not definitely informed,” they say, 
“as to the measure of relief, if any, afforded by the temporary 
joint rates during the period of the latest suspension of mining 
of anthracite coal, and ask that proof be made of that allegation 
if it is deemed material. These respondents deny that permanent 
joint rates from the territory involved will be efficacious in obtain- 
ing for the people of New England a sufficient supply of household 
fuel of suitable quality at reasonable prices, and allege on the 
contrary that the aforesaid results can best be obtained through 
the supply of bituminous coal from points nearer New England 
than points in the territory involved.” 


Maritime Freight Rate Complaints 


[he freight rate complaints of the Maritime Provinces were 
summarized before a meeting of the Dominion Railway Board 
held at Moncton, N. B., last week when those provinces appealed 
for relief from what they claim to be discrimination against them 
in other parts of Canada. J. L. Ralston of Halifax submitted 
their case, and, amongst other things, asked for a blanket rate for 
the Maritimes to permit entry into Montreal of their products on 
the same terms as those enjoyed by Toronto. He cited the 
blanket rate applied to all New England east of the Hudson River 
on commodities to Chicago, as compared with those eastbound from 
that city, and over New York, the latter having superior distribu- 
tion facilities. He declared against the higher freight rates from 
the Maritimes to New England, as compared with those from 
Ontario to New England. Strong exception to this blanket rate 
proposal was taken by E. P. Flintoft for the Canadian Pacific 
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and by Alistair Fraser for the Canadian National. The Board 
of Trade and the city of Quebec associated themselves with the 
Maritime proposals, also the Toronto and the Hamilton Boards 
of Trade. 












Northern Pacific Advertisers by Radio 


The Northern Pacific now employs the radio as a means of 
advertising Yellowstone Park, the North Coast Limited and the 
Northern Pacific generally. Concerts are broadcast each Thurs- 
day at 7:30 p. m. from Gold Medal Station, WCCO, St. Paul, 
Minn. The pregram includes a travel talk which describes the 
progress of a tour from the Twin Cities to Yellowstone and 
return, including the scene aboard the North Coast Limited as 
it leaves Chicago. 


Fast Trains to Montreal 


The Boston & Maine and the Canadian Pacific announced on 
April 7 that the night train from Boston to Montreal would be 
made faster, beginning April 25, leaving Boston at 11:15 p. m 
and running through in nine hours, 50 minutes, or about 214 hours 
quicker time than the train runs at present. The southbound 
train will also have its schedule shortened but not so much. These 
trains are to have all their cars painted Tuscan red, the standard 
color of the Canadian Pacific, and the trains will be named “Red- 
Wing.” The announcement says that the red-wing blackbirds are 
now flying northward. The Red-Wing train will have an observa- 
tion and buffet car in each direction. 

This announcement was followed on the &th by one from the 
Central Vermont, saying that the trains between Boston and 
Montreal over that line (in connection with the Boston & Maine 
and the Canadian National) would also be made faster on April 
25. The day trains both northbound and southbound will be 
known as the “New England States Limited” and each will have 
an observation parlor car. The northbound day train will leave 
Boston at 11:30 a. m. and arrive in Montreal at 9:00 p. m, the 
fastest schedule between the two cities. 


Freight Traffic in February 


lreight traffic carried by the Class I railroads in February 
amounted to 35,414,324,000 net ton-miles, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
This was the second greatest February, so far as freight traffic 
is concerned, on record, having only been exceeded once, in Feb- 
ruary 1924, when the total was 1.6 per cent greater. The total 
this year is 1,844,803,000 net ton-miles or 5.5 per cent above that 
of February last year. 

In the Eastern district, the increase over 1925 is 5.7 per cent, in 
the Southern 12.5 per cent, and in the Western 2.2 per cent. 

During the first two months this year, freight moved by the 
Class I railroads of this country amounted to 73,097,002,000 net 
ton-miles, the greatest for any corresponding period on record. 
This exceeded by 2,491,747,000 net ton-miles or 3.5 per cent 
the previous high record made during the first two months in 
1925. 

The daily average movement of freight cars in February was 
the highest for any February on record, 28.6 miles a day, an in- 
crease of 1.7 miles over that of February, 1925, and 1.2 miles 
above February, 1924. It also was an increase of 3.8 miles above 
that of February, 1923. 

The average load per car in February was 27.2 tons, the sam 
as last year but two-fifths of a ton below that of February, 1924 


70 Briefs in Western Rate Case 


Approximately seventy briefs have been filed by commercial 
organizations, companies and state railroad commissions with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the western freight rate case, 
Ex Parte 87, and the rate structure investigation, No. 17,000. 
Nearly all the briefs object to any advance in the rates in which 
those filing them are interested, many of them claim to be entitled 
to reductions in their rates under the terms of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, while a number are devoted to showing that if reduc- 
tions are to be made under that resolution theirs are not the com- 
modities on which offsetting advances should be made. The 
\merican National Livestock Association in its brief says: “The 
railroads’ case is based on the demand for a return of 534 per 
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cent on the values as they state them to be; not that they believe 
that would be possible, but to draw the attention of the commis- 
sion to that feature and away from the application of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. When they demand increased net railway 
operating income their finesse smacks of the idea of drawing to 
their support all the other businesses not producers of agricul- 
tural products through fear on their part that to apply the Hoch- 
Smith resolution would bring an advance in their rates. Thus 
it is the railroads and their allies—in other words, the field— 
against agriculture and livestock.” 


Traffic Statistics for January 


Railway freight revenues in January showed a slight reduction, 
to $356.924,771, as compared with $350,176,494 in January, 1925, 
although the revenue tons carried one mile showed an increase 
to 33,613,567,000, as compared with 33,119,448,000 in January, 1925, 
according to the monthly statement of revenue traffic statistics 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The average 
revenue per ton-mile showed a reduction from 1.057 cents in 1925 
to 1.032 cents in January, 1926. 

Passenger revenues for the month showed an increase to 
$89,481,743, as compared with $88,683,229 in January, 1925, and 
the revenue passengers carried one mile totalled 2,912,826,000 as 
compared with 2,890,218,000 in January, 1925. The average 
journey increased from 36.64 miles in 1925 to 39.48 miles in 1926. 
Exclusive of commutation passengers the average journey was 
66.47 miles, as compared with 59.36 in January, 1925. 

January was the fifth consecutive month to show an increase 
in passenger revenues as compared with corresponding months 
of the previous year, and the seventh to show an increase in 
passenger miles, following a long period of reduced passenger 
traffic. The total number of passengers carried in each month 
shows a decrease as compared with the corresponding month of 
the year before but this was offset by the increase in the average 
mileage per passenger. 


Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board Meets at Chicago 


Normal business conditions will prevail in the mid-west terri- 
tory for the next three months, according to the reports presented 
by 44 special committees representing agriculture and industry at 
the ninth regular meeting of the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board held in Chicago on April 13. Increases in business for the 
coming quarter were reported by a number of industries. A 15 
per cent increase is anticipated over the corresponding period last 
vear for petroleum and petroleum products. The brick and clay 
products industry expects an increase of about 20 per cent over 
the second quarter of 1925. An increase in the shipments of 
canned goods, groceries and feed products over 1925 is expected in 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, while a decrease is anticipated in 
Iowa. Among the industries which report a continuation of the 
normal level of activity during the next three months are the 
cement industry, the soap industry, the livestock traffic, and the 
trafic in acids and chemicals, hides and leather, and corn products. 
Decreases in activities for the next three months under the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 were reported for some trades. The traffic 
in sand, gravel and stone was forecast at about 85 per cent of the 
corresponding movement last year, the decrease being due to the 
delay in road construction work in Illinois. A falling off in the 
waste material trade was anticipated, as was also a seasonal de- 
cline in the movement of grain products. 

\ report was made by a special committee upon the subject of 
store-door delivery of freight by the railways at Chicago. After 
thorough investigation the committee reached the conclusion that 

system now in effect produces practically the same resu!ts as 
wld be obtained by the adoption of a store-door delivery system 
the roads. At present over 40 per cent of the inbound freight 
hipments are removed from the railway freighthouses on the day 
of arrival, and it was felt that there was no necessity at this time 
change the present system of delivery, which is not only work- 
satisfactorily but which is capable of further expansion when 

cessary. 

teports of car supply were made by representatives of all the 
principal railways. The local transportation situation was de- 

ribed by W. D. Beck, Chicago district manager of the American 
Railway Association. Conditions in the country as a whole were 
summarized by L. M. Betts, manager of the Car Service Division 

‘ the American Railway Association. 


s 
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Addresses were made by W. F. Thiehoff, general manager of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and John T. Pirie, who is 
chairman of the Traffic Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

A resolution was passed recommending that box cars of western 
ownership be used only for loading traffic that will take the cars 
to or in the direction of the home road: That when such loading 
is not available for western ownership box cars that are released 
at local industrial plants, the cars be turned back empty to the 
railroad for movement home: That in the selection of box cars 
for loading into western territory when western ownership cars 
are not available the equipment used shail be in first grade con- 
dition suitable for a return loading with grain or flour and that all 
practicable effort shall be made to promptly release cars so that 
prompt relocation to the loading territory may be effected. 

The officers of the board were re-elected. The next meeting 
will be held at Davenport, Iowa, in July. 


Freight Commodity Statistics for 1925 


Products of agriculture and animals and products showed a de- 
crease in the number of tons transported by Class I railways in 
1925 as compared with 1924, while the total freight transported 
increased 6.18 per cent, according to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s statement of freight commodity statistics for 1925 and 
the last quarter of the year. Manufactures and miscellaneous 
freight showed an increase of 10.59 per cent. In the table show- 
ing tonnage originated, products of forests also showed a slight 
decrease, although they showed an increase in tons carried. Fol- 
lowing is the commission’s summary for the last quarter and for 
the full vear as compared with 1925: 


Number of tons originated 
P 





er 
Quarter Quarter cent of 
ended ended increase 
December December 1925 over 
31, 1925 31, 1924 1924 
Groups of Commodities 
Products of agriculture ............ 37,753,683 40,724,099 * 7.29 
Aioeeie OG SYODUCN «2... ccc csvccss 7,382,758 7,804,570 * 5.40 
FO eee ee 172,168,102 171,153,101 0.59 
Products of forests .........c0sc00. 24,913,612 25,996,550 * 4.17 
Manufactures and miscellaneous ... 71,174,246 64,367,662 10.57 
FE Ga: Ge Rec SD RUS Sener dienseena 10,386,519 10,443,805 * 0.55 
PE anecsdietesnsaesmevaniae ce 323,778,920 320,489,787 1.03 
Total tons carried 
Products of agriculture.............. 71,184,644 75,700,595 * 5.97 
Animals and products..........sse08. 12,909,501 13,411,884 * 3.75 
SE FO eee 318,295,524 304,606,027 4.49 
rr ce wae 49,606,919 50,569,681 * 1.90 
Manufactures and miscellaneous .. 139,781,803 125,923,922 11.00 
ee et. ex a  aGaleanebiae enews 18,117,947 17,711,083 2.30 
Be ey er ee et 609,896,338 587,923,192 3.74 
Number of tons originated 
} Per 
Year Year cent of 
ended ended increase 
December December 1925 over 
31, 1925 31, 1924 1924 
Preducts of agriculture ............ 109,266,288 116,586,794 * 6.28 


Animals and products ...........+.. 26,323,862 27,747,010 * 5.13 
Pe C0 WE ee on cna aandke seen 678,335,025 637,582,265 6.39 
TOs Me ND acccbecdecocdcees 107,387,354 108,094,065 * 0.65 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 285,244,952 256,736,587 11.10 





All 1. C. L. freight ...........0.0.+ 40,579,596 40,549,023 0.08 

BOGE. 4hesnsenesdbccnadeseaars 1,247,137,077 1,187,295,744 5.04 

Total tons carried 

Products of agriculture ............ 215,005,373 230,851,877 * 6.86 
Animals and products .............- 46,364,225 48,521,368 * 4.45 
ye eae 1,212,933,876 1,114,637,140 8.82 
Puen GE SONNE oc ccucictceveases 210,131,969 209,359,687 0.37 
Manufactures and miscellaneous .... 553,232,769 500,275,846 10.59 
ae Ge. Ee. Ein TOE Kekh ac aedeccesvce 68,341,976 68,072,787 0.40 


BOOM secccecccccvecsecsovectc cd Open ee alee legree 6.18 


* Decrease. 


Motor Transport News 
B. & M. Bus Service on Mohawk Trail 


A motor coach service over the Mohawk Trail between Green- 
field, Mass., and North Adams, supplementing the passenger trains 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, is proposed in petitions which the 
Boston & Maine Transportation Company has filed with the 
selectmen of the towns along the trail route. The motor coach 
route will be operated by the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company in co-ordination with the railroad’s service by train. 
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Commission and Court News 














Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
April 15 until August 13, the operation of certain schedules which 
propose to change rates, rules, regulations and routes on live- 
stock from points in Texas and New Mexico to points in Kansas 
and Oklahoma which principally result in increases. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
April 15 until August 13 a proposed revision in the rates on 
canned goods, from stations on the Mobile & Ohio in Alabama 
and Mississippi to various destinations in Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory, to the Mobile, Ala., basis, resulting generally in increases. 


The commission has issued a report in No. 15219, Montgomery 
Cotton Exchange v. Seaboard Air Line, et al., in which defend- 
ants’ failure to provide for the concentration and warehousing in 
transit at Montgomery, Ala., of cotton from points on and west 
of the Louisville & Nashville between Decatur and Mobile, Ala., 
destined to south Atlantic ports and to southeastern, Carolina and, 
via south Atlantic ports, New England Mill points, was found 
unreasonable but not unduly prejudicial. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
April 15 until August 13 a proposal to establish on less-than-car- 
load perishable freight, subject to a minimum weight of 12,000 
pounds, a rental charge of $5 per car on so-called dry refrigerator 
cars and $12.50 per car when ice is placed in the bunkers, on 
traffic moving between points in Carolina and Southeastern terri- 
tory, except for account of the following lines: Illinois Central, 
Louisville & Nashville, Mobile & Ohio and Southern Railway 
system lines. 


The commission has issued a report by Commissioner McMan- 
amy on the complaint of the Sioux Falls Live Stock Exchange, 
et al., in which rates on cattle from Sioux Falls, S. Dak., to 
Albert Lea and Austin, Minn., were found not unreasonable. 
Rates on like traffic from Sioux Falls to Chicago, East St. Louis 
and other markets were found unreasonable to the extent indi- 
cated in the report. The granting of certain transit arrangements 
on livestock at Sioux City while denying similar arrangements at 
Sioux Falls was ordered discontinued. 


\ finding that the commission has no jurisdiction to require 
the New York Central and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis to build two suburban passenger stations in Cleveland, 
under existing conditions, is recommended by Examiner Knowlton 
of the commission in a proposed report on a complaint by Peter 
Witt, of Cleveland, in which the city of Cleveland intervened. 
The examiner also recommends a finding that no undue discrimi- 
nation exists in the present situation and that not all citizens can 
expect to have railroad stations as near to their homes as would 
be most convenient. 


The reaffirmation of the former finding of the Commission pre- 
scribing reasonable rates for the interstate transportation of 
fresh meats and packing house products, from Duluth, Minn., to 
St. Paul, is recommended by Examiner Alfred S. Knowlton in 
a proposed report made public by the commission on April 12. 
The rates prescribed were 28 cents per 100 Ib. on fresh meats 
and 23 cents on packing-house products. The case was reopened 
after an application of the railroads to the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission for authority to establish the same 
rates over the intrastate route. 


Refusal of the trunk line railways serving the North Pacific 
coast to establish through routes and joint or proportional rates 
with the Nelson Steamship Company, which operates a line of 
steamers between Pacific coast ports, was found unduly prejudicial 
by the commission in a decision on a complaint brought by the 
steamship company. Defendant railroads were ordered to establish 
through routes and joint rates with complainant between points in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota. 
South Dakota and Minnesota on the same basis and to the same 
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extent as contemporaneously maintained with the Pacific Steam- 
ship Company and the McCormick Steamship Company. 


Rates on beef-cattle, sheep and lambs, in carloads, from points 
in Idaho, Oregon and Washington east of the summit of the Cas- 
cade mountains, and in Montana west of Billings, Harlowton and 
Havre, to St. Paul, Minn., Omaha, Neb., and points taking the 
same rates, have been found unreasonable by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on a complaint of the American National 
Livestock Association, et al., to the extent that they exceed a 
scale of rates prescribed. The rates from the same points to St, 
Louis and Chicago were found unreasonable to the extent that the 
St. Louis rates exceed those to Omaha by more than 12 cents, 
that the Chicago rates exceed those to St. Paul by more than 12 
cents or those to Omaha by more than 15 cents. Commissioner 
Woodlock dissented. 


Change in Ruling on Short Notice Tariff Changes 

On April 3, 1922, the commission amended its administrative 
ruling No. 58 of Tariff Circular 18-A., dealing with sixth-section 
applications. To further facilitate the business the commission 
will require hereafter the filing of all such applications in dupli- 
cate. This portion of the rule, as amended, reads, in part: “The 
Act authorizes the Commission to permit changes in rates or fares 
on less than the statutory notice; but, it is believed only where 
peculiar conditions justify it. Confusion and complication must 
follow indiscriminate exercise of this authority. Applications for 
permission to change provisions of a tariff on less than statutory 
notice, or applications for waiver of the provisions of Tariff Cir- 
cular 18-A, must be sent in duplicate to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and in the prescribed form, on paper 8 in. by 10% in. 
Such applications must be over the signature of the president, 
vice-president, traffic manager, etc., or by a duly authorized attor- 
ney and agent, specifying title. 


Emergency Coal Rates to Be Reconsidered 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied petitions on 
behalf of the New England Governors’ Fuel Committee and 
others, in so far as they request that the emergency rates pre- 
scribed on November 28, 1925, in connection with the anthracite 
investigation, be made permanent. This action is _ not 
to be construed, however, as prohibiting the carriers from 
voluntarily continuing these rates in effect for such additional 
time beyond April 30 as in their judgment the necessities of the 
destination territory involved may require. 

The proceeding is also reopened for further hearing “with 
respect to the reasonableness of the rates, and practices on (1) 
bituminous and semi-bituminous coal and coke from all mines in 
the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and eastern Kentucky to all points in the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states, and (2) on semi-anthracite coal from 
mines in the state of Virginia to all points in the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states.” 

The inquiry concerning rates on anthracite from Pennsylvania 
to Carthage, N. Y., is also reopened for further hearing. 


Port Terminal Charges 

Railroads having port facilities at North Atlantic ports are 
directed by the Commission in a notice issued on April 12 to 
begin the preparation of extensive information requested by the 
United States Shipping Board regarding their terminal charges 
and service, this for use at hearings expected to begin shortly 
in connection with the investigation of charges for wharfage, 
handling, storage and other accessorial services at Atlantic and 
Gulf Ports. 

The Commission, by order of April 9, 1921, instituted the gen- 
eral investigation upon its own motion and hearings were had at 
various south Atlantic and Gulf ports. The scope of 
the proceeding has been broadened to include all Atlantic 
and Gulf ports instead of south Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
The general scope of the proceeding relates to the water terminal 
facilities of railroads at various ports; the revenues reccived 
from that service; and the cost of operating those facilities. The 
commission has concluded to deal first with the north Atlantic 
ports, and if it develops that further hearings are required at 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports announcement of such hearing: 
will be served upon the parties. 

The Shipping Board requests that the railroads produce testt- 
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mony or documentary evidence in response to a long list of ques- 
tions, including full data as to volume of traffic for the year 
1924, earnings in detail, ownership of property, etc. 


Reduction in Port Charges on Fertilizer Denied 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on April 12 issued a 
decision finding not justified a reduction proposed by the railroads 
in the charges for handling, storage and wharfage of imported 
fertilizers at Pensacola, Fla., and Mobile, Ala., when stored at 
the port from four to twelve months, from $1.60 to 60 cents per 
net ton. Upon protest of the municipalities and private interests 
operating port facilities at Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, S. C., 
and Jacksonville, Fla., the operation of the schedules was sus- 
pended until May 8, 1926. 

The facilities at Pensacola are operated by the Louisville & 
Nashville and those at Mobile by the Mobile & Ohio and the 
Southern. The proposed charges were also published to apply 
on behalf of the L. & N. at Mobile but that respondent stated 
that this error would be corrected if the proposed schedules were 
approved. The 60-cent charge was established by the L. & N. at 
Pensacola on potash salts on November 9, 1925. The present 
charge on fertilizer materials other than potash salts at Pensacola 
and on all fertilizer and fertilizer materials at Mobile is made 
up as follows: 


0 ooh a ese ssersccvcccsercrsseesevceseeseeeseeores $.20 
Handling between shipside and storage... .. 1.1... cs cee eee cence eeeeee .30 
Handling between-wtorage and Cars........c ccc cescccccccccccccccees 
CD, vik cc eee eed a6 S604 C4SCCb SC EOE RS ChREES .80 
ao 
TE. o60ccnki ne dke ees dteuneesdanedeeisinsandéneseeseobeened $1.60 


These charges are substantially the same as those maintained at 
other South Atlantic and Gulf Ports except on potash salts at 
Pensacola, and on all fertilizer materials at Gulfport, Miss. At 
the latter, which is served by the Gulf & Ship Island, now 
operated by the Illinois Central, a charge of 60 cents is and has 
been maintained on fertilizer materials for many years. 

The L. & N. stated that for some time past it had endeavored 
to induce the Illinois Central to increase the charge at Gulfport, 
but without result, that accordingly it met the charge at Pensa- 
cola on potash salts and now proposed to extend it to other fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer materials. The M. & O. and Southern said 
that they proposed a reduction at Mobile in order to meet the 
charge established by the L. & N. at Pensacola; that there is 
much keener competition between Pensacola and Mobile than be- 
tween Mobile and Gulfport; that, therefore, they felt that they 
could continue the $1.60 charge irrespective of the situation at 
Gulfport; that they were opposed to the establishment of the 60 
cent charge on potash salts at Pensacola, but now that it has 
hecome effective they are obliged to establish the same charge at 
Mobile or lose the traffic. 

The report, by Division 3, Messrs. Campbell, Cox and Taylor, 
Says: 

“The Mobile interests are no doubt injuriously affected by the 
maintenance of the 60-cent charge on potash salts at Pensacola. 
lf the interested carriers do not take proper steps to correct the 
maladjustment resulting from the maintenance of this charge as 
well as the 60-cent charge on all fertilizer material at Gulfport, 
within 60 days from the service of this report, the matter may 
he called to our attention in an appropriate proceeding. We can 
not permit this maladjustment to be partially corrected even for 
a temporary period by the establishment of a charge which the 
record clearly shows to be below a reasonable minimum. We 
find that the suspended schedules have not been justified. An 
der will be entered requiring their cancellation and discontinuing 
the proceeding.” 

Commissioner Taylor, concurring in part, said: 

“A difference of $1 per ton in favor of Pensacola as against 
Mobile is unjustifiable; yet the majority would leave the situation 
as it is, with an admonition to respondents to correct it. Mobile 
must seek relief through a formal complaint. This is certainly 
not an adequate remedy. The average time in which a formal 
complaint is disposed of is in excess of eight months, during 
which time the entire year’s supply of fertilizer will have moved. 
Even a temporary loss of this character might result in irreparable 
injury to the business interests of Mobile. If we perpetuate 
such unlawful discrimination and undue prejudice, we are surely 
remiss in our duties. While admitting that a maladjustment of 
this kind exists, to acknowledge that we have no power to correct 
t in time to prevent irreparable damage, seems to me to place too 
Ww an estimate on the powers of this commission.” 
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Foreign Railway News 

















Mexican Railways’ Insurance Policy 


The National Railways of Mexico have entered into an agree- 
ment with the Mexican-American Insurance Company for 
$20,000,000 insurance, at a premium of one-half of one per cent. 
The insurance covers losses by fire, accident and robbery. The 
risk was divided among ten companies, each participating to the 
extent of ten per cent. 


Soviet Planning Railway Electrification 


The Amtorg Trading Corporation, which represents the Russian 
Soviet Union as a purchasing agent in the United States, is 
reported to have been conducting negotiations with American 
electrical manufacturers relative to the electrification of the sub- 
urban railway lines around Moscow. Plans are said to have been 
agreed upon here and forwarded to Moscow for approval. 


Spain and France to Build Two 
Railway Lines Through Pyrenees 


The governments of France and Spain have recently agreed 
upon the construction of two new railway lines through the 
Pyrenees to connect the railway systems of the two countries and 
expedite international traffic, according to a Paris dispatch to the 
Wall Street Journal. One route will go through south of 
Toulouse, shortening the distance to Barcelona by 60 miles. The 
line will have a 5-mile tunnel and will be electrified. The other 
line, southwest of Pau, will have a 3-mile tunnel. The first line 
will rise to an altitude of 4,700 ft. and the second to 3,700 ft. The 
country to be traversed by both lines, it is believed, will be 
extremely attractive to tourists. 


South African Railways Favor Local Manufacturers 


For some time past South African mercantile and manufacturing 
interests have been urging upon the government the desirability 
of making a larger proportion of their purchases in the country 
instead of indenting orders through the High Commissioner’s 
Office in London, says the Times (London). The government 
some months ago acceded to the extent of laying down this 
principle, and it is admitted that, generally speaking, effect has 
been given to this policy as far as practicable. 

The Railways and Harbors Administration, save for an occasional 
lapse, such as the recent placing of an order for 1,000 grain 
cars direct with British firms through the High Commissioner’s 
Office, have recognized local channels for the purchase of their 
supplies, of which, it is said, about 60 per cent are now ordered 
locally. This department has now voluntarily gone a step farther, 
and in future contracts with oversea firms will insist that an agent 
must be appointed in South Africa “who must be legally authorized 
to sign the contract and to receive all matters and to do all 
things arising out of the contract.” Hitherto this requirement has 
been exercised “if the Administration so desires,” but in future 
it is to be made obligatory. Local agents are hopeful that this 
decision will result in an increase in agency business. 

The Railways Administration has also shown a disposition of 
late to assist local producers by lowering railway rates. These 


_ reductions, however, apply almost exclusively to agricultural 


products and have given little satisfaction to the mining and other 
industries. 


Railway Proposed for British Guiana 


A commission appointed to advise on the scheme for a railway 
from the coast of British Guiana to the diamond fields has, says 
the Times (London), recommended the government of the Colony 
to invite tenders for the construction of a railway (a) in 
return for a cash payment to the contractors, the line to be 
owned and operated by the government; or (b) in return for 
land grants, the line to be owned by a private company and 
operated by the company on such terms and conditions in respect 
of fares, freight rates, and running time as the government may 
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approve. The commission indicated that they were unanimously 
in favor of government ownership if it should prove within the 
Colony'’s means. The Secretary of State for the Colonies is dis- 
posed to think that, according to the tentative estimates sub- 
mitted to the commission, the possible revenue would not cover 
the operating expenses and a reasonable rate of interest on the 
capital cost. 

The elective members of the Combined Court (the local legisla- 
tive body) are not prepared to accept the Secretary of State's 
dispatch as the last word on the subject of railway construction. 

The electives argue that in the dispatch the amount which has 
accumulated to the credit of sinking fund (which they estimate 
at between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000) has not been considered, 
and that this amount should have been deducted from the Colony’s 
commitments. 

The government of the Colony is to be asked to instruct the 
Colonization Board to advertise in England, Canada, the United 
States and Europe, inviting tenders from capitalists for the con- 
struction of a trunk line to the Brazilian frontier. On receipt of 
such tenders the elective members would decide what further 
action would be necessary to secure acceptance of a favorable 
proposal 


British Railway Officers and Union Leaders 
Protest Against Highway Competition 


A deputation of officers-of British railways and the railway 
unions recently called upon the Ministry of Transport to make a 
formal’ complaint against unregulated highway competition. 

The deputation from the Railway Companies’ Association con- 
sisted of Wm. Whitelaw (London & North Eastern), Viscount 
Churchill (Great Western), Brigadier-General Hon. Everard 
Baring (Southern), E. B. Fielden, M.P. (London, Midland & 
Scottish), Sir Felix Pole (G. W. R.), Sir Ralph Wedgwood 
(L. N. E. R.), Sir Josiah Stamp (L. M. & S.), Sir Herbert 
Walker (S. R.), H. L. Thornhill (L. M. & S.), A. B. Cane, and 
of the railway unions of J. H. Thomas, M.P. (National Union 
of Railwaymen), J. Bromley, M.P. (Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen), and A. G. Walkden (Railway 
Clerks’ Association). 

The deputation desired to impress on the government the serious 
losses which were being incurred by the railways owing to the 
increase of road traffic. In recent years traffic formerly carried 
by railway has been diverted to roads in great and increasing 
quantities. As regards passenger traffic, bus services have been 
introduced on practically every road which parallels a railway 
line. As a result, the railways have lost a large number of short 
distance passengers, and in addition there has been a considerable 
decline in the volume of merchandise traffic carried by rail which 
is attributable to the competition of heavy motor trucks. 

The deputation explained that the companies were not in any way 
hostile to the development of road traffic as such, nor did they 
desire to be protected from fair competition, but the present 
diversion of traffic was made possible largely by the fact that the 
road motor carriers were provided with roads to the cost of con- 
struction and the maintenance of which they only contributed a 
relatively small sum, whereas the railways on the other hand had 
to provide their own permanent way and were also compelled by 
statute to provide services which were often unprofitable and 
to accept all classes of goods. The road hauler, however, was 
free to run when and where he liked and to select only the most 
profitable business. 

The deputation pointed out that the result of the abstraction by 
subsidized road competition of their most profitable traffics must 
be to place on the heavy traffic, which in any case must remain 
on the railway, an increasing burden. This could not be in the 
national interest. They, therefore, asked that the road haulers 
should be called on to pay the whole of the extra expense of 
road maintenance and construction which was due to the use of 
the roads by them. 


Miscellaneous 


The Department of Commerce has received the following report 
from one of its agents. 

The Nagoya Railway bureau has put 2-ton motor trucks on its 
branch lines in order to reduce expenses where traffic is light. 
These gasoline cars accommodate 20 passengers and run at a speed 
of 25 miles an hour. This is the first time gasoline cars have been 
used on Japanese railways. 
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Equipment and Supplies 














Locomotives 


THe BonHomMig & HattiespurG SOUTHERN has ordered one 
Prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


F. C. pet AmaGA Compania (Colombia) has ordered two 
Mikado type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue E. B. Eppy Company, Ltp., Hull, Canada, has ordered one 
0-4-0 tank locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. 
This locomotive will have 13-in. by 20-in. cylinders and a total 
weight in working order of 65,000 Ib. 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has ordered 25 
three-cylinder Mountain type freight locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. In the Railway Age of March 
13 this company was reported as inquiring for 25 locomotives. 


Tue NAtcHez, CoLumBia & Mosie has ordered through the 
Denkmann Lumber Company, Hammond, La., one Mikado type 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. This loco- 
motive will have 20-in. by 28-in. cylinders and a total weight in 


working order of 176,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


THe BRAZILIAN RAILWAY is inquiring through the car builders 
for 40 air dump cars of 20 cu. yd. capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 500 hopper 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway Age of February 20. 


Pennsylvania Places Orders for 
Freight and Passenger Cars 

The Pennsylvania has just placed orders for 2,000 automobile 
box cars and 209 passenger and baggage cars allotted to a number 
of car builders as follows: 

American Car & Foundry Company, 500 automobile box cars and 100 
haggage cars. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, 600 automobile box cars. 

Pressed Steel Car Company, 400 automobile box cars and 35 coaches. 


. . Dn . . 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporaticn, 17 coaches, 7 combination 
passenger and baggage cars and 8 passenger café cars. 


Rallstcn Steel Car Company, 500 automobile box cars. 

Standard Steel Car Company, 22 coaches and 20 electric coaches. 

Definite allotment of 25 baggage cars remains in the order 
but has not yet been decided upon. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 6. 


Passenger Cars 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD—See item under freight cars. 


THe Mosite & Onto has ordered two 70-ft. combination pas- 
senger and baggage gas-electric motor cars from the Electric- 
Motive Company. 

Tue Boston E.evatep has ordered 75 cars for elevated service 
from the Laconia Car Company and 25 from the Wason Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Tue NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICco are inquiring for from 5 
to 20 of each of the following types of cars: combination postal 
and express, first class coaches, second class coaches, combination 
first and second class coaches, combination postal and express cars 
(narrow gage), and express cars (narrow gage). 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLtincton & QuINcy is inquiring for 1,600 
tons of structural steel for bridge work. 
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Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric has ordered 200 tons 
of structural steel for bridge work from the American Bridge 
Company. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 3,000 tons of steel from 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, for use on a viaduct at One 
hundred and thirty-seventh street and St. Clair avenue, New 
York City. 

Tue Missourr Paciric has divided an order for 750 tons of 
structural steel for use between St. Louis, Mo., and Jefferson City, 
between the Mt. Vernon Bridge Company and the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe SOUTHERN Paciric is inquiring for one ditcher and two 
jocomotive cranes. 


Tue WaBASH has ordered a 90-in. driving wheel lathe from 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE has ordered a 100-ton turntable 
from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 5 vertical drill presses 
from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue BattimoreE & Onto has ordered four locomotive cranes 
from the American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Tue PitrspurcH & Lake Erie has ordered one 25-ton loco- 
motive crane from the Browning Crane Company. 


Tue Muipvate Steet Company has ordered a 48-in. by 46-ft. 
forge lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Texas & Pactric has ordered a 100-ton bushing press, a 
30-in. by 14-ft. lathe and a. side head boring mill from the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & SANTA FE is. inquiring for one 18-in. 
by 10-ft. heavy duty engine lathe, one motor-driven lathe and one 
motor-driven double dry grinder. 


Signaling 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has contracted with the Union Switch & 
Signal Company to install an electro-mechanical interlocking at 
Pierron, Ill. 


Tue Sr. Louts-SAN Francisco has placed orders with the 
National Safety Appliance Company for intermittent train stop 
equipment for 40 additional locomotives complete with forstalling 
valves. 


Tue GALvesTon, Harrissurc & SAN ANTONIO has placed an 
order with the National Safety Appliance Company for additional 
train stop equipment including 79 track magnets and equipment 
for 21 locomotives. 


Tue Reapinc Company has given to the Union Switch & 
Signal Company a contract for the installation of electric inter- 
locking at Robesonia, Pa., and for automatic block signals on its 
line between Robesonia and Womelsdorf, Pa., two miles. Color 
light signals will be used. 


THE SouTHERN Paciric has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company, semaphore signals, style B, with 462 relays, 340 
switch boxes and other material, for installation on its line in 
Arizona between Wellton and Picacho, 168 miles. This order, 
including also material for certain locations in California, will 
include 176 one-arm, style B, signals, and 89 two-arm. 


ToraL Losses sy Fire paid for in 1925 by the members of the 
Railroad Insurance Association were $2,887,603, as compared with 
$2,673,230 in 1924. The figures for 1925, under the different heads, 
are as follows: Lighting, $21,691; heating, $88,048; power, 
$20,086; oils, paints, etc., $341,570; electrical defects, $104,859; 
sparks, $248,000; carelessness (pronounced), $416,632; outside 
causes, $550,752; miscellaneous, $680,955 ; unknown, $415,010. 
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W. C. MacFarlane, vice president and general manager of 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been elected president. 


Harold A. Hegeman, who has been elected first vice- 
president and treasurer of the National Railway Appliance 
Company, New York, as was reported in the Railway Age 
of April 10, began his 
business career with 
the Ingersolk- Rand 
Company in its pneu- 
matic hammer depart- 
ment. He left the shop 
to enter its selling or- 
ganization and_ then 
went to the shops of 
the New York & 
Queens County Rail- 
way to learn the prac- 
tical side of electric 
railroad methods. After 
serving in the mechan- 
ical department and 
the maintenance of way 
department he went 
with the United States 
Metal & Manufacturing 
Company as a _sales- 
man, and after the 
liquidation of that com- 
pany and its railroad interests had been succeeded by the 
National Railway Appliance Company, he served with the 
latter company as vice-president and treasurer. He has held 
this position for the past nine years. 





Harold A. Hegeman 


W. C. Peters, who has been elected vice-president in charge 
of engineering and sales of the National Railway Appliance 
Company, New York, was born on September 29, 1891, at 
St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, and was edu- 
cated at the English 
High School, Worces- 
ter, Mass., taking the 
mechanical engineering 
course at the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He entered the 
employ of the Boston 
& Albany in June, 1911, 
as special apprentice 
in the locomotive shops 
at West Springfield, 
and successively held 
positions of shop 
draftsman, foreman, 
safety appliance in- 
spector, and then 
served from January, 
1915 to April, 1920, in 
the office of the super- 
intendent of motive 
power and rolling stock at Boston, Mass., as draftsman and 
assistant mechanical engineer. He enlisted with the 14th 
Engineers (Light Railway) in June, 1917, going overseas in 
July, 1917; the regiment first being assigned to the Third 
British Army Narth where it operated on the Somme Front 
from August, 1917, until after the general British retreat in 
March, 1918. The regiment then joined the American troops 
in July in the Chateau-Thierry Sector, subsequently joining 
in all the future major engagements of the United States 
Forces. After spending two years overseas Mr. Peters re- 
turned as first lieutenant and was discharged in July, 1919. 
He became associated with the National Railway Appliance 





W. C. Peters 
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Company as manager of the New England department in 
April, 1920, and since April, 1924, was manager of sales and 
engineering until his election on April 1 as vice-president 
in charge of engineering and sales. 


Newton E. Dabolt, who for the past six years has been gen- 
eral sales manager in charge of sales for both the lacquer and 
leather cloth divisions of the Zapon Company, has resigned. 


The Milwaukee Crane & Manufacturing Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has opened an office in Chicago in charge of 
Byron B. Evans, formerly district representative at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


J. Reis, vice-president of the United States Steel Corporation 
at New York, has resigned and will retire from active business. 
Mr. Reis was vice-president of the steel corporation from 1911, 
and previously was assistant to the president. 


Forest Kaufman, district manager in charge of the Kansas 
City and Oklahoma City offices of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to manager of the southwest district, with the same 
headquarters. 


F. O. Farey, chemical engineer of the Robert W. Hunt 
Company, Limited, who has been appointed manager of the 
Montreal office, was located previous to his recent appoint- 
ment at Montreal and not at Chicago, as was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 4. 


A. H. Ellison, formerly representative of the Cleveland 
Crane & Enginering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, has been 
appointed eastern representative of the Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., with 
headquarters at New York. 


Howard B. Jernee has been appointed sales manager of the 
line shaft bearing department of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company, Newark, N. J., succeeding Frank S. Cole. Mr. 
Jernee was formerly construction engineer for E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., and later, works engineer at the Oakland 
Motor Car Company plant, Pontiac, Mich. 


The National Carbon Company, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, New York has bought 
the battery business of the Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 
patiy.. The dry cells heretofore sold by the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Company under the trade mark Red Seal will 
hereafter be manufactured and sold by the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., under the same trade mark. 


Willian C. Naegel, for many years with the Kuhlman Car 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has joined the Lang Body Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, in a sales and engineering capacity and 
for special development work. The Lang Body Company 
builds and develops bus bodies both in parlor cars and street 
cat type of equipment. While with the Kuhlman Company 
and its subsidiaries Mr. Naegel had charge of engineering, 
building and designing of bus bodies. 


O. M. Hullinger, sales engineer on signal bonds and rail- 
road materials for the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has been transferred from the New York office to Chicago, 
with headquarters in the Fisher building. Mr. Hullinger will 
cover the central district in promoting sales of O-B signal 
bonds and railroad materials. M. R. Gowing, who has been 
covering the central district, has been transferred to the high 
tension sales department, with headquarters at the home office 


at Mansfield. 


Edwin S. Mills, general manager of sales of the Illinois Steel 
Company, Chicago, has been elected a vice-president. B Besides 
being general manager of sales of the IIlinois Steel (¢ ompany 
he is manager of sales of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, and of the Carnegie Steel Campany, all subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation. He was born at New 
Brighton, Pa., on June 5, 1870, and entered business as man- 
ager of sales of the Carnegie Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1895. From 1910 to 1919 he was subsequently general man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, agent of the Oliver 
Iron. Mining Company, assistant to the vice-president of the 





United States Steel Corporation at New York, and special sales 
agent of the Carnegie Steel Company. In 1919 he was pro- 
moted to general manager of sales of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, which position he has held until his recent election. 


Inland Steel Company 


The annual report of the Inland Steel Company for the year ended 
December 31, 1925, shows net profits of $4,869,734 as compared 
with $5,474,600 for the previous year, after interest, taxes, depreci- 
ation and contributions to the employees’ fund. This is an equiva- 
lent after preferred dividends, of $3.52 a share earned on the 
1,182,799 shares of no par value common stock outstanding, as 
compared with $4.03 a share during 1924. The amount carried to 
surplus in 1925 was $1,212,737 as compared with $1,817,602 in the 
previous year. Assets and liabilities amounted to $84,498,926, 
Capital assets were $49,140,520, current assets $30,937,997, and 
deferred charges $1,267,671. Capital stock amounted to $45,000,000. 
the funded debt $12,675,000, current liabilities $4,637,828, and 
operating and contingent reserves $2,355,864. The surplus amounted 
to $19,830,233. The consolidated income and surplus account for 
the year ending December 31, 1925, follows: 


1925 1924 
Met earnings after deductirg all expenses incident 
to operaticns, including charges for repairs and 
eer eae $7,789,587 $7,748,590 
Other income (interest received).................. 208,871 295,973 
$7,998,458 $8,044,563 
Less: 
Provision for depreciation of plants............. 1,974,938 1,507,296 
Provision fer eakeutiion ss 84,952 ceciices 
PE PE ctuckikiusasteneneeanehanesedes ns 143,834 58,667 
UNE GUND GUID Si dctccnedtecsacecessad 669,000 716,000 





$2,872,724 2,281,963 
5,125,734 5,752,600 








Deduct: 
Contribution to Employees’ Savings and Profit 
KS ae 256,000 288,000 
Been Ses Gar Ge SUP, oc é cd vcccccécsrsccs $4,869,734 ” $5,474,600 
Deduct: 
Dividends paid or declared— 
ON nee 700,000 700,000 
Se NG 0s occa ecddda dubesmanceke 2,956,997 2,956,998 
$3,656,997 $3,656,998 
Surplus income for the FER ce cccccccecse eve $1,212,737 $1,817,602 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The annual report of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, for the 
year 1925 shows a surplus and undivided profit of $12,676,464 as 
compared with $11,145,378 in 1924. Assets and liabilities amounted 
to $36,054,897 as compared with $30,739,183 in 1924. Total cur- 
rent assets were $23,395,281; investments, $246,569; deferred 
charges, $759,151; total fixed assets, $11,581,394, and patents, trade 
marks and good will, $72,501. Total current liabilities amounted 
to $6,359,978; reserves for contingencies, $923,139; a special re- 
serve, $1,000,000; capital stock, $15,095,315, and the contingent 
liability on notes discounted, $1,766,631. 

The net billings to customers during the 12 months amounted 
to $29,357,668, compared with a total of $24,621,893 in 1924. The 
orders actually booked during the 12 months aggregated $31,668,778, 
the difference between the billings and the orders booked having 
been carried over for shipment in 1926. Dividends on the 7 per 
cent preferred stock were paid quarterly as well as dividends on 
the common stock at the rate of 65 cents per share per quarter. 

The consolidated income and surplus account as of December 
31, 1925, is as follows: 





1925 1924 
Operating profit for the vear ending December 31, 
after bieatie of selling, general, and admin- 
GOES encuctcctbneededueebne cue $4,525,837 $3,317,900 
Profit arising from the sale of the St. Johnsbury 
SE, DED  aidbuccuatcdcesveehusesocas cieenes 50,805 
$4,525,837 $3,368,705 
Deduct: 
Dep-eciation of buildings and equipment........ 950,349 924,478 
Contributions to the pension fund.............. 110,095 97,347 
Federal income tax for the year................. 449,145 290,042 





$1,509,589 $1,311,867 


$3,016,248 $2,056,838 
Surplus and undivided profits at December 31, per 
ee BRE Wit ndetndidscchiabesenkecenkawe 10,242,453 17,417,966 
Surplus and undivided profits at December 31, on 
ee ee NEED, Gon bc 5 o6 Ran womens O06e 6s 2 902,925 693,000 


$11,145,378 $18,110,966 
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& um on sale of preferred stock............ ee 3,450 
Adjustments of surplus on books of subsidiaries. . 1,444 ocean 
$11,146,822 $18,114,416 
Deduct ‘ - 
Transier t capital account to cover issue of / per 
cert preferred stock distributed as dividend on 
common stock ........-- ec eccccescccccececs , $7,349,425 
Expenses in connection with issue and sale of addi- 
tional capital Stock ...-.ccececcccceccccccsecs ovccces 168,529 
Premium on retirement of 17,009 shares of 6 per 
cenit preferred stock ........-eseeee se scosece éceccee 85,000 
Adjustment of surplus on books of subsidiaries. . oeesese 13,188 
$7,616,142 
$10,498,274 
$14,163,071 $12,555,112 
Diviaends for the year: : 
On 6 per cent preterred stock (now retired).... siasianinin $40,435 
On 7 per cent preferred stock..............- . $526,825 342,840 
ee ST rea 959,064 1,013,004 
$1,485,889 $1,396,279 
On outside holdings cf Moline Scale Company 
preferred Se nccte taceuetnds beens obeeees 717 13,455 
1,486,606 1,409,734 





$12,676,464 $11,145,378 


Obituary 


Hugh Steel, president of the Midwest Car Works, Chicago, 
died on April 9. 


Charles S. Orne, president of the Central Steel & Supply 
Company and purchasing agent of the Streator Car Company, 
died on April 10, of cerebral hémorrhage. 


Andrew C. Loudon, vice-president of the Superheater Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Montreal, Quebec, died on April 11 of pneumo- 
nia. at his home in Burlington, Vt. Mr. Loudon was born 
at Valley Field, Que- 
bec, on July 7, 1883, 
and received the degree 
of B. S. from McGill 
University in 1906. He. 
took an apprenticeship 
course with the Can- 
adian Pacific at Mont- 
real, Quebec, and the 
Grand Trunk at Port- 
land, Maine, during 
1901 and 1902, and 
from 1906 to 1907 was 
in the calculating de- 
partment of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Com- 
pany. In 1907 he was 
appointed enginehouse 
foreman of the Grand 
Trunk at Island Point, 
Vt. and from January 
to December, 1909, 
served as machinist and 
draftsman of the Cen- 
tral Vermont and the Delaware & Hudson at Green Island, 
N. Y. He then entered the test department of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and in 1910, went with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, where he served consecutively as construction fore- 
man and foreman of locomotive and car repairs. In 1912, he 
entered the service of Simmons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany as assistant editor of the Car Builders Dictionary & 
Cyclopedia, and later served as associate editor of the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, also as associate editor and then as man- 
aging editor of the American Engineer and Railroad Journal 
(now the Railway Mechanical Engineer). In 1917 he joined 
the staff of the Superheater Company, New York, and sub- 
sequently was appointed vice-president of the Superheater 
Company, Ltd., of Montreal, Quebec. 





Andrew C. Loudon 


On tHE Ow City Brancu of the Erie, 36 miles long, from 
Meadville, Pa., to Oil City, all passenger trains are now drawn by 
gasoline motor cars. The time-table shows two trains each way 
daily. . 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FeE—A contract has been awarded 
to Jerome A. Moss, Chicago, for the construction of a 25-ft. by 
52-ft. yard office at Chicago, to cost $26,000. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fr.—Through a subsidiary com- 
pany, the Corona & Santa Fe, a connecting line will be constructed 
from Alberhill, Cal., to Porphyry, a distance of 15 miles. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA Fe.—Plans have been prepared for 
the construction of a 43-stall roundhouse, several small shop 
buildings and extensive track facilities at Emporia, Kan. The 
project is estimated to cost approximately $500,000. The con- 
struction of the roundhouse and related facilities constitutes the 
second unit in the Santa Fe’s development of a terminal at 
Emporia. A passenger station and office building have already 
been constructed. 


Boston & ALBANY.—This company has awarded a contract for 
the application of stone ballast on Sub-division 1 of its Boston 
division to the Railway Engineering & Construction Co., Boston, 
Mass. A contract for ballasting on Sub-division 2 has been 
awarded to the New England Construction Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A contract for equipment for cranes in the West Spring- 
field shops has been awarded to the Niles Crane Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—It is reported that bids will be reccived 
in the near future for the construction of a foundation and super- 
structure of a passenger station at Edmonton, Alberta, estimated 
to cost approximately $1,000,000. 


CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY.—A contract has been awarded to the 
McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for bridgework at 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Cuicaco, MiILwauKeeE & St. Paut.—The expenditure of $250,000 
has been authorized for the elevation of the railway’s tracks at 
North Cicero and Montrose avenues, Chicago. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuiIcaco & St. Louts——The engine 
terminal to be constructed at Riverside, four miles west of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, at a cost of approximately $3,000,000, will consist 
of a 37-stall roundhouse with stalls 125 ft. long, a 100-ft. turn- 
table and accessory buildings, water station, etc. The yard work 
consists of an extension and rearrangement of the present yards, 
and re-location of the main tracks. The material for the yard 
will be obtained by excavation from the engine terminal site. 
Bids for the engine terminal buildings will be received when 
plans are completed, about May 15. 


Corona & Santa Fe.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing the con- 
struction of a line from a point near Alberhill to a point near 
Corona, Calif., 15 miles, to be leased to and operated by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Fort Wortn & DeNverR City.—Relocation of the line between 
Amarillo, Texas, and Dalhart, a distance of 81 miles is reported 
contemplated. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—A contract has been awarded to Bates & 
Rogers, Chicago, for the construction of a double track tunnel 
4,850 ft. long near Pattenburg, N. J. The tunnel will be 30 ft. 
wide and 25 ft. high above top of rail, and will be concrete lined 
except in rock sections. It will be used to supplement an existing 
tunnel, which is a double track structure now operated as a single 
track. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—Hearing on the application of this 
company for a certificate authorizing the construction of a line 
of railroad in Harlan county, Ky., and Lee county, Va., to connect 
the. Harlan county coal fields with the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio, using trackage rights over the Interstate between Norton 
and Miller Yard, Va., has been set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for May 3, at Lexington, Ky., before Examiner 
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toles. The building of this line was one of the conditions on 
which the commission authorized the lease of the Clinchfield for 
999 years by the Louisville & Nashville and the Atlantic Coast 
Line. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate authorizing an extension 
of 7,700 feet over a bridge to be built by the state of Maine over 
the Kennebec river for both railway and highway purposes from 
Bath to Woolwich. The company is to repay 55 per cent of the 
cost (not exceeding $3,000,000) in semi-annual instalments during 
a period of 50 years. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS—Bids will soon be received for the 
construction of a freight terminal and warehouse at Houston, 
Tex., to cost approximately $1,000,000, as reported in the Railway 
Age of March 27. 


New York CENTRAL.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Henry P. Burgard Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for the construction 
of a team driveway at Howard street, that city, at an estimated 
cost of $40,000. The company has awarded a contract to the T. J. 
Dailey Construction Company, Batavia, N. Y., for the elimination 
of a grade crossing at Lewiston road, Oakfield, N. Y., to cost 
approximately $52,000. A contract has been awarded to the John 
Johnson Construction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., for the construction 
of a bridge carrying express and mail tracks of the railroad over 
William ‘street, that city, at a cost estimated to be $125,000, 


NorTHERN Paciric.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to construct a new line from Oro Fino, 
Idaho, to Headquarters, 41 miles. Application of the Oregon- 
Washington for equal joint possession and operation of this line 
and of an-existing Northern Pacific line from Joseph, Idaho, to 
Stites, 65 miles, has been denied without prejudice. 


OrEGON-WASHINGTON.—See Northern Pacific. 


Sr. Louis-SAn FrAnNcisco.—-The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has denied the application of this company for authority to 
construct a branch line from a point west of Covington, Okla., 
into the Garber oil field (5.4 miles). 


Sr. Louis-SAn Francisco.—Contracts for betterments, includ- 
ing concrete piers, abutments, culverts, etc., on various divisions, 
have been awarded as follows: To Hedges & Weeks, Springfield, 
Mo., for work on the Eastern and Southwestern divisions, to cost 
approximately $25,000; to E. G. Fike, Tulsa, Okla., for work on 
the Central division, to cost approximately $6,000; to T. H. John- 
son, Sedalia, Mo., for work on the Western division, to cost 
approximately $7,500; to the J. W. McMurry Contracting Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., for work on the Northern division, to 
cost approximately $65,000; to the United Construction Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for work on the Southern and River divisions, 
to cost approximately $23,000. 


SouTHERN.—A contract has been awarded to J. P. Pettyjohn 
& Co., Lynchburg, Va., for the construction of an office building 
at Alexandria, Va. 

Texas & Paciric.—It is reported that an engine terminal and 
shops will be constructed at Gouldsboro, La. at a cost of 
$1,500,000. A contract has been awarded to Ware & Co., El Paso, 
Tex., for the construction of a passenger station and a freight 
station at Plaquemine, La., to cost $70,000. 


TEXARKANA Union Station.—The union passenger station at 
Texarkana, Ark., which will be constructed jointly by the Mis- 
souri Pacific, the Texas & Pacific, the St. Louis Southwestern and 
the Kansas City Southern, will cost approximately $2,000,000. It 
will be two stories in height, with dimensions of 50 ft. by 282 ft., 
and with a one-story mail annex, 40 ft. by 286 ft. The exterior 
will be finished with face brick and limestone, and the interior with 
enameled brick. Floors will be of concrete. The station will have 
six covered platforms. 

WapasH.—A contract has been awarded to the Foundation 
Company, New York, for the construction of a locomotive shop 
at Decatur, Ill. 


WasasH.—A contract has been awarded to Jerome A. Moss, 
Chicago, for the construction of a station 14 ft. by 76 ft. at 
Granite City, Ill., to cost approximately $20,000. A contract has 
also been awarded to Jerome A. Moss for the construction of a 
33-ft. by 104-ft. storehouse at Chicago, to cost $21,000. 
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ANN ArBor —1925 Earnings—The annual report for 1925 shows 
net income of $459,679, equivalent, after allowance for 5 per cent 
preferred dividends, to $7.99 a share on the common stock. Net 
income in 1924 was $336,856, or $4.21 a share on the common stock. 
Selected items from the income statement follow 


Ann Arzror 

















Increase or 
1925 1925 decrease 

Avetage mileage opera‘ed........ ‘e naeems omen , 
Railway operating revenues......... $5,867,692 $5,532,186 $335,506 
Maintenance of way..........+... $615,119 $669,420 $54,301 
Maintenance of equipment........ 1,171,270 1,051.071 120,206 
SUMMONED cect cicessesivices 2,328,358 2,283,078 45,281 
Tctal cperating expense............. $4,438,783 $4,290.879 $147,904 
OE GU bei vawnecnsencene 75.64 77.56 —1.92 
Net revenue from operation........ $1,428,909 $1,241,307 $187,602 
RRGway WE SORTHEE. «cccccsccsscss 267,077 289,401 22,324 
Railway operating income......... - $1,161,291 $951,309 $209,982 
Hire of freight cars—Dr, bal..... $210,557 $290,284 $79,727 
Joint facility rent—Cr. bal...... 74,179 88,206 —14,(/27 

Net railway operating income........ Not shown in report 

Non-cperating income ............ $109.244 $115,088 ~—$5,844 
See GED i anna veneunesas éeedaes $1,270,535 $1,066,397 $204,138 
Interest on funded debt........... $491,894 $380,229 $111,664 
Total deduction from gress income.. $810,856 $729,540 $81,316 
er ee ee $459,679 $336,857 $122,822 


ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—Keorganization Plan.— 
The reorganization committee, on behalf of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast, a new company, has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a certificate authorizing it to acquire and 
operate the lines of the A. B. & A., and to issue $5,180,344.07 of 
5 per cent cumulative preferred stock and 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value. The Atlantic Coast Line is to 
guarantee dividends on the preferred stock and to receive the 
entire issue of common stock, providing the cash requirements 
of the reorganization plan. A sale of the property is to be held, 
pursuant to a decree in the receivership proceedings, as soon as 
practicable, the application states. Holders of bonds are to receive 
$60 in preferred stock for each $100 of bonds. 


Boston & Matne—New Directors—Reginald Foster, vice- 
president of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and Roger Pierce, first vice-president of the New England Trust 
Company, have been elected members of the board of dirctors, 
succeeding Harry G. Stewart of Worcester, and Edward Lovering 
of Taunton, Mass. 

In a letter addressed to stockholders, Homer Loring, chairman 
of the executive committee, states that satisfactory progress is 
being made on the reorganization plan. According to his state- 
ment 85 per cent of all the stock has been deposited under the 
plan and 80 per cent of the bonds. Such delay as has occurred in 
putting the plan into operation, he explains, has been due to the 
legal complications resulting because the jurisdiction of four states 
is involved. He advised stockholders also that John F. Stephens, 
the noted railway engineer, and George Hannauer, vice-president 
of the Indiana Harbor Belt, are now studying plans for the re- 
building of the Boston terminal facilities. Mr. Loring further 
expressed his confidence that the reorganization expenses will make 
a new low record for a reorganization. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—1925 Earnings——The annual report for 
1925 shows net income after charges of $20,152,269, equivalent 
after preferred dividends to $21.32 a share on the common stock. 
Net income in 1924 was $12,222,042, equivalent to. $16.95.a share. 
See excerpts from annual report on adjoining pages. 

New Directors—The Scott minority stockholders’ committee has 
reached an agreement with the Van Sweringens whereby Georg: 
Cole Scott and John Stewart Bryan of Richmond are to be elected 
directors at the annual meeting on April 20. A statement by the 
stockholders committee says that the two new directors will assume 


(Continued on page 1118) 
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Annual 


Reports 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, Forty - Eighth 


Annual 
RicHMOND, Va., March 31, 1926. 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 
The Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, for 
the fiscal year ended Decemfer 31, 1925, is herewith submitted. — 
lhe average mileage operated during the year was 2,614.95 miles, 
an increase over the previous year of 59.22 miles. The mileage at 
the end of the year was 2,635.44 miles, an increase of 80.43 miles 
ever mileage on December 31, 1924. See schedule on page 12. 


Results for the Year 
()perating 


@. BOE oo cccccccdesnsencetcrerscencccssndse $123,184,103.12 
(Inerease $15,150,654.77, or 14.02%) 
Operating Expemses .....ccccccsecccreccceesssesssevcens 
Increase $6,199,715.87, or 7.49%) —_—_—__——- 
Net Opernuting Revenue.....ccsccceerececsecrecececceee $34,202,684.49 
(Inerease $8,950,938.90, or 35.45%) 
faxes and Uncollected Railway Revenues................ 
(Increase $2,623,621.03, or 42.26%) 
Railway Operating Income.............++.- 
(Increase $6,927,317.87, or 33.85%) 
Net Equipment and Joint Facility Rents.................. 


88,981,418.63 


6,812,290.40 
$27,390,394.09 


» can £90 9 
2,627,677.32 
7¢ 


(Increase $1,197,833.07, or 83.77%) 


Net Railway Operating Income.......... ‘+ eackeemen “ $30,018,071.41 
(Increase $8,725,150.94, or 37.11%) é 

Wee OGR BOOUNE 6666 6006654500 6008 Ksescccesccsecess 1,494,764.42 
(Decrease $391,315.65, or 20.75%) 0 ——— 

Wesel GORE Banoo 06660 eases e Med occ vessceecorqaes $31,512,835.83 
(Increase $7,733,835.29, or 32.52%) 

Rental and Other Payments. ...ccccccccsccccscccccccncs 449,584.28 
Increase $34,721.56, or 8.37%) ——— 

Income for year available for interest.............0005- $31,063,251.55 


(Increase $7,699,113.79, or 32.95%) 
Interest (35.53% ef amount available) amounted to...... 
(Decrease $227,815.24, or 2.02%) —_—— ——-—-- 
Net Income for the year applicable to dividends.......... $20,027 ,999.65 
(Increase $7,926,929.03, or 65.51%) 
Dividend of 64% on Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Series “A”........2.000. $816,302:50 
Less-—Adjustment account Preferred Stock 
converted into Common Stock during De- 
cember, 1925, after December 4, 1925, the 
date as of which stockholders of record were ¥ 
emtttled to GEVIGEREB. occ cccscccccccceccses 1,054.95 815,247.55 


11,035,251.90 


Net Income eqnivalent to 21.18% of 

$90,691,200 Cemmen_ Stock _ outstanding 

ae ee are rrr tT TP eee eee $19,212,752.10 
Cemmon Stock Dividend—-2% on amount of 

stock held by stockholders of record June 

2, 1925, and December. 4, 1925...........- $3,173,498.00 
l.ess—Adjustments account of conversions of 

°G, Convertitle Bonds and 6%% Series “A” 

Preferred Stock converted into Cormon 


° 
. 





Stock during year........ iicdhenae hie eat acks 137,612.78 3,035,885.22 
Remainder, devoted to improvement of physical “ 
a 2 es ee aT ee $16,176,866.88 


Financial 
During the year 1925 your Company purchased the following 
equipment : 
5 “Locomotives. 
3 Passenger Train Cars. 
) Cabcose Cars. 


own 
= 


; 2 Ditchers. 

4 Dump Cars. 

2 Locomotive Cranes. 
at an approximate cost of $6,220,764. Equipment Trust, Series 
“W” was created during the year, under which 4% per cent Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates were issued to the aggregate principal 
amount of $4,920,000, an amount sufficient to provide approximately 
80 per cent of the total cost of the above mentioned equipment. 
These Certificates are dated October Ist, 1925, and will be due 
October Ist, 1940, and provide for annual payment of $328,000 on 
October Ist of each year commencing with 1926. ; 

In addition to the above mentioned equipment covered by Equip- 

ment Trust, Series “W,” there was purchased from the Lima Loco- 
motive Works, Incorporated, and received during the year, 10 Class 


Report 


31st, 1925, the total 5 per cent Convertible Bonds converted into 
Common Capital Stock amounted to $24,440,500. 

Your Company’s 6% per cent Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock, Series “A,” is convertible into Common Capital Stock on, 
the basis of share for share. During the Month of December, 19257 
$461,000 par value of this Preferred Stock was converted thto a 
like amount of Common Capital Stock which increased amount of 
Common Capital Stock and decreased amount of 6% per cent 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, Series “A,” outstanding 
as of December 3lst, 1925, are reflected in your Company’s Bal- 
ance Sheet as of December 31st, 1925, in Table 3, of this report. 

In accordance with the provisions of your Mortgage, dated Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1892, there was set aside a certain amount of 4% per 
cent General Mortgage Bonds to reimburse your Company for 
expenditures at $25,000 per mile for double track. In accordance 
with authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Finance 
Docket Number 4399, there was issued by your Company $552,000 
par value of 4% per cent General Mortgage Bonds for this purpose. 

In accordance with authority granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Finance Docket No. 4518, there was issued by your 
Company during the year $8,203,000 par value of 5 per cent First 
Lien and Improvement Mortgage Bonds to reimburse your Com- 
pany for a like amount of expenditures for additions and better- 
ments to your property. 

In accordance with authority granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Finance Docket No. 4917, your Company 
purchased as of July Ist, 1925, all of the outstanding Common 
Capital Stock, $500,000 par value, and all of the outstanding Re- 
funding and General Mortgage Bonds, $2,200,000 par value, of the 
Sandy Valley and Elkhorn Railway Company, at a cost of $6,676,- 
331.32, which payment was made out of the current cash in the 
Treasury of your Company. The value of the property of The 
Sandy Valley and Elkhorn Railway Company, including 4 loco- 
motives and 3,384 freight, passenger and work train cars, is approxi- 
mately $7,900,000. 

Application, dated January 11th, 1926, has been made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue First Lien 
and Improvement Mortgage Bonds for a like amount to reimburse 
your Company for this expenditure, and also to issue First Lien 
and Improvement Mortgage Bonds for expenditures made for addi- 
tions and betterments to your property, the aggregate amount of 
which is $10,621,000 par value. 

The changes in the Funded Debt in the hands of the public 
during the year were as follows: 


Retired 
4 per cent Greenbrier Railway First Mortgage Bonds...... $22,000.00 
4 per cent Big Sandy Railway First Mortgage Bonds...... 33,000.00 
4 per cent Coal River Railway First Mortgage Bonds...... 29,000.00 
5 per cent Kanawha Bridge and Terminal Company First 
PE TE iikins 6:50 06ncnans sie eaaSicensonnisanes 6,000.09 
4 per cent Raleigh and Southwestern Railway First Mortgage 
DD vues (ene ubekKew den d5nked aah aee ek bnae oe ke es 1,000.00 
5 per cent Convertible Secured Geld Bonds............... 20,678,000.00 
TE “ee GG ao 6.69 6504.6 dade ions bid ccnes bes 4,405,800.00 
NO fn idan 005s dk eee tase eens $25,174,800.00 


Other changes in obligations shown under Funded Debt on your 
Balance Sheet as of December 31st, 1925, were as follows: 


Increase 
4% per cent Equipment Trust Certificates, Series ““W”.... $4,920,000.00 
44 per cent General Mortgage Bonds............sccccsees 552,000.00 
§ per cent First Lien and Improvement Mortgage Bonds.... 8,203,000.00 
PROS © ikdedc'cevenctsiteeeaeeweads bee deeesedatens $13,675,000.00 


General Remarks 


The Equipment Inventory as of December 3lst, 1925, was as 
follows: 
Increase Decrease 





C 15 Switching Engines, at a cost of $291,634.08. Payment for |-ocomotives owned .............0eeeeeees 683 shoek 22 

these locomotives was made out of current cash in the Treasury of oe _—, tities tie oes . 

vour Company, no Equipment Trust being issued therefor. ; ; oe Se ts es 3 
On page 5 of your Annual Report for the year ended December Total... 2.scsesecceeereesseseeeecens 995 aay 10 

3lst, 1924, reference was made to the Trust Indenture dated April Legon. = yd —_, sete eeeeeeeee = veg 12 

Ist, 1916, between your Company and Central Union Trust Com- - passenger Train Cars covered by Equipment 

pany, of New York, under which Indenture 5 per cent Convertible WOME bsneecsinshescssateusennusticeye 120 15 

Secured Gold Bonds are convertible up to April 2nd, 1926, into Total ~~ 478 - 

Common Capital Stock at $90 per share. During the year these Freight ‘train and Miscellaneous Cars owned 31,097 347 

bonds, amounting to $20,678,000 ware a _ cnn Saar Freight Train and piliscellaneous Eats Leased 3,459 3,459 

ital Stock to the par value of $22,975,555.55 which amount of Com- Freight Train and Miscellaneous Cars coverec 

mon Capital Stock is reflected in your Balance Sheet as of by Hegwigmieet Traet, occ ccscccecwccseses 24,393 1,102 o 

December 31st, 1925, in Table 3, of this report. As of December NE suck vacabiaunsGers skeen 58,949 4,908 es 
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The changes during the year in the accrued depreciation of 
equipment were as follows: 

Balance to credit of account December 31, 1924............ $17,150,013.72 
Amount credited during year 


ended December 31, 1925, hy 

charges to 

Operating Expenses : $5,232,313.08 
Profit and Loss 2,975,126.51 


Less 
Accrued Depreciation on equip 
ment retired during same 
period ... ‘ i aa ‘ 
Accrued Depreciation on leased 
line equipment 


$852,226.52 


Sandy Valley & Elkhorn 92,112.59 
Ashland Coal & Iron Railway 4,387.18 
928,726.29 
- soe 7,278,713.30 
Ralance to credit of account December 31, 1925.. . $24,428,727.02 


The credit to accrued depreciation which was offset by a charge 
to Profit and Loss during the year, represents an adjustment of 
the depreciation of your equipment on hand on December 3st, 
1924, to the actual amount of accrued depreciation applicable to 
this equipment from the date of entering service to December 3lst, 
1924, at the actual rates of depreciation charged during the period 
from July 1, 1907, to December 31st, 1924, and at the rate of 2 
per cent on equipment purchased prior to July Ist, 1907, from the 
date of entering service to July 1, 1907. 

The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 52,241,959, an increase 
of 25.1 per cent; other freight tonnage was 11,754,347, a decrease 
of 1.4 per cent. Total revenue tonnage was 63,996,306 tons, an 
increase of 19.3 per cent. Freight revenue was $108,283,190.33, 
an increase of 17.4 per cent. Freight train mileage was 14,094,945 
miles, an increase of 13.8 per cent. Revenue ton miles were 17,467,- 
889,772, an increase of 22.4 per cent. Ton mile revenue was 6.20 
mills, a decrease of 4.0 per cent. Revenue per freight train mile 
was $7.682, an increase of 3.2 per cent. Revenue tonnage per train 
mile was 1,239 tons, an increase of 7.6 per cent; including Com- 
pany’s freight, the tonnage per train mile was 1,278 tons, an in- 
crease of 5.9 per cent. Tonnage per locomotive mile, including 
Company’s freight, was 1,176 tons, an increase of 8.1 per cent. 
Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 40.3 tons, an increase of 4.1 
per cent. Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of 
road were 6,679,881, an increase of 19.7 per cent. 

There were 5,811,872 passengers carried, a decrease of 15.1 per 
cent. The number carried one mile was 280,509,871, a decrease of 
10.2 per cent. Passenger revenue was $9,623,037.23, a decrease of 
11.3 per cen Revenue per passenger mile was 3.431 cents, a 
decrease of 1.2 per cent. Number of passengers carried one mile 
per mile of road was 112,713, a decrease of 11.6 per cent. Passenger 
train mileage was 5,619,371, an increase of 0.1 per cent. Passenger 
revenue per train mile was $1.712, a decrease of 11.4 per cent; 
including mail and express it was $2.094, a decrease of 8.9 per cent. 
Passenger service Train Revenue per train mile was $2.155, a 
decrease of 8.7 per cent. 

Passenger revenues were $11,650,941 in 1923 and $10,851,180 in 
1924, a decrease of $799,761, or 6.9%. In 1925 passenger revenues 
were $9,623,038, a decrease of $1,228,142, or 11.3% under 1924 and 
$2,027,903, or 17.4% under 1923. The number of local passengers 
carried decreased from 6,861,433 in 1923, to 5,309,315 in 1925, a loss 
of 22.6%, and revenue from local passengers carried decreased from 
$8,778,089 in 1923 to $6,884,217 in 1925, a loss of $1,893,872, or 
21.6%. Revenue from through passengers carried to and from 
connecting lines was $2,872,889 in 1923 and $2,738,821 in 1925, a 
decrease of $134,068, or 4.7%, showing that the loss is largely in 
local business. The loss of passenger business is due to the estab- 
lishment of motor bus lines and increased use of private motor cars, 
because of recent highway improvements, which are continuing in 
the territory served by your company’s lines. 

Passenger service requirements are being given careful consid- 
eration with a view to taking such action as may be found neces- 
sary or desirable to meet this situation. 

Operating Expenses increased $6,199,715.87, or 7.5 per cent. 
Transportation Expenses increased $1,603,272.29, or 4.8 per cent 
Ratio of Transportation Expenses to Operating Revenues was 28.2 
per cent in 1925, and 30.7 per cent in 1924. Revenue ton miles 
increased 22.4 per cent 

Roadway, Track and Structures were maintained in good condi- 
tions throughout the year. 

There were 59,541.3 tons of new rail (21,691.9 tons 130 Ib., 
37,848.5 tons 100 Ib., 9 tons 90 Ib.) equal to 347.1 miles of track 
used in renewal of existing track, an increase of 115.5 miles of track 
renewed with new rail. 

These were 1,359,338 cross ties used in maintaining existing 
tracks an increase of 181,665. 

There were 1,272,559 cubic yards of ballast (511,133 cubic yards 
stone) used in maintaining existing tracks, an increase of 472,320 
cubic yards. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was 
$11,483.38, am increase of 20.7 per cent over 1924; per passenger 
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train car $2,301.23, an increase of 26.7 per cent over 1924; per 
freight train car $171.07, a decrease of 16.4 per cent. The increase 
in the average amount expended per locomotive was due to the 
increased business requiring more intensive use of locomotives and 
also to improvement in the general condition of motive power, and 
the application of new fire boxes to 173 locomotives given general 
repairs during the year. In 1924 only 142 of the locomotives given 
general repairs had new fire boxes applied. 

In addition to the equipment shown on page 5 as purchased during 
the year, there was purchased and put into service the following: 

147 50-ton Steel Hopper Bottom Gondola Coal Cars. 

\ll-Steel Freight House Barges. 
Ail-Steel Car Float. 

Tank Car. 

Brown Rail Loaders. 

Motor Cars for Hump Riders. 
Miscellaneous Equipment. 

the net cost of which was $300,966.64. 

During the year 1.97 miles of new fourth track was completed 
through Ashland, Ky., which, together with 1.69 miles of existing 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway side tracks and 1.29 miles of existing 
Ashland Coal and Iron Railway main track (operated by C. & O. 
Railway under lease) converted into fourth track, made a total of 
4.95 miles of fourth track put in operation. 

The following sections of third track aggregating 7.57 miles wer¢ 
completed during the current year: 

Ashland, Ky., West connections to a point just east of 


Nw kK 


SEE a is a ours eh ne Ald Pee wine wana 3.50 Miles 
West end of Russell, Ky., to a point just east of River- 
i, S. ccsnpciheabunenwibieatnebebeinasdendadiee 4.07 Miles 


The following sections of second track aggregating 26.65 miles 
were completed during the current year: 

Between M. P. 21.5 and G. B. Cabin, on Northern Divi- 

sion, 4.24 miles of new second track, together with 

2.16 miles of existing side track converted into second 

EE bcia ns kaha whbacks babedtaantnene dk acho hoxen mauieaen aie 6.40 Miles 
Between Hampton and Lockwood, on the Big Sandy 

Division, 4.14 miles of new second track, together 

with 2.3 miles of existing side track converted into 

SE ia ig! sa duct ws rts echinacea AR a 6.44 Miles 
Between Buffalo Tunnel and Auxier, on the Big Sandy 

Division, 6.67 miles of new second track, together 

with 3.88 miles of existing side track converted into 

SEE 5 inch a nalin waOed shee eok anda 10.55 Miles 
Between Fergo and Shelby, on the Big Sandy Division, 

2.22 miles of new second track, together with 1.04 

miles of existing side track converted into second 

SIE <a: eaha'ciu torn atiatetints ak peaeatadi aie need e-card ok aa 3.26 Miles 

At Seth, W. Va., a 100-car passing siding was built; at Ashland, 
Ky., two storage tracks were constructed; at Russell additional 
track room was provided at the American Creosoting Company’s 
plant, and at Stevens, Ky., two light repair tracks were built. 

Some of the more important bridge work was as follows: Rich- 
mond, Va., strengthen foundations of the Richmond viaduct; Clifton 
Forge, Va., replacing one span of belt line bridge with heavier 
span; Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., replacing westbound span 
bridge No. 4382 with heavier span; Watoga, W. Va., replacing 
west span of bridge No. 479 with heavier span; replacing seven 
temporary bridges on Pond Fork Branch with permanent steel 
bridges; strengthening five bridges on the Dingess Run Branch, 
four bridges on the Georges Creek Branch and six bridges on the 
Rum Creek Branch to carry heavier power; filling and strength- 
ening trestles on the Chicago Division, and strengthening bridges 
at other points to permit handling of heavier power. 

At Sproul, W. Va., a 200-ton frame coaling station and neces- 
sary tracks were constructed and put in operation. 

Combined freight and passenger stations were constructed at 
setsy Layne and Wolf Pit on the Big Sandy Division. 

At Morrison, Va., nine large storage warehouses and necessar) 
tracks for export business were constructed and put in operation. 

At Newport News, Va., two-track float bridge was replaced by 
four track float bridge with additional tracks and crossovers. 

At Lynchburg, Va., new interlocking plant at Norfolk & Western 
Crossing was completed and put in operation. 

Many water station and treating plant improvements were com- 
pleted, some of the more important being: Gladstone, Va., re- 
arrangement of water station and construction of 150,000 gallon 
steel storage tank; Staunton, Va., construction of 150,000 gallon 
steel storage tank; Huntington, W. Va., water treating plant and 
pumping station; Russell, Ky., 500,000 gallon storage tank, supply 
line and water columns; Silver Grove, Ky., 50,000 gallon storage 
tank, chemical house and two water columns. 

At Clifton Forge, Va., new eastbound freight terminal, started 
in 1923, consisting of receiving yard of ten 100 car tracks, thor- 
oughfare track, double track hump with scales in each track, and 
classification yard of twenty 100 car tracks, was completed and 
put in operation on April 16th, 1925. The cost of this project was 
about $3,500,000. «- 


Extensive improvements at Ashland, Ky., which have been under 
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GENERAL 
Assets 


(Excluding Stocks and Bonds cwned of The C. & O. R’y Co. of Indiana 
and of The C. & O. Equipment Corporation.) 





TABLE 3. 
Investments: 
Unpledged. Pledged. 
Investment in Road and Equipment: 
Boed occccceceesesccrcceesececsereecessseonseeeeseneee $231,905,884.44 
Re. in gck det knesbeneeSeeee theuheeeawenee be dues 126,611,885.82 
$358. 517, 770.26 
Improvements on Leased Railway Property..............+. 59,022.55 
RT eT eT Tee eT err eT Tee 354,066.97 
Deposits in Lieu of Mortgaged Property Sold........... 604,044.00 
Mingameees TGC PUORSTEy. occ ccccccaccesvcvessvces 514,201.85 
Investments in Affiliated Companies: 
ete 5. ckhs tikes ngtdedes $13,911,232.30 $11,213,999.44 25,125,231.74 
ee PET TET eT TCT 4,226,292.25 2,210,001.00 6,436,293.25 
MOND cecccccessoesescoces 1,700,000.00 1.00 1,700,001.00 
AAVOMOED cc cccccccecsceees 779,294.46 ane 779,294.46 
$34,040,820.45 
Orher Investments. 
EE og bank n e ce bes bsnueese 2.00 aden an 2.00 
RES cvcicceenv eves éaséos 458,251.00 385,000.00 843,251.00 
NN i os erin ae om 550,208.81 eben 550,208.81 
5 cincnk 6 than dh e0 ee 63,864.43 63,864.43 
Miscellaneous ............- 1,700.00 1,700.00 
$1,459,026.24 
Uk Pere rrr? Te eT re re ee $395,549,552.32 
Current Assets: 

Canke tm TYGRGt ys occ cccccccccccvces gt tte cence eee e ees 8,101,394.56 
Cash ARSED... ere 809,733.34 
Cash Deposit—Equipment Trust “W” Fund.............. 4,920,000.00 
*Cash Deposit—Preferred Stock, Series ‘‘A’’ Proceeds...... 1,252,572.62 
Cash Depesit. Special! Fund for Additions and Betterments, 

New Equipment, Branch Lines, etc............0000000 9,930,886.48 
Cash Deposits to pay Interest and Dividends............. 2,977 934.38 
Wtesemnen Cue WON ss ocsdd< ccc coccensecsecceesi 126,210.56 
loans and Bills Receivable............ eteecceccescocces < 142,733.91 
Traffic ‘ond Car Service Balances Receivable............ 5,361,823.32 
Net Balance Receivable from Agents and Conductors...... 721,906.58 
Miscellaneous Acccunts Receivable. ...........00eeseeeeee. 1,715,765.54 
SO GE POIs 6 6.0500 cen ane 6essestennseennasees 6,292,177.37 
Interest and Dividends Receivable.................00000- 108,720.83 
Ne es cae ReUts chee eeehiaaees 18,187.53 
gO gt ERS een re ree aes ree 158,400.98 

I BG. ois: ka casa. denneg sewndcaeeaeadeens $42,638,448.00 


Deferred Assets: 


NE ons onc bc biwKatsekaeiswseenas 11,506.60 
Insurance and. Other Funds........cccccsccccsccccccees 180,426.15 
ET FING 3b cK cw endedeedonsnctsnnepastasebas 223,073.79 

ee I Ro 6 kick we cence eds cs reneeneenenbnd $415,006.54 


Unadjusted Debits: 


Rents and Insurance Premiums Paid in Advance......... 
Ce I Tak con cticcuseden cube debkbensate 
Securities Issued or Assumed: 
Common Capital Stock (see 
CHURNED 5.k:06esc 600 cnceade 
First Lien and Improvement 
5% Mtge. Bonds (see Con- 
oad ce ere ee 15,504,000.00 $59,541,000.00 
Morteage 4%% 
Bonds (see Contra). : 487,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & s. Ww. 


4 


Railway 4% Bonds (see 


36,359.92 
3,240,893.69 


$11,000.00 


75,045,000.00 


552,000.00 1,039,000.00 


COMMPED cesccccccevesess 40,000.90 40,000.00 
Tetel UWnndicsted Tete. occ ccc cccctscccesscccevees $79,401,253.61 
Gene TOME ccccvccwcdcccccvcsscessceseacscsiceceses $518,004,260.47 


“The actual amount of balance of proceeds from sale of Preferred Stock, 
Series “A,” as of December 31, 1925, is $1,802,572.62, of which amount 
*550,000.00 is invested in 1 Tnited States Treacury 414% Notes, which are 
irried in “Other Investments—Notes.” 





his Company is also liable as’ a guarantor cf the following 
securities: 

Western Pocahontas Fuel Co. Coupon 5% Notes. Due 1919 
and 1921 ($500,000 each year), owned by this Company 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Grain Elevator Co., First Mort- 


$1,000.000.00 


gace 4% Bonds due _—s ib 6 haan hies bEnewhewebe ee 820,000.00 
Richmond-Washington Co. ‘(lateral Trust Mortgage (C. 

& O. nrop’n WY) 4% Be as Bae 1943... ccocesceceseses 10,060,000.00 
Louisville and Jeffersonville Bridge Co. Bills Payable (C. 

& O. prop’n %) 6% Notes due 1931.........cceeseees 147,000.00 
Louisville and Jeffersonville Bridge Co. Mortgage (C. & 

O. prop’n %) Bonds due 1948.......ccssescsscccseces 4,500,000.00 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, First Mortgage 414% 

ee UB Serer rey et te ree 750,000.00 
Western Pocahontas Corporation, Extension Mortgage No. 

3, 456% Domi Gere W965. oc cccc verse cece Mee css eeccss 97,000.00 


Western Pocahontas Corporaticn, Extension Mortgage’ No. 


2, 444% Bomes Gao F966. ccccescvieccccccssvscevevetes 51,000.00 
Norfolk Terminal. and Transportation Company First Mort- 
gnme STH Teme Wee 1946S. . on. ccc ccccccccvcccccccvces 500,000.00 
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PECEMBER 31, 1925. 
Liabilities 


(Excluding Stocks and Binds owned of The C. & O. R’y 


and of The C. & UO. Equipment Cot poration.) 


Capital Stock: 


CREE cucubdea dues sudbethne dincheeden $90,702.280.55 
6'4% Cumulative Convertible Preferred 

ae, ke ee re eee 12,097 ,500.00 
First Preferred (To be retired under plan 

OF POMPEY BE, BEPaPs cccccceccsrssccss 3,000.00 
Second Preferred (To “be retired under plan 

eee 200.00 
Common—The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 

Ce Oe MIG Sv-o s eomctacctenecne 1,200.00 


102,804,180.55 
Less—held by or for the Company at date 


(Common)—-(See Contra).............5. 11,000.00 
Total Stock outstanding with public.... 
Funded Debt: 
General Funding ani Improvement 5% 

ORR Ser fren eer 1929 3,698,000.00 
Convertible 4%4% Bonds............. 1930 31,390,000.00 
First Mortgage R. & S. W. Railway, 4% 

rarer re 1936 778,000.00 


First Consolidated Mortgage. 5% Bonds.1939 30,000,000.00 
First Mortgage, Craig Valley Branch, a4, 
94 


DE gb 6 56 anskhGb06oude dca’ aot 0 650,000.00 
First Mortgage, Greenbrier Railway, 8% 
aie le ee Cane pa Olea abe 1940 1,619,000.00 
First Mortgage, Warm Springs Branch, 5% 
DE. awciihaAee + ceeds dads abon 1941 400,000.00 
First Mortgage, Big Sandy Railway, 4% 
PT ca ackewe me ebae eaeeeee cede 1944 4,104,000.00 
First Mortgage, Paint Creek Branch, 4% 
IE. tk aril edn beiela eck er acdins deakeee bie 1945 539,000.00 
First Mortgage, Coal River Railway, 4% 
DN: baccvteciee nate cemeedeeennad 1945 2.469,000.00 
First Mortgage, C. & O. Northern —_——— 
Company, 5% Bonds.........cc.00. 1945 1,000,000.00 


Convertible 5% Secured Gold Bonds...1946 15,739,500.00 
First Morteage, Potts Creek Branch, 4% 


SOE. Scien Vxnsbaabeessacea kaw bet 1946 600,000.00 
First Mortgage, Kanawha Bridge & Ter- 

minal Company, 5% Bonds........ 1948 435,000.00 
First Mortgage, Virginia Air Line Railway. 

PM .tnecchexcenandenuanaaes 1952 900,000.00 
First Mortgage, R. & A. Division, 4% 

PE ictirinedennnevemaneiencun 1989 — 6,000,000.00 
Second Mortgage, R. & A. Division, 4% 

SS iced ei ee dninen se ae oak 1989 1,000,000.00 
General Mortgage 41%4% Bonds....... 1992 48,129,000.00 
Secured Obligations. Account final settle- 

ment Federal Control Period........ 1930 9,200,000.00 
Secured Obligations to U. S. Govern- 

nT ELE ES RET ITY F 193 6,738,523.97 
Secured Obligations to U. S. Govern- 

ML 26 5¢6,4ecncbaadens ceeaeheiead 1932 1,334,500.00 


Equipment Trust Obligations and Contracts. _47, 137,000. 00 


Total Funded Debt outstanding with public 


Held by or for the Company at date: (See 
Contra) 
First Lien and Imprevement 5% Mortgage 
MEE 6itbcetevenecue abuse eeabes 1930 75,045.000.00 


General Mortgage 414% Bends.......1992 
First Mortgage, R. & S. W. Railway, 4% 


1,039,000.00 











SE we eeeeebasesncandcunewaree 1936 40, 000.00 
Current Liabilities: 
Loans and Rills Fayahle................. 50,783.00 
Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable. 520,724.69 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable.... 9,173,006.61 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.......... 463,937.38 
Interest Matured U'npaid............,.... 782,799.90 
Dividends Matured Unpaid................ 2,123,435.25 
Funded Debt Matured Unpaid............ 19,174.17 
Unmatured Interest Accrued.............. 2,450,311.53 
Unmatured Rents Accrued............0.0- 398,760.27 
Other Current Liabilities................ 40,712.01 
Total Current Liabilities............... i oe 3 
Deferred Liabilities: 
Other Deferred [.iahilities................ 431,135.01 
Total Deferred T.iahbilities............. ng : 
Unadjusted Credits: 
Ce ee a eee 4,287 ,841.22 
Insurance and Casualty Reserves.......... 180,426.15 
Accrued Depreciation—Read.............. 195,200.69 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment......... 24,428,727.02 
Other Unadjusted Credits................ 4,315,791. 21 
Total Unadjusted Credits.............. Z tk: 
Corporate Surplus: 
Additions to Property through Income and 
RII eri epic SES St a IEE 25,235,849.63 
Funded Debt Retired through Income and 
Surplus SE ey ee ee rn arom 517,126.28 
Sinking Fund Reserves...............e000: 354,666.97 
Total ppropriated Surplus............ 26,107,642.88 
Profit and .oss—-Credit—Balance......... 49,256,146.96 
Total Corporate Surplus.............. 75,363,789.84 
TE WE u%.c ecedninnss cee eradenteden 


Co. of Indiana 


$102,793,180.55 


213,860,523.97 
$316,653,704.52 


76,124,000.00 


16,023,644.81 


431,135.01 


33,407,986.29 


$518,004,260.47 
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way about two years, were completed. These improvements in- 
clude two additional freight main tracks on Front Street, which 
with the two present main tracks used as passenger main tracks, 
provide four main tracks through the city; construction of yard 
and other tracks and 200-ton track scale, third main track between 
Ashland and Russell, Ky., and passenger station with division 
offices above, costing approximately $2,500,000. 

Many improvements were undertaken during the year which 
have not been completed. Some of the more important projects 
are 

Clifton Forge, Va., replacing 100-ton scale in westbound yard 
with 150-ton scale released from eastbound yard. Russell, Ky., re- 
placing one 150-ton track scale on old hump and one 150-ton track 
scale on new hump with Plate Fulcrum Scales. Low Moor, Va., 
undergrade crossing. Gauley, W. Va., passing siding to hold 
100-car trains. Kanawha City, W. Va., combined freight and pas- 
senger depot. St. Albans, W. Va., 500-ton reinforced concrete 
coaling station. 

Hurricane, W. Va., replacing 50,000 gallon water tank with 
150,000 gallon steel tank; Shelby, Ky., installing 50,000 gallon steel 
water tank and three water columns. Edgington, Ky., replacing 
steam pumping plant with oil burning engines, and Stevens, Ky., 
additional water station facilities. 

Russell, Ky., improvements to engine terminal. This project 
includes a 14-stall roundhouse, 115-foot turntables, machine and 
blacksmith shop, storeroom, 1,000-ton reinforced concrete coaling 
station, power plant, office and other buildings, engine terminal 
tracks, shop yard, lighting, equipment and machinery; estimated 
cost $1,250,000. 

Peach Creek, W. Va., enlargement of Y. M. C. A. and raising 
roof of present building. 

Huntington, W. Va., new boiler shop. 

Russell, Ky., undergrade crossing at F 

Vanceburg, Ky., replace bridge No. 5 
and eliminate gauntlet. 

Second track on Logan Division between Harts and Big Creek 
and second track on Northern Division between Limeville and 
Sciotoville; Wheeler and Apex; Apex and M. P. 21.5. When the 
above sections of second track on the Northern Division are com- 
pleted, this Division will be double tracked, with the exception 
of the section from Sciotoville to Wheeler, a distance of about 
4.5 miles. 


The Hocking Valley 


rry Street. 


e 
722 over Salt Lick Creek 
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Your Company, as of January Ist, 1925, under authority © the 
Interstate Commerce Commision in Finance Docket No. /23] 
leased the following railroads: : 

Ashland Coal and Iron Railway consisting of a line of railroad 
extending from Ashland, Ky., to Seaton, Ky., a distance of 22.2% 
miles, extensive terminals in the City of Ashland, Ky., and 5 loco- 
motives and 77 freight and work train cars. 

Millers Creek Railroad, extending from Van Lear Junction, Ky. 
to Mine No. 155, a distance of 4.35 miles. ; 

Long Fork Railway, extending from Martin, Ky., to Weeksbury. 
Ky., and branches, Otter Creek, Sizemore, Caleb Fork, Clear 
Creek and Jacks Creek, a distance of 34.94 miles. 

On July Ist, 1925, in accordance with authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Finance Docket Number 4917, your 
Company leased the property of The Sandy Valley & Elkhorn 
Railway Company, consisting of line of railroad extending from 
Shelby, Ky., to Dunham, Ky., a distance of 30.34 miles, and 4 
locomotives and 3,384 freight, passenger and work train cars. 

On the dates of May 14th, 1925, and May 27th, 1925, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission served on The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company and The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany of Indiana, respectively, the tentative valuation as of valua- 
tion date, June 30th, 1916. Protest to each of these valuations 
was made within the time prescribed in the order of the Commis- 
sion. By agreement with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
your Company, commencing early in December, has been engaged 
in informal conferences with the representatives of the Bureau of 
Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, looking to an 
agreement with the Commission about matters in dispute. 

Among the new industries established along your line during the 
vear were the following: 

38 Manufacturers of Farm Implements and Farm Products. 

22 Manufacturers of Lumber and Lumber Products. 

98 Manufacturers of Mineral, Metal and other Products. 

Your Directors acknowledge the great appreciation of the Com- 
pany for the faithful and efficient services of its officers and em- 
ployees. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


W. J. HARAHAN, 


O. P. VAN SWERINGEN, President 


Chairman. 
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Report 


Columbus, Ohio, March 2, 1926. 
To the Stockholders: 
The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Board of Directors, 
for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1925, is herewith submitted. 
The average mileage operated during the year was 348.57 miles, 
the same as the average mileage operated during the previous 
year. The mileage at end of the year was 348.57 miles. 
Results for the Year 
Se TNS. 6 6n knee cbcdbevadddesedrssceceserneceer 
(Increase $2,216,313.17 cr 12.71%.) 


COPSTRREN . TABRGNGED 6 cece ce cécccdscdccccssesetccecouseses 
(Increase $1,130,894.70 or 8.58%.) 


$19,659,711.92 


14,309,397.28 





ee Se SS vg nin 0 60.0604.04466060 6004006 one ECE $5,350,314.64 
(Increase $1,085,418.47 or 25.45%.) 

Taxes and Uncollectible Railway Revenue........ 
(Increase $1,487.74 or .12%.) 


1,221,538.62 


Railway Operating Income ......... i $4,128,776.02 
('ncrease $1,083,930.73 or 35.60%.) 

Net Equipment and Jcint Facility Rents. . 
(Decrease $982,797.36 or 207.68%.) 


509,562.73 


——E————— 

re rr Ses, Pe... cisseadekensens eeeene eee $3,619,213.29 
(Increase $101,133.37 or 2.87%.) 

Other Income ....... oie 

(Decrease $366,323.04 or 55.77%.) 


290,494.16 


$3,909,707.45 


Total Gross Income ...........:: 
(Decrease $265,189.67 or 6.35%.) 


Rentals and Other Payments....... ee Ee ee 56,243.93 
(Decrease $28,611.94 or 33.72%.) 

Income for the year available for interest. ................4. $3,853,463.52 
(Decrease $236,577.73 or 5.78%.) 

Interest (46.34% of amount available) ..............eeeeee. 1,785,716.96 


(Increase $25,760.13 or 1.46%.) 


Income Balance. for the vear..... Jeenetiemiswteanesannee $2,067 ,746.56 
(Decrease $262.337.86 or 11.26%.) 

Dividends paid during the year: 
Two dividends of 2% each, aggregating. .............065 


439,980.00 


Balance, devoted to impravement of physical and other assets. $1,627,766.56 
Financial 
The changes in funded debt shown by balance sheet of December 
31, 1925, as compared with December 31, 1924, consisted in the 
payment of $609.217.56 on equipment trusts. 
An analysis of the property accounts will be found on pages 
12 and 13, by reference to which it will be seen that additions 


[ApverTisement] 


and betterments were made during the year to the net amount 
of $2,309,838.05, of which $3,661,734.79 was added to cost of road, 
and $1,351,896.74 was deducted from cost of equipment. 
During the past seventeen years your Company’s net addition 
to property accounts has been as follows: 
ED ence ee DaeG et abeeh Wie pale ue Wn oN dade’ $10,322,557.58 
SE NE CN a tnt omtdendinednaneeaenndsededeeee 12,765,447.21 
$23,088,004.79 
General Remarks 
To provide for the needs of your Company in the development 
of dock and terminal facilities for handling its business through 
the Toledo gateway, your Company caused to be organized The 
Hocking Land Company and subscribed for its entire capital stock. 
It then loaned The Hocking Land Company $1,280,000 on its 
notes, these funds being used by that company for the purchase 
at $1,250,000 of about 595 acres of land at Toledo near the mouth 
of the Maumee River, and the remaining $30,000 used for the 
payment of taxes, interest etc. 
The equipment in service December 31, 1925, consisted of: 


a ee ee ae 117 Decrease ( 
Locomotives held under equipment trusts.......... 30 

TOtal no ccvccccccccccccccccssesescccccccecs 147 Decrease t 
Passenger train cars owned........2.cccccsccsscees 57 Decrease 4 
Freight train and miscellaneous cars owned......... 6,643 Decrease 1.515 
Freieht train cars leased under equipment trusts... 3,500 
Freight train cars under special trust............. 47 

Tctal freight train and miscellaneous cars... 10,190 Decrease 1.515 


The changes during the year in accrued depreciation of equip- 
ment were as follows: 


Balance to credit of account December 31, 1924............. $4,286,154. *¢ 
Amount credited by charges to operating expenses. .$907,059.11 

Charees to account, for: 
Accrued depreciation cn equipment retired 

during year—6 locomotives, 1,521 

freight. passenger and work cars, and 





5 Pe. Se Ba s cava dunstcesisee $446,662.01 
Accrued depreciation on cars changed in 
eens Gee OOF oxndctecdciactveese 29,903.90 
Adiustment of accrued depreciation pre- 
WES FORE coccccececscuseeeses oeeawe 10.76 
———_—— 476,576.67 
430,482.44 
Balance to credit of account December 31, 1925.......... «++ -$4,716,637.00 
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There were 50.81 miles of additional second main track completed 
and placed in service on the Toledo Division, as follows :—18.67 
miles between Ackerman and Delaware, 17.92 miles between Morral 
and (rawford and 14.22 miles between Carey and Fostoria, being 
all new construction with the exception of the conversion of 9.31 
miles of track formerly used for siding purposes. This completes 
construction of the double track between Columbus and Fostoria. 
Eight center sidings (each of 125 cars capacity) were completed 
and placed in service on the Toledo Division, at Fostoria, (B.&O. 
Crossing), Alveda, Upper Sandusky, Morral, Marion, Delaware, 
Hyatts and Linworth. Double length siding, 2.1 miles, was com- 
pleted and placed in service at Carey Coaling Station. Two tracks 
at B&O. Crossing, Fostoria, were extended a total length of 1.2 
miles. Fuel storage track at ‘Carey was extended 0.2 miles. Switch- 
ing lead and set off track, approximately 0.5 miles, was completed 
at Garden City Pike, Marion. 

\pproximately 11 miles of yard tracks at Walbridge and 15 
miles of yard tracks at Parsons were completed and placed in 
service. 

\ new 12-inch water supply line was laid between the Corpora- 
tion Line at East Broadway, Toledo, and Walbridge, insuring 
an adequate supply of water, retiring the present 6-inch line between 
Oakdale Avenue and Walbridge. 

A water treating plant of large capacity was completed and 
placed in service at Walbridge. 

1925. 1924. 
Operating Revenues were..$19,659,711.92 $17,443,398.75 Inc. $2,216,313.17 
Net Opr. Revenues were.. 5,350,314.64 4,264,896.17 Inc. 1,085,418.47 


Operating Ratio .......... 72.8% 75.6% Dec. 2.8% 
Tons of Revenue Freight 

Carried One Mile....... 2,613,880,450  2,259,716,943 Inc. 354,163,507 
Revenue Train Load—Tons 1,46” 1,454 Inc, 3 
Revenue Tons per Loaded 

Ce cv twesdsoncvciecake 47.7 46.6 Inc. 1.1 


The revenue coal and coke tonnage was 18,929,125 tons, an in- 
crease of 15.3%; other revenue freight tonnage was 3,925,127 tons, 
an increase of 0.9%. Total revenue tonnage was 22,854,252 tons, 
an increase of 12.6%. Freight revenue was $17,094,152.60, an in- 
crease of 13.8%. Freight train mileage was 1,781,746 miles, an 
increase of 14.7%. Revenue ton miles were 2,613,880,450, an in- 
crease of 15.7%. Ton mile revenue was 6.54 mills, a decrease 
of 1.7%. Revenue per train mile was $9.594, a decrease of 0.8% 
Revenue tonnage per train mile was 1,467 tons, an increase of 
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0.9% ; including Company's freight, the tonnage per train mile 
was 1,508 tons, an increase of 1.8%. Tonnage per locomotive, in- 
cluding Company’s freight, was 1,275 tons, an increase of 1.9%. 
Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 47.7 tons, an increase of 
2.4%. Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road 
were 7,498,868, an increase of 15.7%. 

There were 410, 684 passengers carried, a decrease of 19%. The 
number of passengers carried one mile was 24,898,904, a decrease 
of 4.5%. Passenger revenue was $816,864.64, a decrease of 9.1%. 
Revenue per passenger per mile was 3.281 cents, a decrease of 
49%. The number of passengers carried one mile per mile of 
road was 71,432, a decrease of 4.5%. Passenger train mileage 
was 619,548, a decrease of 1.1%. Passenger revenue per train mile 
was $1.318, a decrease of 8.2%; including mail and express it was 
$1.699, a decrease of 5.4%. Passenger service train revenue per 
train mile was $1.753, a decrease of 5.3%. References were made 
in reports for last two years to the decrease in the number of local 
passengers carried and in the revenue therefrom due to the estab- 
lishment of motor bus lines and increased use of private motor 
cars. In 1925 there was a further decrease of 25.6% in the number 
of local passengers carried and 17% in the revenue therefrom due 
largely to the same causes. There was an increase of 7.6% in the 
revenue from through passengers. 

There were 8 tons of new 130-Ib. rails, equal to .04 track miles, 
11,681 tons of new 100-lb. rails, equal to 74.34 miles, and 2 tons 
of new 90-Ib. rails, equal to .01 track miles, used in existing main 
tracks. 

There were 293,666 cross ties and 83,218 yards of ballast used 
in maintaining existing tracks, an increase of 23,403 cross ties 
and an increase of 39,105 yards of ballast. 

The average amount expended for repairs per locomotive was 
$9,623.99, a decrease of 0.5%; per passenger train car $1,820.59, 
an increase of 3.6%; per freight train car $168.32, an increase 
of 18.4% 

Appreciative acknowledgement is hereby made to officers and 
employees for their efficient service during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors: 


W. J. HARAHAN, 


Cui ‘Balance Sheet, Sisenibes 31, 1925 


ASSETS 
Property Investment 
og ee $38,878,114.74 
Cost of Equipment............. 2 21,252.151.01 


mena —-$60,130,265.75 
Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled 


Companies—Pledged 

DR sréttcdoas adeenwee et cetes $108,088.66 

EE ach washes be ceideetsens 300,000.00 

—annn were 

Securities of Proprietary, Affiliated and Controlled 

Companies—Unpledged 

SED 6.y440050060sndEse6s CORO $694.00 

Dt cnaéeebed en whana dh annua 196,451.80 

 Sctawdhoacstwewedeeeeen te 1,280,000.00 


1,477,145.80 


Securities—Issued—Pledged 
General Mortgage 6% Bonds, 
GHEE nbtdeenieawsacs 10,653,000.00 


——_———$72,668,500.21 
Working Assets 
COO anteauwene sean cvecvecsces $2,598,067.78 
Time Drafts and Depusits...... 750,000.00 
SOOO TIED: one once Kc0sseKs 418,953.94 
Leans and Bills Receivable..... 10,000.00 
ee rT 963,003.28 


Agents and Conductors......... 27,686.82 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receiv- 
) | SS ee re eee 439,076.58 


54,679.28 
$5,261,467.68 
.231,848.85 


Other Working Assets......... 


_ 


Materials and Supplies......... 


Securities in Treasury—Unpledged 
ER 2) Ue est eRe be bas Went $500.00 
UNED ck da 6 we cones aeneesotgses 2,474,000.00 
(Includes $2,148,000.00 Gen- 
eral Mortgage 6% Tonds,—see 
Contra) 


NORD sb Wed Tecccecdivderee 87,500.00 


to 


,562,000.00 
Deferred Assets 


dvances to Proprietary, Affiliated 


und Controlled Companies.... $60,387.36 

lvances, Working PU +6000 6,956.06 
nsurance paid in advance..... 1,903.65 

ish in Sinking Funds......... 650.74 
Special Deposit with Trustee— 

Mortgage Fund ...........+. 1,075.733.17 

(Includes $558,837.16 Equip- 

ment Obligations, —-see Contra) 

ish and Securities in Insurance 

Reserve Fume secccccscccces 86,113.40 
ther Deferred Debit Items..... 427, 100. 09 


—_—_——— - 1,658,844.47 
—_—_————— 10,714, 161.00 


$83,382,661.21 


[ApvertisemEent] 


President. 
O. P. VAN SWERINGEN, 
Chairman. 
LIABILITIES. 
I ORS is ce nies a aadaau ste aed semeensiesid . -$11,000,000.00 
Funded Debt 
First Consolidated Mortgage 
4%4% Bonds........... 1999. .$16,022,000.00 
First Mortgage C. & H. V. R. R. 
OF. Bs csecccocass 1948.. 1,401,000.00 
First Mcrtgage C. & T. R. R. 
, err 1955, 2,441,000.00 


Ten Year 6% Collateral Notes, 
1931-1932 
Six Year 6% Collateral Note, 


1,665,000.00 


1930.. 700,000.00 
Two Year 5% Secured Gold 
PP rrer eee ee 1926.. 6,000,000.00 


—_——_—— $28, 229,000.00 
7,556,837.16 


Equipment ‘Trust Obligations... 
— 35,785,837.16 


(Includes $558,837.16,—see ~ -— 
Contra) cxnendiiiiiitinsineemstieneitly 
$46,785,837.16 
General Mortgage 6% Bonds, 
not in hands of public,—(see 
1 


GOES ode édeceseeses 949.. 12,801,000.00 
Working Liabilities 
Tonle TRARRGGS ccccccccscsese $917,389.41 
Audited Vouchers and Wages 
SOE on 0 06-u:0-0:050009605.6006 1,340,661.87 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable. 116,971.24 


Matured Interest, Dividends and 


we’? .lLlCE ee 409,797.50 
Other Working Liabilities...... 18,383.32 
—_ — —- $2,803,203.34 
Deferred Liabilities 
Unmatured Interest, Dividends 
and Rents Payable........... $264,218.33 
Tames AGlTUSE coccccccocecese 664,456.95 


Insurance and Casualty Reserves 86,113.40 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment 4,716,637.00 
Other Deferred Credit Items... 728,767.94 
——_——__——_ 6, 460,193.62 
—_——_ —— 9,263,396.96 


Appropriated Surplus 


Additions to Property through 
Income since June 30, 1907.. 
Funded Debt Retired through 


$293,521.11 


Income and Surplus.......... 138,756.90 
Ciet TNO UES occ iciccscecece 41,742.52 
Appropriated surplus against con- 

tingent liability for freight 

GED xad's eck tutds censeeeses 13,405. 25 


$487,425.78 

14,045,001.31 
————————_ 14, 532,427.09 
$83,382,661.21 





Profit and Loss—Balance........ 


TD cicaccscedsednssennee 









































































































































Forty-Second Annual Report of 
Affiliated Companies Year 


Southern Pacific Company 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


New York, N. Y., April 8, 1926. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric COMPANY: 
Your Board of Directors submits this report of the operations 
and affairs of the Southern Pacific Lines and Affiliated Companies 
for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1925. 


Income Account 

The following statements of income and of surplus show the 
income for the year and the accumulated surplus to the close of the 
year, accruing to Southern Pacific Company stock from the Trans- 
portation System and from all separately operated Solely Con- 

trolled Affiliated Companies, combined : 
Net Income or tne Sournern Paciric Lines anp Sorety CONTROLLED 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES, COMBINED, FOR THE YEAR 1925 COMPARED WITH 

rue Year 1924 


Year Ended + Increase Per 
December 31, 1925 — Decrease Cent 
i 
1. Net income of Transportation 
System ; sesencecae’ Geen Ae $237,507.29 .67 
2. Net income of Affiliated Com 
panies Sebo ceeeeeceuteses™ 2,258,906.67 — 2,812,119.02 55.45 


3. Net income of Transportation 
System and of all separately 


operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies, com- 
bined .... ; steeas™ $2,474,611.73 6.36 


$37 916,316.92 
4 Per Cent earned on average 
amount of capital stock of 
Southern Pacific Company out- 
standing during the year: 
(a) From operations of Trans 


portation System . , 9.5 58 5.71 

(b) From operations of Affili 
ated Companies re 61 - 84 57.93 
Ce ROME sacunocusen oon 10.18 1.42 12.24 
* Excludes all inter-company dividends. +f Inter-company interest on open 
accounts was discontinued as of December 31, 1924. To cbtain proper com 


parison of 1925 with 1924, all inter-company interest on open accounts and 

inter-company dividends included in income account for the year 1924 have 

been eliminated in arriving at figures representing increases and decreases. 

Surp_us to Decemper 31, 1925, or tue Soutrmern Paciric LINes AND 
Sorcery ContTrRo_tep AFFILIATED COMPANIES, COMBINED 


Debit Credit 
] Total corporate urplus at December 
31, 1924 ‘ eevetonne *$361,818,901.19 
2. Credit balance transferred from income: 
lransportation System... $34,297,965.10 
Affiliated Companies 2,232,030.84 36,529,995.94 
Dividends paid 
On capital stock of 
Southern Pacific Co.: 
1% per cent paid 
April 1, 1925 $5,585,713.58 
1% per cent paid 
i" =e Serr 5,585,713.58 
1% per cent paid 
October 1, 1925 5,585,713.58 
1% per cent. payable 
January 2, 1926 5,585,713.58 
otal, Southern 
Pacific Company $22,342,854.32 
On capital stocks ot 
[ransportation System 
Companies held by 
the public : 266,795.00 $22,609,649.32 


4. Miscellaneous adjustments during the 
vear . eeoereeeeees ** ** ** . - 
Credit balance December 31, 1925 .... 379,276,769.84 
$401,886,419.16 $401,886,419.16 

* Includes adjustment on account of cancellation of inter-company interest 
carried in suspense by Transportation System; also on account of corporate 
surplus of companies taken into the System during 1925. 

The Southern Pacific Company, from time to time in the past, as 
necessity required or as opportunity offered, has acquired sole con- 
trol through stock ownership of certain separately operated com- 
panies, such as steam and electric railways, coal companies, oil com- 
panies, land companies, and other enterprises which are collateral 
to, but are not a part of, its Transportation System. The acquisi- 
tion of these companies has been gradual, and while their affairs 
have been separately reported in the annual report, the income aris- 
ing from their operation has been included in the income account 
of the Transportation System only as it has been transferred to 
your Company from time to time as interest and dividends. At 
December 31, 1925, however, there were thirty-five of such 
separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies (prac- 
tically all of whose capital stocks are owned within the Southern 
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the Southern Pacific Lines and 


Ended December 31, 1925 


Pacific System), the book value of the property investments of 
which aggregated $326,341,031.17. Because of the magnitude of 
these investments it is considered important to give the results of 
the operations of the Transportation System (known as “Southern 
Pacific Lines”) and of the separately operated Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies, combined, in order to show the total income 
accruing to Southern Pacific Company stock from the operation of 
all solely controlled companies. Statements showing the results 
of such operations are set forth above. lt is considered desirable, 
however, to maintain the Income Account and Balance Sheet of the 
Transportation System (Southern Pacific Lines) so as to continue 
to show separately the net income from the operation of the 
Transportation System, its investments, and the capital employed 
by it. These statements, in the form heretofore reported, as well as 
condensed statements giving the Balance Sheet the Income Ac- 
count of all separately operated solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 
panies, combined, are included in the report. 

In the past the Southern Pacific Company has followed the prac- 
tice of computing and setting up in the accounts, interest on open 
accounts with its Transportation System Companies and with its 
separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies. So far 
as the accounts between the Southern Pacific Company and the 
Transportation System Companies are concerned, such interest has 
been taken into the income accounts as it accrued, but always has 
been offset and eliminated in preparing the Combined Income 
Account and the Combined Balance Sheet of the Transportation 
System. As indicated above, however, the affairs of the separately 
operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies have not been 
included either in the Combined Income Account or in the Com- 
bined Balance Sheet, and while the interest on open accounts with 
the said Affiliated Companies has been charged against the income 
of such companies as it accrued, only so much of such interest as 
has been earned by such Affiliated Companies has been taken into 
the income account of the Southern Pacific Company, the unearned 
portion thereof being held in suspense by Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and dealt with in the Combined Balance Sheet as “Other 
Unadjusted Credits.” (See last paragraph but one on page 13 of 
1924 annual report and footnote (e), page 19 of such report.) 
This practice of setting up inter-company interest on open accounts 
is no longer considered necessary or desirable, and as of the close 
of business, December 31, 1924, the practice was discontinued, and 
the unearned interest theretofore accruing, which was held in 
suspense at said date, has been cancelled and eliminated from the 
accounts. 

Because of the outside interests involved in the case of Jointly 
Controlled Affiliated Companies, interest on open accounts with 
such companies will be set up as it accrues, as in the past. No 
portion of the operations of Jointly Controlled Affiliated Com- 
panies (other than interest and dividends received from such com- 
panies) is included in Southern Pacific’s income. 


Income Account of Southern Pacific Lines 
The income account of the Transportation System (Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, combined, 
excluding offsetting accounts and inter-company dividends) for the 
vear 1925, compared with the year 1924, was as follows, viz: 


Year Ended + Increase Pet 

OperRaTING INCOME December 31, 1925 —~Decrease Cent 

1. Railway operating revenues - -$293,074,553.47 ~ $17,170,442.69 6.22 
», Railway operating expenses .. 215,609,318.19 + 12,557,989.55 6.18 








Net revenue from railway 








GPOTALIOMS cccccscscccces 77,465,235.28 + $4,612,453.14 6.33 
4. Railway tax accruals ....... 21,275,282.02 + 1,408,177.59 7.09 
5 Uncollectible railway revenues 95,349.48 — 49,189.39 34.03 
6. Equipment rents—Net ...... 5,764,352.06 962,136.88 20.04 
7. Joimt facility rents—Net .... 16,492.50 4 78,984.56 
8. Net railway operating income $50,313,759.22 + $2,212,343.50 4.60 
NONOPERATING INCOME 
9. Income from lease of road ... $81,853.44 — $8,804.06 9.71 
Miscellaneous rent income ... 1,493,682.80 + 383,497.50 34.54 
11. Miscellaneous nonoperating 
physical property ......... 314,463.82 + 53,439.66 20.47 
12. Dividend income .......... 2,780,976.66 — 6,700.03 .24 
13. Income from funded securities 
—Bonds and notes ....... 3,175,566.25 — 1,229,736.50 27.91 
14. Income from funded securities 
—Investment advances 602,345.82 + 555,658.23 
15. Income from unfunded securi- 
ties and accounts .......... 2,365,929.66 + 1,280,998.45 118.07 
16. Income from _ sinking and 
other reserve funds ....... 947,737.96 + 26,595.24 2.89 
17. Miscellaneous income ....... 536,886.76 + 151,446.75 39.29 
18 Total nonoperating income. $12,299,443.17 $1,206,395.24 10.88 
19. Gross iMCOME ....cccccces $62,613,202.39 + $3,418.738.74 5.7 
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DepUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME 


%, Rent for leased roads ...... $227,879.69 — $5,088.19 2.18 
2}, Miscellaneous rents ......... 760,991.62 + 17,256.58 2.32 
22. Miscellaneous tax accruals 206,700.11 + 76,607.72 58.89 
23, Interest on funded debt 

—Bonds and notes ....... 25,335,856.71 + 3,314,402.26 15.05 


4, Interest on funded debt— 

Nonnegotiable debt to affili- 

ated companies ........... 3,478.26 
‘ Interest on unfunded debt 212,340.94 
( Amortization of discount on 
eee re 
Maintenance of investment 


698.63 16.73 
176,599.84 45.41 
30,198.60 42,538.36 58.48 


38,880.47 + 10,604.67 37.50 
exam 3 








RFC 6 
28. Miscellaneous income charges 139,465.74 12,714.76 8.36 
29 Total deductions from gross 
SE « tweawdetencocess $26,955,792.14 + $3,181,231.45 13.38 
30 ee errr et *$35,657,410.25 + $237,507.29 .67 








Disposition oF Net INcOME 

31. Income applied to sinking and 
other reserve funds ........ $1,232,776.40 + 

Income appropriated for in- 
vestment in physical property 


$ 29,397.22 2.44 


126,668.75 — 64,638.87 33. 











7 
$35,241.65 2.53 


33. Total appropriations ...... $1,359,445.15 — 


34. Income balance transferred to 
credit of profit and less .... $34,297,965.10 + 272,748.94 .80 


+ Excludes all inter-company dividends. * Includes $1,955,396.59, repre- 
senting entire net income from the operation of the property of the Houston 
& Texas Central R. R. Co. for the year 1925, during which period about 
24 per cent of the capital stock of said company was held by the public. 
Since the close of the year such stock has been purchased by Southern Pacific 
Company. ft Inter-company interest on open accounts was discontinued as 
December 31, 1924. To obtain proper comparison of 1925, with 1924, all 
inter-company interest cn open accounts and inter-company dividends 
included in income account for the year 1924 have been eliminated in arriving 
at figures representing increases and decreases. 


The causes of the principal increases and decreases in the income 
account of the Transportation System, are explained below, viz: 


NONOPERATING INCOME 


The increase of $383,497.50 in the account Miscellaneous Rent 
Income is due, principally, to rent received from property, formerly 
belonging to Los Angeles Public Market Company, taken over 
during the year by the Southern Pacific Company; and to increase 
in ground rent received from industrial concerns. 

Securities—Bonds and Notes, is due, principally, to decrease in 
interest received on United States Treasury Notes and other 
securities, previously held as investments, which were sold during 
the year. 

The increase of $555,658.23 in the account Income from Funded 
Securities—Investment Advances represents, principally, interest 
accruing prior to January 1, 1925, taken into account during the 
current year. 

Of the increase in the account Income from Unfunded Securities 
and Accounts, the sum of $470,000 is due to an increase in interest 
received on demand loans, and the remainder is due, principally, to 
an increase in interest on company’s own funds used for construc- 
tion. 

The increase in the account Miscellaneous Income is due, prin- 
cipally, to royalties received on oil and gas taken from lands owned 
at Wortham, Texas. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM Gress INCOME 


The increase in the account Miscellaneous Tax Accruals is the 
result, principally, of including in that account last year, a credit 
adjustment on account of taxes for prior years, which under the 
regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission, are properly 
includible in Railway Tax Accruals. 

The increase of $3.314.402.26 in the account Interest on Funded 
Debt—Bonds and Notes is made up, principally, as follows: Of 
$1,526,350, representing the difference between a full year’s interest 
this vear and the amount of interest accruing in 1924 on the 
$29,400,000 of Southern Pacific Company, Twenty-year Five Per 
Cent. bonds and on Southern Pacific Equipment Trust Certificates 

-Series G, issued last year; of $979,180, representing interest ac- 
cruing this year on $40,000,000 Central Pacific Railway Company 
Thirty-five year Five Per Cent. Guaranteed Gold bonds and on 
$10,491,000 of Southern Pacific Equipment Trust Certificates— 
Series H, issued this year; of $392,000, representing difference of 
a full year’s interest this year and the interest accruing subsequent 
to November 1, 1924, on outstanding bonds of El Paso & South- 
western, taken into the System November 1, 1924; and of $368,107, 
representing interest accruing from May 1, 1925 to December 31, 
1925, on outstanding bonds of San Antonio & Arkansas Pass Rail- 
way Company, taken into the System May 1, 1925. 

The decrease of $176,599.84 in the account Interest on Unfunded 
Debt is the result, principally, of a charge to that account last 
year, representing the interest on deferred payments for terminal 
property, the principal of which was paid off last year. 

The dividends paid for 1925 were appropriated from the profit 
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and loss surplus and, therefore, do not appear in the income account. 
Payments for 1925, amounted to $22,609,649.32, compared with 
$20,943,094.32, for 1924. The increased of $1,666,555.00 is made 
up of $1,400,000, representing the difference between a full year’s 
dividend on the $28,000,000 of capital stock issued November 1, 
1924, in connection with the acquisition of the El Paso and South- 
western Lines, and the amount of dividend on such stock paid 
during 1924; and of $266,555, representing dividends paid during 
the year on $2,423,200 of capital stock of Houston and Texas 
Central Railroad Company held by the public. The figures for 
both this year and last year include $240, representing dividends 
on stocks of other Transportation System Companies, held by the 
public. 


Transportation Operations—Southern Pacific Lines 


The following table shows the Net Railway Operating Income 
and Traffic Statistics of the Transportation System for the year 
1925 compared with those for the year 1924: 














Year Ended + Increase Per 
December 31, 1925 — Decrease Cent 
* 
1. Average miles of road operated 12,950.25 + 60.34 47 
NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 
Raitway Operatinc REVENUES 
D. Be  cccceccveccciecscse $211,314,581.67 + $4,952,234.08 2.40 
3. FRAO co ccccccsccccccces 56,101,352.70 — 2,717,315.57 4.62 
4. Mail and express .......... 11,054,123.49 — 1,183,621.70 9.67 
5. All other transportation ..... 8,052,860.91 + 502,590.37 6.66 
SO rer 6,822,288.31 + 171,209.62 2.57 
7. Joint facility—Credit ....... 260,824.31 + 78,967.57 43.42 
8. Joint facility—Debit ....... 531,477.92 — 456,531.88 609.15 
9. Total railway operating 
SOUUINNE sci ccavsccsscas $293,074,553.47 + $1,347,533.09 .46 
RAILWAY OPERATING EXPENSES 
10. Maintenance. of way and 
CUED onc kc egskeevecas $40,110,806.20 — $2,136,021.54 5.06 
11. Maintenance of equipment 49,196,332.98 — 1,048,247.37 2.09 
12. Total maintenance ........ $89,307,139.18 -——- $3,184,268.91 3.44 
BE WOE: “dvcsSbeeaeweceecevion 5,638,295.11 — 57,518.83 1.01 
14. Transportation ...... sce. 106,977,410.53 + 3,151,742.19 3.04 
15. Miscellaneous operations .. 4,706,362.26 +- 503,190.25 11.97 
SE ec ars tendoaeeeeen oe 10,513,785.75 + 507 696.37 5.07 
17. Transportation for investment 
EE .0-tnkaneweeseennes 1,533 ,674.64 123,986.38 8.80 
18, Total railway operating ex- 
errr ere reer TS $215,609,318.19 + $796,854.69 37 
19. Net revenue frem_ railway 
| Ee $77,465,235.28 + $550,678.40 te 
20. Railway tax accruals ....... $21,275,282.02 + $366,237.26 1.75 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues 95,349.48 56,479.11 37.20 
22. Railway operating income $56,094,603.78 -+- $240,920.25 43 
23. Equipment rents—Net ..... 5,764,352.06 + 423,695.79 7.93 
24. Joint facility rents—-Net ... 16,492.50 — 21,048.48 56.07 
25 Net railway operating in- 


Ce Gabscscvasunetene $50,313,759.22 — 


$161,727.06 32 
TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
(Steam Rait Lines) 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


26. Freight service train-miles 26,145,924 + 625,864 2.45 
27. Tons carried—revenue freight 59,749,130 + 118,456 20 
28. Tons one mile — revenue 

PE, sk wsatctascenceeuan 14,581,434,596 4 602,426,945 4.31 
29. Loaded cars per train ...... 27.63 +4 91 3.41 
30. Net tons per train—all freight 631.11 + 11.68 1.89 
31. Revenue per ton-mile—revenue 

TUUNE  o nes acencbenssnee 1.382 cents — 021 cents 1.50 
32. Average distance carried — 

revenue freight ........... 244.04 4 9.61 4.10 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


33. Passenger service train-miles 26,654,174 + 755,701 2.92 
34. Passengers carried—revenue 14,409,391 — 1,470,674 9.26 
35. Passengers one mile—revenue 1,858,621,528 . 51,824,193 2.71 
36. Passengers per train—revenue 

PASSENGETS 2.2 cccccccccess 67.63 4.23 5.89 


37. Revenue per  passenger-mile 
—revenue passengers ...... 
38. Average distance carried 
revenue passengers ....... 128.99 + 8.69 7.22 
* For the purpose of ccmparison, the 1924 figures used in determining 
the increases and decreases - a in the above statement include the opera- 
tions for the entire year 1924 of the El Paso & Southwestern, taken into the 
System, November 1, 1924, and the operations for the period May 1, to 
December 31, 1924, of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass, taken into 
System, May 1, 1925; while the 1924 figures used in determining the in- 
creases and decreases shown in the Income Account of the Southern Pacific 
Lines, represent the operations of the lines actually included in the System 
in 1924, during the period while so included. 


2.882 cents .060 cents 2.04 


The following tabulation gives the transportation operations for 
the years 1922, 1923, 1924, and 1925, compared with the year 1917, 
the last year prior to Federal control, and with 1921, the first com- 
plete year subsequent to Federal control, the figures being given in 
round thousand dollars : 
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Operating revenues TRTTTTVTT PT LTO TT TTT TT Tee TT 
Per cent. of 1917 ...... 
Per cent. of 1921 ........ deeds eeReddanedecnecnseeessceCeevennete 
Operating expenses 
Per cent. of 1917 . vive dua eee o% 
Per cent. of 1921 - , (ocnekadkandarencessesaeees 
Operating ratio s¢ sweeneeeen 
Net revenwe from railway Operations ...cccccccccccccccccccccssccccceces 
Per cent. of 1917 .. i 
Wer Qi Ge BOE. caesccvccesscasooenes 
Railway tax accruals 
Per cent. of 1917 . : eee WETTTTTCTTTTT LTT 
Per cent. of 1921 
Net railway operating income 
Per cent. of 1917 
Per cent. of 1921 ebeceeeceseses 
Traffic units (ton miles plus three times passenger miles)—thousands 
Per cent. of 1917 , ‘ 
Per cent. of 1921 


The Transportation Act of 1920 provides that the railways should 
receive a fair return upon the aggregate value of railway property 
held and used for the service of transportation, such fair return 
being 534 per cent., as last fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under authority of the Act. Despite the movement of a 
record volume of traffic and continued gains in efficiency of opera- 
tion, the existing rate structure, during each year since enactment 
of the Transportation Act, has failed to give your Company the 
fair return contemplated by the Act. The relationship of net rail- 
way operating income to the book value of road and equipment of 
lines constituting your Transportation System, has been as follows: 


PGRN cece ved cesndresercsesseeesserdecdossocresesasease 3.36% 
EL. ch pthaee Cbd CLGDEEHERSEEEOSEOROCOOROODEOR ESSERE 4.29% 
4.81% 

BPVTTTTITIT ITIL TTT LLL 3.99% 
errr errTer or TTT TITTTiTe TT TTT Tritt Te 3.77% 
Average for 5 years ‘ seeeeceneoes eees 4.04% 


Total Railway Operating Revenues for 1925, which amounted to 
$293,074,553.47, were the largest in the history of your Company. 
This was the result of the large volume of freight traffic moved 
over your lines, the revenue ton mileage exceeding the previous 
peak year of 1917 by 8.66 per cent., notwithstanding a drouth which 
extended over about 2,000 miles of your lines in Texas, and which 
materially affected the traffic moved by those lines. 

\lthough Railway Operating Revenues showed an increase, com- 
pared with 1924, of $1,347,533, this increase was more than offset 
by an increase of $796,854 in operating expenses, an increase of 
$366,237 in taxes, and an increase of $423,695 in equipment rents, 
the result being a decrease in Net Railway Operating Income of 
$161,727. This result was materially affected by the following 
items of expenses, viz: 


Increases in wage rates .$1,615,000 
Increases in price of fuel ; eseaseeenes seesuaesded ee 
$2,947,000 
I ess 
Back pay to employees included in last year’s 
accounts eeoeseeces ° eee . $412,000 
Decreases in prices of materials other than fuel 498,000 910,000 
Net increase in wages and in prices of 
materials $2,037 000 


Increase in charges for depreciation and retirement of 
equipment, the result, principally, of equipment additions 
it market prices far higher than those of former years.. 1,168,000 


otal beeceesseces : ~eeee- $3,205,000 


Uninfluenced by these uncontrollable items Net Railway Operating 
Income would have shown an increase over 1924 of about 
$3,000,000. 

l‘reight revenue for the year increased $4,952,234, a decrease on 
the Texas and Louisiana Lines, being more than overcome by an 
increase on the Pacific Lines. 

The decrease in freight traffic on the Texas and Louisiana Lines 
was due, principally, to the severe and unprecedented drouth which 
extended over about 2,000 miles of the Texas Lines, curtailing the 
production of cotton and its by-products, and of corn, wheat, oats, 
and other agricultural products. It is estimated that the loss in 
freight revenue from this cause was about $3,500,000. 

On the Pacific Lines, a decrease in shipments of citrus fruit in 
the first part of the year, due to frosts in the winter of 1924-5, 
was overcome by increased revenues from automobiles, lumber, 
and mineral oils, and by the summer and fall movement of products, 
such as grapes, lettuce, deciduous fruits, and vegetables, moving to 
Eastern markets in refrigerator cars, the result being an increase 
in freight revenue, compared with 1924, of $7,238,820. Much of 
this traffic moved in a few peak months of the year, severely taxing 
our facilities. Notwithstanding this condition, it is gratifying that, 
by intensive use of available rolling stock, we were able to handle 
the traffic without serious car shortage, and with the usual dispatch. 
With the exception of the decrease noted in the movement of 
citrus fruit, freight traffic generally showed a gratifying improve- 
ment, which, from present indications, will continue through 1926. 
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April 17, 1926 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1917 
$293,074 $291,727 $287,205 $262,519 269,494 $193,971 
151.09 150.40 148.07 135.34 — —_ 
108.75 108.25 106.57 97.41 —- — 
$215,609 $214,812 $207,167 $193,664 $212,572 $120.601 
178.78 178.12 171.78 160.58 — — 
101.43 101.05 97.46 91.11 - - 
73.57 73.63 72.13 73.77 78.88 62.17 
$77,465 $76,915 $80,038 $68,855 $56,922 $73,370 
105.58 104.83 109.09 93.85 — _ 
136.09 135.12 140.61 120.96 - ~ 
$21,275 $20,909 $20,365 $18,859 $15,539 $13,792 
154.26 151.60 147.66 136.74 
136.91 134.56 131.06 121.37 = . 
$50,314 $50,475 $54,228 $46,223 $35,947 $62,253 
80.82 81.08 87.11 74.25 — - 
139.97 140.42 150.86 128.59 - - 
22,475 21,929 21,044 18,012 17,451 20,877 
107.65 105.04 100.80 86.28 — - 
128.79 125.66 120.59 103.21 — 


Passenger revenue decreased $2,717,315. On the Texas and 
Louisiana Lines the decrease amounted to about $1,000,000, all of 
which represents a loss in local traffic, due to reduction in travel 
resulting from the unfavorable crop and business conditions caused 
by the drouth in Texas hereinbefore mentioned, and to increased 
automobile competition. On the Pacific Lines, a decrease of ap- 
proximately $2,800,000, due to increased use of automobiles (both 
commercial and private) and to an unusual winter travel to Florida, 
temporarily diverting business which otherwise would have gone to 
California, was partially offset by an increase of about $1,000,000, 
due to an increase in summer excursion travel and increased travel 
to conventions and local celebrations. 

The decrease of $1,183,621 in Mail and Express Revenues is all 
in Express earnings, and is the result, principally, of the 10 per 
cent. reduction in rates made by the Interstate Commerce. Com- 
mission in June, 1924, and to an adjustment of class rates made by 
the Commission, effective May 1, 1925, both of which affected par- 
ticularly the Inter-mountain and Pacific Coast territories : 

Maintenance of Way and Structures decreased $2,136,021, or 5.06 
per cent. The property, however, was maintained quite up to your 
Company's usual high standard, as will be seen by reference to the 
following table giving the principal items of material used in 
repairs and renewals during the past four years: 


Martertat Usep 1n Repairs AND RENEWALS 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
New steel rail, track miles. 343.62 401.03 453.37 286.16 
ee SE chccsaneesans 4,762,507 3,969,255 3,952,581 4,022,549 
Ties, number per mile ..... 251 22 244 251 
Tie-plates, number ........ 5,472,752 4,730,991 5,093,818 3,866,090 
Piling, lineal feet ......... 358,330 378,742 611,528 341,416 
aoe, feet, Te Ge oc céces 33,426,468 25,339,077 21,417,664 22,958,492 


Maintenance of Equipment decreased $1,048,247.37, or 2.09 per 
cent. 

Transportation expenses increased $3,151,742, or 3.04 per cent. 
Of this increase, higher wage rates accounted for an increase of 
$1,434,336, and higher prices of fuel for an increase of $1,331,820, 
a total of $2,766,156. Except for these two uncontrollable items, 
transportation expenses would have shown an increase of only 
$385,586, or 0.37 per cent., notwithstanding the necessary increase 
in train and locomotive mileage required to handle an increase of 
about 4.38 per cent, in the ton mileage of all freight moved by your 
lines. 

The increased price of fuel oil gave added importance to econ- 
omy in the use of fuel. The constant campaign carried on for 
years to reduce fuel consumption in locomotives has been reflected 
by a gradual but large reduction in the amount of fuel used in pro- 
portion to ton mileage moved. The reduction in pounds of fuel 
used per 1,000 gross ton miles in 1925, under 1924, amounted to 
5.00 per cent. in passenger ‘service, and 2.18 per cent. in freight 
service. The value of the economy realized in 1925 compared with 
1924 amounted to $725,480, and in 1925 compared with 1913 to 
$11,479,446. The following table shows results obtained in fuel 
economy in 1925 compared with the preceding two years, and with 
the year 1913: 

LocoMoTive Fuser Comparison 1925 


PERFORMANCE WITH 
1925 1924 1923 1913 1924 1923 1913 
yA Qq Qq 


0 /0 /© 
Passenger Service . 141.84 149.30 162.34 206.67 —5.00 —12.63 —31.37 
Freight Service -. 129.23 132.11 142.56 192.83 —2.18 — 9.35 —32.98 
Value of Fuel Saved in 
Pt A Se cited ce check ateeshsensacnenehtsendeeeane $725,480 
De Ge EEE avecrdcackonaketwaveevernehbeeeaienseneun 2,740,933 
ee Ge GD sea. ccnadhen bene Oededecadesibaserennevenae 11,479,446 


Miscellaneous Operations increased $503,190, or 11.97 per cent., 
principally in dining car and buffet service, and is largely offset by 
increased revenues from such service. 

General Expenses increased $507,696, or 5.07 per cent., the prin- 
cipal items being an increase of $197,000 in pensions and an increase 
of $260,000 in expenses in connection with the group life insurance 
plan put into effect January 1, 1924. The latter increase is due, 
mainly, to the fact that 1924 expenses included a credit on account 
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of a dividend received from the Insurance Company, no dividend 
being received in 1925. 

Railway Tax Accruals for the year amounted to $21,275,282, an 
increase over 1924 of $366,237, or 1.75 per cent. The taxes for the 
year consumed 27.5 per cent of the Wet Revenue from Railway be 
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erations, and almost equal the total dividends paid to stockholders. 

Expenses incurred during the year on account of the Federal 
valuation of railways, amounted to $920,608.88, making the total 
disbursements on this account from the time the work began 
to the close of the present year, $6,406,109.33. 











BALANCE SHEET OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
SouTHERN Paciric ComMPANyY AND TRANSPORTATION SySTEM COMPANIES, SouTHERN PactFic COMPANY AND TRANSPORTATION SysTEM COMPANIES, 
ComBINED CoMBINED 
Assets—DecemBer 31, 1925, CoMpaRED witH DeceMBER 31, 1924, LIABILITIES—DeEcCEMBER 31, 1925, ComparRED witn DecemMBer 31, 
EXCLUDING OFFSETTING ACCOUNTS 1924, ExctupiInG OrrsettinG AccouNTS 
bs + Increase LIABILITIES Decemeper 31, 1925 + INCREASE 
\sSETS December 31, 1925 — Decrease — DECREASE 
! Southern Pacific Com 
INVESTMENTS CapitaL Stock ? t 
Investment in road and equipment . .$1,341,287,495.40 + $83,033,763.81 _ - PAMY ..eeeees peeees $372,380,905.64 
Improvements on _ leased railway lransportation System 
ne a er ae 244,284.72 4 50,774.70 are 398,004,900.00 
Si EY 6.) ce cancderoncame ens 18,746,876.67 + 370,592.63 pe - 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property 2 eer $770,385,805. 64 
MEE... é2eesceesed Phacnsns awekenees 2,984,390.90 2,091,333.48 ' —- 
Miscellaneous physical property ...... 12'523 188.03 4,391,058.55 Held by the public ...........+. $374,! 831 »415.64 $29,290.00 
Investments in affiliated companies: Held within the system .......... 395,554,390.00 + 3,679,290.00 
ne: s4.0eas% Licenendshien kh oa 312,726,308.43 4 2,413,997.56 — - : —— 
> io chines terdiiaat le Ske ecuecae Gs RE 151,019,824.15 — 9,142,719.74 OO ee ee $770,385,805.64 4 $3,650,000.00 
Stocks } . “Sa os 6 . 2 ‘ : om eamagmaiinnts ines 
Bonds § Cost inseparable ......... 54,503,340.15 - 2,464,693.96 Premium on capital stock of Southern 
DEE ei dt cane eehccosecanecesdeunsee 28,900,839.61 -— 323,253.18 Pactme CRUE ccsccccsctesens $6,304,440.00 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 8$7,518,748.49 + 4,557,207.05 2 , 
Other inve stments : . PE tvadticdtneckthanedenes $776,690,245.64 + $3,650,000.00 
BOE 6686665046860 rede ce ene NOOR 1,592,120.01 + 2,248.0 = = 
MEN “chcadanedess seaetnbobeadeal 2,687,978.86 — 13,747,026. 52 Lone Term Desit 
DE svccstlandbiseedntibnaeneades 397,205.65 — 223,502.45 Funded debt unmatured: 
a¥t CS «eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee , 
EE oat hacen iedancus eunen 93,752.16 — 39,190.08 Southern Pacific Com- 
ED A co tacadwessasavewader 1,111,377.23 + 286,011.67 OT sk oeadvebentes $213,932,060.00 
ads a Transportation System 
PE paschdeniaeennisdhekemis $2,016,337,730.46 + $61,474,484.42 Companies ....... 515,333,215.09 
CuRRENT ASSETS BOOM. cs cc sse's $729,265,275.09 
OE iii ae cel iee red cnibibeens $24,467,095.33 —  $1,566,542.90 a a! _ ee on 
Demand loans and deposits ....... 13,049,243.72 \ F 3,036,393.13 Held by the public ee ee $5 17 470,634.84 + $66,9% etter 
lime drafts and deposits : 20.063.291.67. + 0,063,291.67 Held within the system .......... 131,794,640.25 — 1,563,310.64 
SOO GUPOENG ccc ccccvicsscecscoses 150,661.97 — 307,917.84 ae po F 7 9 265 27 9 . ) 90 67 
ans and bills receivable ..........-.- 895,785.33 fe 206,883.43 ; Potal funded debt occeces ee $729,265,275.09 + $65,421, 6.67 
lraffic and car-service balances receivable 3,439,435.30 + 682,266.43 Nennegotiable debt to Affiliated Com 
atnc i t 52,6 Fe - aes 
Net balance receivable from agents and ogo — P 50756 
ain oe 3.574,806.78 466,910.10 Ce GE: ken kédne cstwiistdan 35,924,019.53 + 5,975.96 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 7,970,251.20 +4 477,999.86 T e728 406 2 : <a sae “4 
. ri oe a Sw PrrTerrTerrrerriinere ee 76% 9,294.62 + 5,427,882.63 
Material and supplies .......ssceee. 32,940,084.75 + 2,443,265.11 Potal $765,189,294.6 + $65,427, . 
Interest and a receivable ate + 389,543.64 CurRENT LIABILITIES 
ee DERI cae seccedansceciasee 5,833.33 re : - 
Other current assets ........ 224,893.82 + 26,318.76 era = — my i shhh $125,000.00 + $75,000.00 
oan a ergy Se. bcinnsGAcean sie bees ast Shs oa 6,266,646.62 + 1,152,696.25 
Tot: 9.688.5 > 35.918 39 s ° : aaa men & 4 ¢ > 
Total... .. sees eeeeeeeeees $109,688,536.42 $35,918,411. Audited accounts and wages payable.. 17,208,279.33 +4 1,516,701.08 
Deve Annee Miscellaneous accounts payable ....... 1,417,384.69 4 51,811.82 
. eS Saeess es bel P Interest matured unpaid .............. 305,591.61 61,865.30 
Working fund advances ............ $88,554.87 $51,918.33 Interest payable January Ist .......... 4,209,242.50 + 257,460.00 
Insurance and other funds 25,360.00 Pen Dividends matured unpaid ........... 80,119.69 — 4,933.18 
( ther deferred assets ..... 4,127,183.73 255,544.86 Dividends payable January Ist ........ 5,585,713.58 
at : r ee Funded debt matured unpaid ........ 15,000.00 - 5,713.92 
otal... cccccccccccccscces $4,241,098.60 + $203,626.53 Unmatured dividends declared ........ 250,000.00 — 350,000.00 
Unmatured interest accrued .......... 236,425.18 + 936,091.40 
Unapjustep Depits Unmatured rents accrued ............ 91.3 27.47 + 1,307.86 
Rents and insurance premiums paid Other current liabilities .............. 880,496.03 - 600,817.28 
i Soc cen eon ee bb die eee $211,088.43 + $55,457.98 , — - Say 
Discount on capital stock ........ 3,988,600.00 ee re ee $42,671,226. 70 -o 2,967,738.73 
Discount on funded debt ............ 2,088,211.99 4 367 ,030.05 
c - JE D ald ES 
Other unadjusted debits ............. 10,809,868.13  — 522,495.22 DEFERRED I ~a" —_— _ 
Securities issued or assumed-—Un Liability for provident funds ......... $18,774.31 
OS ESE HERR E (a) 2,719,975.00 4 231,550.00 Other deferred liabilities ............. $941,996.20 — 503,320.97 
Securities issued or assumed _ ae mame : ak 
PEN. eGtiennsdsce cha beuad (a) 101,250.00 — 1,500.00 Pty nak Geb eatin nee ees $941 996. 20 — $522,095.28 
RS ks ckccteccncs $17,097,768.55 — $100,007.19 Unapjustep Crepits _ 
P aad i Se cca Set TR bce ckna eter icwkdpisesds $8,318,128.57 - $6,243,689.00 
Grand total. ....cccsess oeeeeee -$2,147,365,134.03 $97 496,515.15 Insurance and casualty reserves ..... 3,301,094.56 + $394,390.88 
Accrued depreciation—Road ......... 2,436,737.25 4 214,900.41 


total assets, and a corresponding amount ex- 
funded debt, in accordance with regulations of 
*~“mmission. + Inter-company interest on open 
December 31. To obtain proper comparison 
of 1925 with 1924, there have been eliminated from the 1924 figures all 
charges and.credits on account of inter-company interest on open accounts, 
.ccruing during 1924, and all unearned inter-company interest on bonds and 
pen acccunts, accruing up to December 31, 1923, in arriving at increases 
ind decreases shown in above statement. 


(a) Excluded from 
cluded from cutstanding 
the Interstate Commerce ( 
iccounts was discontinued as of 


f interest on open accounts was discontinued as of 
To obtain proper comparison of 1925 with 1924, there 
from the 1924 figures all charges and credits on 
account of inter-ccmpany interest on open accounts, accruing during 1924, 
and all unearned inter-company interest on bonds and open accounts, 
.ccruing up to December 31, 1923; in arriving at increases and decreases 
hown im above statement. 


Inter-company 
December 31, 1924. 
have been eliminated 


Investment Assets—Southern Pacific Lines 


The following is a brief description of the investment assets of 
the balance sheet viz: 


IN TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY...........20065 $1,341,531,780.12 
Rook value of investment in transportation property car- 

ried on the books of the companies comprising the 

Transportation System, consisting of 13,220 miles of 

first main track, 894 miles of additional main tracks, 

5,407 miles of yard tracks and sidings, the Company’s 

terminals at Galveston, a ten-story office building in 

San Francisco, 2,440 locomotives, 2,927 passenger train 

cars, 79,17G freight train cars, 5.883 company service 


INVESTMENT 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Accrued depreciation—Equipment ..... 86,022,224.75 8,012,654.34 


Other unadjusted credits ............. 48,949,991.33 4 871,539.59 
Petal. ..sccccccccccccescccces $149,028,176.46 4 $3,249,796.22 
CORPORATE SURPLUS 

Additicns to property through  in- 

i: CGO 5 ns sixinnenaeas $8,323,891.06 + $871,620.14 

Funded debt retired through income 

Ne I hc cee ainechees kaon eae 26,613,409.07. +- 769,298.78 

Sinking fund reserves 15,174,537.71 ; 799,509.59 


Appropriated surplus not specifically 


invested 3,818,177.83 


’ Total appropriated surplus.... $53 ,930,01 5 67 + $2,440,428. 51 
Profit and loss—Balance ........... 358,914,178.74 4 20,282,764.34 
Total corporate surplus ...... $412,844, 194, 41 { $22,723,192.85 

Se ED gn nes whewars $2,147.365,134.03 + $97 496,515.15 


cars, 23 ocean steamships, 4 river steamships, 23 ferry and 
car transfer boats, 11 tugs, 73 barges, and 18 other ves- 
sels, the whole ae a transcontinental system extend- 


ing from New York via New Orleans and Galveston 
to San Francisco, California, and Portland, Oregon, 
with a line extending from Ogden, Utah, to San 


Francisco, California. 


SOU: TON bhi ended cnsactidutendasdn ue ekessaxehun 18,746,876.67 


Sinking funds for the redemption of outstanding funded 
debt, consisting principally of $17,029,000, par value, 
bonds of Transportation System Companies, $1,885,000, 
par value, bonds of other companies, and $230,763.64 
cash in hands of Trustees. 
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MISCELLANEO Piystcat Property 


Book value of terminal and other real estate acquired 
in anticipation of future use. 

INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES......c0eeeeeeee0% 

Investment in securities of Transportation System Com- 
panies, which are included in the outstanding obligations 
is shown by the balance sheet, but which are owned 
within the system; 

Investments in securities of, and advances to, Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies and Jointly Controlled 
\ffliated Companies collateral to, but not a part of, 
the Transportation System, representing, principally, 
investments as follows: 


Electric Railways in California (full owner- 


ship), operated mileage,............++s 899.09 
Steam Railways (full ownership), eperates 
mileage peeeeSh decdsedesus 22.25 
Steam Railways (half ownership), operated 
MMOD ov cece ccoesccsesevesscsseesoos 41.20 
Total operated mileage of railways  col- 
lateral to, but not 1 part of, the 
Transportation System .........e++48 3,062.54 


Lumber Companies (full ownership), owning 23,567 
wcres of timber lands, 42,925 acres of other 
lands, and 2 saw mills, etc. Average annual pro- 
duction of manufactured lumber 36,000,000 feet 
B.M., and of railroad ties 7,000,000 feet B. M.; 


Land Companies (full ownership), owning 9,957,545 
acres of lands in various states traversed by the 
Southern Pacific Lines; and 4,153 town lots of 
vhich 2,986 are loc ated in various cities and 
towns in the State of Texas, and 1,167 in Los 
Angeles and vicinity, in Southern California; 


Coal Companies (full ownership), owning 22,688 acres 
of coal lands in Oregon and Colorado; 


Oil Companies (full ownership), owning 15,207 acres, 
ind holding under lease 13,092 acres, of produc- 
ing and prospective oil lands in Texas and 
Louisiana, and near Tampico, Mexico, together 
with ownership of mineral rights in 74,434 acres 
f prospective oil lands in Texas. Number of pro- 
ducing wells, 144 Annual production, about 
> 200,000 barrels; 
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2,523,188.03 


634,669,060.83 


Carried forward .$2,007,470,905.65 
Ree: Gee, co.cc cckecesewesscwreseaweesanen $2,007,470,905.65 


Terminal Companies (full ownership), owning 58 
acres of land in the ( ity of Los Angeles, Cali os 
with improvements, including three two-story 
market buildings, and one seven-story, two six- 
story, and one four-story warehouse buildings situ 
ated on line of Southern Pacific in heart of Los 
Angeles wholesale district; 


Rockaway Pacific age om (full ownership), own- 
ing about 564 acres of land on Jamaica Bay, near 


Brooklyn, N 


Southern Pacific Building Co. (full cone, own- 
ing a nine-story office building at [ouston, 
Texas; 

Associated Pipe Line Co. (one-third ownership), 
owning 561 miles of oil pipe line serving Cali- 
fornia oil fields; 

Pacific Fruit Express Co. (half ownership), oper- 
ating 33,613 refrigerator cars serving Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and Western Pacific lines; 


ind 

Stock interest, as indicated, in following companies 
operating railroad terminal facilities: 
Fl Paso (Texas) Union Passenger Depot Co., 


per cent; 
Ft Worth (Texas) Union Passenger Station 


Lo., > oper cent; 

Northern Pacific Terminal Co (Portland, 
Ore.) 0 per cent; 

Ogden (Utah) Union Railway & Depot Co., 


2U per cent; 
Union Terminal Co. (Dallas, Tex.) 12.50 per 
cent. 


Orner INVESTMENTS betdbeebasatdasoeunueeeonns 


Of this amount, $2,984,390.90 represents cash in hands 
of trustee to be ate in payment for new equipment; 
and the remainder represents, principally, investments 
in outside securities 


Pee BI 6. os edcvcsssénetens 


8,866,824.81 


$2,016,337,730.46 


Road and Equipment—Southern Pacific Lines 


The increase during the year in Investment in Road and Equip- 
ment of the Transportation System, as shown in the balance sheet, 


amounted to $83,033,763.81 as follows: 


Expenditures for Road Extensions........ $14,593,031.64 
Expenditures for Rolling Stock........... 14,809,306.88 
Expenditures for Floating Equipment......... 1,181,211.17 


Expenditures for Other Additions and Better- 


ments . , , 27,587,160.22 


Total Expenditures 





$58,170,709.91 
| ADVERTISEMENT] 














































































Add 
Investment in road and equipment of the 
following lines taken into the Traneporta 
tion System during the year, viz: 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Ry. Co. 
taken into the System May 1, 1925. .$26,446,596.11 
Franklin and Abbeville Ry. Co.—not here 
tofore dealt with as a Transportation 
System Company....... owners us 355,886.21 26,802,482 
$84,973,192.23 
Deduct 
Property retired, equipment vacated, and other adjustments 1,939,428.42 








Net increase in Investment in Road and Equipment $83,033,763.81 


The following table shows the number of units of each class 
of rolling stock owned at December 31, 1925, and at December 
31, 1924, and the number of units of each class added and retired 


during year: 
Cuances DurRInG 


OwNeED OwneD THE YEAR 
CLASS Dec. 31,1925 Dec. 31, 1924 Added Retired 
Locomotives ........ 2,440 2,346 140 46 
Passenger-train cars. . 2,927 2,933 158 164 
Freight-train cars.... 79,170 73,463 9,104 3,397 
Work equipment..... 5,883 5,569 669 355 


*Includes 91 locomotives, 84 passenger-train cars, 2,219 freight-train 
cars, and 197 units of company service equipment acquired with San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway and Franklin & Abbeville Railway taken 
into System during the year. 


To adequately handle the heavy traffic expected, and to avoid the 
contingency of loss to shippers by possible car shortage during the 
peak months, the Pacific Fruit Express Company (owned one-half 
by your Company and one-half by Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany) has purchased 5,000 refrigerator cars at an approximate 
cost of $16,000,000, which will be available for the peak traffic 
next Fall. Your Company is also adding to its own equipment, 
by construction at Company shops, or by purchase from outside 
builders, rolling stock as follows: 


Company Outside 
Shops Builders Total 
DOORTRUIGE  ncecaveasavaci + 25 23 48 
Passenger-train cars ... . , 61 61 
Freight-train cars ........... 1,320 1,600 2,920 
Company service equipment... 2 9 11 


The estimated cost of this equipment is $12,500,000. 

Including the Southern Pacific’s one-half of the Pacific Fruit 
Express equipment, the total estimated cost of rolling stock, 
addition to that completed and placed in service during the year 
1925, amounts to $20,500,000. 

The new ocean-going freight steamship, the “El Oceano,” men- 
tioned in last year’s report, was placed in service in May 1925. 
The ocean-going passenger and freight steamship, the “Bienville,” 
which was partially destroyed by fire, as mentioned in last year’s 
report, was converted into a freight steamship, rechristened the 
“El Coston,” and placed in service in August, 1925 


Capital Stock—Southern Pacific Lines 


The decrease during the year in capital stocks of Southern Pacific 
Company and Transportation System Companies held by the public 
amounted to $29,290.00, as follows: 


Capital stocks of Transportation System Com 
panies acquired from the public during 
Be FO ksaccvnn cucsscecsaesesvsssoces 
Less Stock of San Antonio and Aransas 

Pass Railway Company in the hands 
of the public on May 1, 1925, when 
sucn company was taken into the 
SYMCM cccccc cer ceescecesssecscesece 


$43,700.00 


Decrease in capital stocks held by the public............ $29,290.00 


Funded Debt—Southern Pacific Lines 


The increase during the year in funded debt of Southern Pacific 
Company and Transportation System Companies held by the public 
amounted to $66,985,217.31, as follows: 


Ceutral Pacific Railway Company Thirty-Five 
Year Guaranteed Five Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds, issued to provide for the construc 
tion of new lines, and for additions and 
betterments to existing limes .......... $40,000,000.00 
Southern Pacific Company Four One-Half Per 
Cent. Equipment Trust Certificates, Series 
Ii. issued to provide for the construction 
and acquisition of new rolling stock : 
Les Angeles Public Market Company First 
Mortgage and Collateral Trust Six Per 
Cent. Bonds, which are a lien on the 
property of the Los Angeles Public Mar 
ket Company taken over by Southern 
Pacific Company during the year in 
1 


10,491,000.00 


789,500.00 





16. 
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Southern Pacific Railroad Company First Re- 
funding Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds 
ywned by the Southern Pacific Company 
sold to the public during the year to reim- 
yurse the treasury, in part, for funds 
previously used for the construction of new 
lines, and for additions and betterments .. 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Com- 
any First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds 
in the hands of the public on May 1, 1925, 
when such company was taken into the 
SEE * 5 ss Bane seks aktaandaenebelakiawew 


6,425,500.00 


13,379,000.00 


$71,085,000.00 


debt held by the public, 


during the year 


Funded 
retired 


82 .69 


.$66,985,217.31 


4,099,78 


Increase in funded debt held by the public. 





Sheet and Income Account of Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies 


Balance 


Below will be found a condensed balance sheet as of December 
31, 1925, 


3 and a condensed income account for the year 1925, of all 
separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies, com- 
bined : 


BALANCE SHEET Dec. 31, 1925 
ASSETS 

$326,341,031.17 
238,673.14 
337,838.64 
418,950.00 
29,073,989.89 
15,283,603.56 
1,527,440.76 
3,069,425.19 


Property investment 
Sinking funds 


Investments in affiliated companies—Stocks 
4. Investments in affiliated companies—-Bonds 
5. Investments in affiliated } ene 
6. Other investments wea 

7. Cash 
gs. Accounts receivable 


9. Material and supplies............. Ridwitinaseseeenens 5,705,330.33 
10. Merchandise ............. EA ST Le Kae a 1,095,355.27 
11. Deferred assets Sanacevandbotlcaseenstecnesodecen 2,527,894.49 
12. Discount on REINS 2600 De ariincad aie has eOuals 11,506,037.78 
Ce ED GED cceu ke wsGanseesetwseeeewacuse 2,347,273.37 
14 Se dS. chink hal htce teak xi Ok eens $399,472,843.53 
LIABILITIES 

15 Capital Ee ae ee ee, ee ee ee *$151,345,768.00 
SC Oh GID oc ckcldnnctsécewas veneesnen 5,151.75 
17. Funded debt: 

(a) Held by the public ......... $30,582,000.00 

(>) Held within the system .... 


31,928,000.00 
62,510,000.00 
62,558,409.97 
3,884,456.62 
606,875.09 


(c) Total 
18. Non-negotiable debt to 
19. Current liabilities 
20. Deferred liabilities 


21. Accrued Gepreciation 2... cessesccccseccccccoccsccees 11,697,302.19 
22. Reserve for amortization of property investment ...... 8,337,555.13 
ZS. GiRer SINE CHORES occ csseccccdvcccessencsces 131,864,749.35 
25. Additions to property through income and surplus...... $858,583.11 








2 Additicns to property through income and surplus $858,583.11 
26. Sinking fund reserves........ este eee ceesceeeceesesces 274,346.52 
27. Appropriated surplus not specifically invested A 700,000.00 
28 Fe rare eer ¥35,400,354.20 
29 PE Tre ee eC rey 4833, 567, 424, 57 
30 CE WH. 66s ccesedakns cécesudesenesse ian $399,472, 843. 53 
Year Enpep 
INCOME ACCOUNT Dec. 31, 1925 
Gopmibinis. COVE. . « o.0.66.cudeendsennnedieo deere $35,717,975.96 
Operating expenses (including depreciation) ...... 28,002,016.89 


$7,715,959.07 
2,704,431.36 
521.43 


revenues from onerations................+: 


34. Taxes 
5 railway revenues 


Uncollectible 


Equipment and joint facility rents—Net 259,375.28 
37 ee Cee DES os aid c cicrctinenaaesesdes $4, 751 631. 00 
Fe. FROUCRUENOI TRDDEED oc cc cccdcccdecdstewensessriesves 1,562,957.16 


$6, 314, 588.16 


Gross ‘income......... 


$2,988,567.45 


40. Interest on itunded debt 
+] 1,067,114.04 


Other deductions from gross income 


$4,055,681.49 








42 OEE TTT TORT TT TEE eT OTe TTT 

4 eee GI, odo <ew ci dated btedknnesekerus shes $2,258,906.67 

44. Income applied to sinking and other reserve funds $26,8 75.83 

4 Income balance transferred to credit of profit and loss .. $2,232,030.84 
“Of the amount of outstanding capital stock shown above all but 

$54,200 is owned within the system. 7 Debit. 


Claim for Closing Colorado River Break 


By sanction of Act of Congress, your Company has brought 
suit in the Court of Claims Washington D. C., to enforce its claim 
avainst the Government of the United States for $1,113,677.42 for 
expenditures incurred during the twelve months beginning 
December 1, 1906, in accomplishing, at the instance of President 

iosevelt, the closing of the break in the Colorado River, which, 

not closed, would have resulted in permanent disaster by floods 
the property and people of the Imperial Valley. 
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The Act authorizing the Court of Claims to ascertain the costs, 
cites that 


“At the request of President Roosevelt, and under the stress oi 
great emergency, from December 1, 1906 6, to November 30, 1907, 
the Southern Pacific Company closed and controlled the break in 
the Colorado River and thereby prevented the overflow and de- 
struction of 1,214,000 acres of irrigable land in the Imperial 
Valley in Southern California, and saved to the Government the 
Laguna Dam and the Yuma reclamation project connected there- 
with in Arizona, as well as thousands of acres of other Govern- 
ment land along the Colorado River.’ 

It is hoped that trial and decision upon the merits of the case 


will not be long delayed. 


Purchase of Minority Interest in Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad Company Capital Stock 


On page 26 of last year’s annual report mention was made of 
the delivery by your Company to the plaintiffs in the “Bogert 
Suit,” pursuant to final decree of the Court, entered December 20, 
1924, of 24,219 shares of the Capital Stock of the Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad Company. Subsequently, negotiations were 
entered into between the Committee of Minority Stockholders and 
your Company which resulted in the purchase of said 24,219 shares 
by your Company on January 20, 1926. 


Construction of Additional Main Line in Arizona 


On page 25 of last year’s annual report, mention was made of 
certain new lines to be constructed by the Arizona Eastern Railroad 
Company which, together with the lines of the El Paso & South- 
western, will serve the purpose of a second track between Dome, 
Arizona, and El Paso, Texas. Of the lines mentioned, the line 
from Picacho to Chandler, Arizona, has all been completed except 
the bridge over the Gila River which is rapidly nearing completion ; 
and the branch line to Florence, Arizona, was opened for operation 
December 1, 1925. On the line from Hassayampa west to Welton, 
Arizona, all but 20 miles of the grading has been completed and 
19.7 miles of track has been laid; and of 18.01 miles of second 
track to be constructed by the Southern Pacific between Welton 
and Dome, 10.13 miles have been completed and the grading for the 
remainder is about completed. It is expected that this work, in- 
cluding the rehabilitation of the existing line between Chandler 
and Hassayampa, will be completed and in operation early in 
July, 1926. 


Double Tracking Central Pacific Ogden Route 


Work during the year on double tracking the Central Pacitic 
was confined to the completion of a gap of 17.74 miles between 
Emigrant Gap and Andover, California, in the line over the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains where because of frequent train movements, 
the benefit of double track will be greatest. This work, which 
was completed during the year, includes the new Summit tunnel, 
10,320 feet in length, which is the longest tunnel on Southern 
Pacific Lines. 

The completion of this work gives us continuous double track 
from San Francisco over the Sierra Nevada Mountains to Vista, 
Nevada, a distance of about 250 miles. East of Vista, including 
the Southern Pacific-Western Pacific joint track between Alazon 
and Weso, Nevada, there is in operation about 290 miles of double 
track, which includes all the heavy grades and congested points 
between Vista and Ogden, so that we now have in operation 
an aggregate of about 540 miles of double track between San 
Francisco and Ogden, or for about 70 per cent of the distance 
between those points. 

Natron Cut-Off 


Completion of the 108 mile gap in the Natron Cut-Off, referred 
to on page 24 of the 1923 annual report, is expected in the summer 
of 1926. Including 47.35 miles of the line completed during the 
year there had been completed up to the close of the year 69.55 
miles, from Kirk north to Abernethy (which is three miles north 
of the summit of the Cascade Range), of which 66.37 miles are 
in operation; also 22.86 miles from near Oakridge south to near 
Fields, of which 6.07 miles are in operation. The distance between 
the two ends of the completed track is 15.37 miles. 

The southerly portion of this line between Grass Lake and Weed, 
California, which is the junction with the present Portland route, 
was a logging road when acquired 20 years ago and is constructed 
with 3.75 per cent. maximum grades and 15 degrees maximum 
curvature. As such a line would interfere with the safe and 
economical operation of the Cut-Off, permission was received 
October 7, 1925, from the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
replace this part ‘of the route by constructing a line with reasonable 
gradients and curvature. Construction of this line change was 
commenced October 20, 1925, and is expected to be completed by 
the time the remainder of the route is ready for through traffic. 
This line change will be 23.76 miles in length, will save 4.73 miles 
in distance over the present line, and will have 1.4 per cent. maxi- 
mum grades. It will also have 3,540 degrees less curvature, will 
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substitute maximum curve of 8 degrees for the present maximum 
of 15 degrees, and will have 713 feet less vertical rise and fall. 
The cost is estimated at $3,656,000. 


Proposed New Lines in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California 


The completion of the Natron Cut-Off will consummate the Com- 
pany’s plan of long standing for a new low grade through route 
between San Francisco and Portland. For the further develop- 
ment of the country lying generally to the east of the Cut-Off, 
including a large acreage of valuable timber in Southern Oregon 
and Northeastern California, and to provide a new through route 
between the Willamette Valley, in Oregon, and points east of 
Ogden, Utah, appreciation has been made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to construct and/or to acquire new 
lines as follows, viz: 


1. Acquisition of joint stock interest in the Oregon California 
& Eastern Railway Company. This company has in 
operation a line, 40 miles in length, extending from 
Klamath Falls to Sprague River, Oregon, and proposes, 
with the concurrence of your Company, to construct 
such extensions as may be necessary to serve timber 
properties lying to the east of its present terminus at 
Sprague River; 

2. Acquisition of the outstanding securities of the Nevada- 
California-Oregon Railway Company which owns a 
narrow gauge line, 154 miles in length, extending from 
Wendel, California, on the Fernley Branch of your 
Company’s Salt Lake Division, in a general northerly 
direction through Alturas, California, to Lakeview, 
Oregon. It is proposed to standard gauge this line and 
thus make it more valuable as a feeder to the main line 
through the free interchange of standard gauge equip- 
ment ; 


3. Construction of a line from Klamath Falls, Oregon, to 
Cornell, California, 36 miles in length, to serve agricul- 
tural territory that will be tributary to the Natron Cut- 
Off; and a further extension of this line from Cornell 
to Alturas, California, about 63 miles, where a connec- 
tion will be made with the Nevada-California-Oregon 
Railway. 

At the present time traffic between Oregon and Nevada must pass 
through California over the heavy grades of the Siskiyou and 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The opening of the Natron Cut-Off, 
the acquisition of the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, and the 
construction of the line from Klamath Falls, Oregon, to Alturas, 
California, will provide a new through route which will avoid these 
mountain ranges and shorten the distance between the Willamette 
Valley and the Ogden gateway by about 236 miles. The carrying 
out of this plan, which it is estimated will involve the expenditure 
of about $15,000,000, will yield a substantial and increasingly large 
return to your company from the development of new traffic; and 
will be further justified by economies in operation made possible 
by a saving of over two hundred miles in distance for through 
traffic hetween Oregon and points east of Ogden. It will also defer 
for many years the necessity of double tracking the single track 
line south of Weed, California, which involves difficult construc- 
tion around Mount Shasta and through the Sacramento River 
Canyon 

The Interstate Commerce Commission now has our application 
under consideration, but the situation has been complicated by an 
application of the Oregon Trunk Railway Company for authority 
to extend its line from Bend, Oregon, south to Klamath Falls, a 
distance of 174 miles, to serve territory that would be adequately 
and more efficiently served by the plan of your Company. 


Acquisition of Control of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Railway Company 


On December 6, 1924, the Southern Pacific Company and the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company (a solely 
controlled subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Company) filed a 
joint application with the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to acquire control (the former by stock ownership and 
the latter by lease) of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway 
Company owning 725 miles of line in the state of Texas, extending 
from Waco on the north, Kerrville on the west, and Houston on 
the east to Falfurrias and Corpus Christi on the south. The Com- 
mission, by an order dated March 25, 1925, approved.such applica- 
tion, and accordingly the Southern Pacific Company, on April 
&, 1925, acquired control of the capital stock of the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass Railway Company; and the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Railway Company, on May 1, 1925, acquired control 
of the property of said company by lease. 

Prior to 1903 your Company had acquired control of the capital 
stock of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Company and 
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had guaranteed the principal and interest of $17,544,000. of the 
latter's First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds. By a decre: of 
Court entered December 14, 1903, your company was compell:.| to 
divest itself of its stock control, but its liability under its guaranty 
of the principal and interest of the bonds has continued, am! at 
the time of making the application to the Commission there was due 
to your company the sum of $9,263,011.75 for interest paid under 
the guaranty, plus interest thereon amounting to $4,823,771.16. or 
a total of $14,086,782.91. 

_ It is expected that the annual saving in administration and operat- 
ing expenses, and other economies which will result from the 
operation of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass as a part of the 
Southern Pacific Transportation System, will about equal the annual 
interest payable under the guaranty; that the use of Southern 
Pacific equipment and other facilities will improve the service 
rendered to the patrons of the line; and that the greater dev: lop- 
ment of the territory tributary to the line, which will result from 
the unification, will furnish your Company with profitable traffic. 


Proposep EXTENSION oF SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS Pass Ixto 
Rio GRANDE VALLEY 


Since the acquisition of control by the Southern Pacific Company, 
the San Antonio & Aransas Pass has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to construct an extension, 
about 85 miles in length, beginning at the present terminus of 
the Falfurrias Branch and extending in a general southerly direc- 
tion to the international boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico; also a branch line beginning at the City of Edinburg, 
Texas on such proposed extension, and extending thence in a 
general southeasterly direction to Harlingen, Texas, a distance 
of about 35 miles. The Commission has not yet rendered its 
decision. 

Acquisition of Other Lines 


With the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
your Company, as of June 30, 1925, acquired the capital stock of 
the Holton Interurban Railway Company which owns a line in the 
Imperial Valley extending from El Centro, California, on the line 
of the Southern Pacific, to Holtville, California, a distance of 11 
miles; and on October 16, 1925, leased, for a term of 99 years, 
the line of the Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company, 
extending from Truckee, California, to the pleasure resort at 
Lake Tahoe, a distance of 16.5 miles. It is expected that these 
lines will yield a substantial and justifying amount of profitable 
traffic. 


Oregon & California Railroad Land Grant Controversy 


The United States District Court for Oregon has rendered a 
decision in the accounting suit brought in 1917 by the United 
States, seeking to offset against the compensation of $2.50 per 
acre due the Company for unsold lands, moneys received by the 
Company in excess of $2.50 per acre from past sales, leases, and 
otherwise, as well as taxes levied since the forfeiture decision in 
1913 and voluntarily paid by the Federal Government to the State 
of Oregon. 

On November 10, 1925, the Court approved of a form of decree 
to be entered in the case under which the Oregon & California 
Railroad Company will recover approximately $3,819,717.86, of 
which $1,723,470.56 will be paid to the Railroad Company and the 
remaining $2,096,,247.30 paid to the Central Union Trust Company 
of New York, Trustee, under Oregon & California Railroad Com- 
pany’s First Mortgage of July 1, 1887; such recovery, however, to 
be subject to certain adjustments mentioned in the proposed form 
of decree. The decree has not yet been entered pending application 
to be made by the Railroad Company for the inclusion in the 
amount to be recovered by it under said decree of certain items not 
now included therein. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 


On the 102.78 mile gap in the main line between Tepic and La 
Quemada, construction work has proceeded diligently, there having 
been completed during the year 64.73 miles of track, making a total 
of 81.81 miles of track completed to December 31, 1925. Of the 
20.97 miles remaining to be completed at the close of the year 
6.96 miles of grading had been completed ready for ties and rail, 
and the grading of 9.47 additional miles was in progress. Unex- 
pected formation encountered in tunnel excavation has made 
necessary to increase the amount of concrete tunnel lining, and this, 
together with slides which occurred during the tropical rainy 
weather, has delayed the work. It is now expected, however. 
have the line completed and ballasted by January, 1927. 


Change in Organization 


Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, on April 9, 1925, after forty-seven 
years of continuous service with the Southern Pacific Lines, during 
the last twelve years of which he was Chairman of the Executive 
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Committee of your Company, having reached the age of retirement 
under the Company’s rules, announced his intention to retire from 
active service on May 31, 1925. The undersigned was selected to 
succeed Mr. Kruttschnitt as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittec, and thereafter the Board of Directors, in accordance with 
a plan worked out by the Executive Committee, amended the By- 
Laws of the Company, effective June 1, 1925, so as to provide. 

1. That the Chairman of the Executive Committee shall preside 
at all meetings of the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Committee, and shall have general control of the Company’s busi- 
ness and the management of its financial affairs. 

2. That the authority of the President shall be extended so 
that, under the control of the Executive Committee, he shall have 
direct charge of all the properties of your Company other than 
the Texas and Louisiana Lines which, as heretofore, shall continue 
their operations under their separate organization as an integral 
part of the transportation system of your Company. The Presi- 
dent’s headquarters to continue as at present in San Francisco, 
California. ; 

3. That there shall be created the office of Vice Chairman, and 
that the occupant thereof, under the direction of the Chairman, 
shall have charge of the general office of the Company in New 
York City; shall be the medium of communication between the 
President and the Executive Committee; and, in the absence of 
the Chairman, shall exercise the powers and perform the duties 
of the Chairman. 

4. That there shall be created the office of Executive Vice 
President, with headquarters in San Francisco, California, and 
that the occupant thereof, under the direction of the President, 
shall have immediate charge of tfe management, operation, and 
trafic of the lines west of Ogden, Utah; and Tucumcari, New 
Mexico; and, in the absence of the President may exercise the 
powers and perform the duties of the President. 

5. That there shall be created the office of Vice President in 
Charge of Traffic, with headquarters in Chicago, Illinois, and that 
the occupant thereof, under the direction of the President, shall 
have charge of the solicitation and development of traffic inter- 
changed with other companies, of the rates and divisions concerning 
such traffic, the agencies established off the lines of the Company 
for such purposes, and the relations, and the relations with other 
lines incident thereto. 
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6. That there shall be created the office of Executive Officer, 
with headquarters in New York, and that the occupant thereof, 
under the direction of the President, shall have immediate charge 
of the management, operation, and traffic of the Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines; and shall perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to him. 


General 


The dividends for the year on the capital sto¢ks of the Southern 
Pacific Company and its Transportation System Companies held 
by the public amounted to $22,609,649.32, as follows: 


Dividends on capital stock of the Southern Pacific Company: 


1% per cent. paid April 1, 1925........ $5,585,713.58 
1% per cent. paid July 1, 1925........ 5,585,713.58 
1% per cent. paid October 1, 1925...... 5,585,713.58 


1% per cent. payable January 2, 1926.. 5,585,713.58 
Total Southern Pacific Company............ $22,342,854.32 
Dividends on stcck of Transportation System 


Companies held by the public .................. 266,795.00 


Total dividend payments for the year........ $22,609,649.32 
The total taxes for the year amounted to. ...$21,275,282.02 


Under the pension system put into effect January 1, 1903, there 
were carried on the pension rolls at the end of the year, 1,712 
employes. The payments to pensioners for the year amounted to 
$958,035.56, equivalent to six per cent. per annum on an investment 
of $15,967,259.33. 

It is with profound sorrow that the Board announces the death 
in New York, on June 15, 1925, of Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt who, 
as stated on page 24 hereof, had retired from the chairmanship of 
the Executive Committee of your Company on May 31, 1925. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt was in the service of your lines for forty-seven years, 
practically the entire period of his business career, and his name 
is inseparably connected with your Company. 

The Board gratefully acknowledges its appreciation of the loyal 
and efficient services rendered by officers and employes during the 
year. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
HENRY W. pve FOREST, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 











Thirty-First Annual Report of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company 


For the Fiscal Year Ending December 31, 1925. 


OFFICE OF 
Tue ATCHISON, TopeEKA & Santa Fe Rattway SYSTEM, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Marcu 17, 1926. 
To the Stockholders: 

Your Directors submit the following report for the fiscal year 
January 1, 1925, to December 31, 1925, inclusive. 

The lines comprising the Atchison System, the operations of 
which are embraced in this report, and the mileage in operation 
at the end of the year as compared with the previous year, are 
as follows: 


December December 

31, 1925 31, 1924 
Atchison Topeka & Sarta Fe Railway..... 9,241.48 miles 9,142.88 miles 
Gulf, Colorade & Santa Fe Railway...... 1,908.84 miles 1,908.84 miles 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway......... 917.79 miles 853.18 miles 


12,068.11 miles 11,904.90 miles 





Increase during the year 163.21 miles. i 

The average mileage operated during the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1925, was 11,954.36, being an increase of 123.55 
miles over the average mileage operated during the preceding 
fiscal year. 

The Company is also interested jointly, through ownership of 
stocks and bonds, in other lines aggregating 564.86 miles, namely 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad 514.80 miles and Sunset Railway 
50.06 miles. 


Income and Profit and Loss Statement 


The following is a summary of the transactions of the System 
for the years ending December 31, 1924 and 1925: 


0,951.5 $236 42-328 78 

Operati Rev S pctadnecoeseeenscese $235,410,951.54 36,942, . 
( rr Recanen Kpph beth bessshoaneas 170,314,807.65 163,541,728.12 
Net Operating Revenue..........+++. $65,096,143.89 $73,400,800.66 


17,730,961.09 17,565,042.20 
66,084.85 71,564.25 
15,819.03 2,097,501.79 


ilway Tax Accruals..........cccseees 


[ApvrRTISEMENT] 


Net Railway Operating Income........ $47,283,278.92 $53,666,692.42 
Ge EE. dev akstnce hen ds05o005eRe0 6,653,870.47 5,709,123,01 

Re ee $53,937,149.39 $59,375,815.43 
Miscellancous Tax Accruals ............ 53,895.92 61,826.63 
Rent tor Leased Roads and Other Charges 483,451.46 


1,909,336.16 


$53,399,802.01  $57,404,652.64 
11,247,995.50 11,246,718.52 


Interest on Bonds, including accrucd 
interest on’ Adjustment Bonds ........ 





Net Corporate Income (representing amount 
available for dividends and surplus)... $42,151,806.51  $46,157,934.12 

From the net corporate income for the year the following 
sums have been deducted: 

DivtpENDS ON PREFERRED S10ck 
No. 54 (2:4%) paid Aug. 


7 errr $3,104,320.00 
No. 55 (2%%) paid Feb. 


Ey BOO 646050000+%50.5%- Gee 
~- — $6,208 ,640.00 
DivineNps on Common Stock—- 
No. 80 (14%) paid June 
=. eae $4,067,166.25 
No. 81 (13%) paid Sept. 
Peer 4,067,166.25 
No. 82 ( 1% %) paid Dec. 
SS Serer errs 4,067,166.25 





— 16,268,665.00 








Di neces ceatehbbesassaeeneeees bee 18,994.38 
F. & S. J. V. Ry. Co. Bonds Sinking 
PU WoWws andalhedd cet asedensanauas 29,041.78 
— —- 22,525,341.16 
Surplus carried to Profit and Loss.........cccccccccsccces $23,632,592.96 
Surplus to credit of Profit and Loss, De- 
i nin en0essckeendascude $187,419,332.04 


Surplus appropriated for in- 
vestment in physical property $227,940.03 
Sundry Adjustments ........ 971,698.88 
—_——— 1,199,638.91 
———————-__ 186,219,693.13 


Surplus te eredit of Profit and Loss December 31, 1925.... $209,852,286.09 
“Other Income” consists of interest accrued and dividends re- 
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ceived on securities owned, including United States Government 
securities, interest on bank balances, rents from lease of road and 
other property, and other miscellaneous receipts. 
Capital Expenditures and Reduction of Book Values 

The total charges to Capital Account, as shown by the General 
Balance Sheet, page 24, at December 31, 1925, aggregated $989,- 
653,543.11 compared with $963,423,557.45 at December 31, 1924, an 
increase during the year of $26,229,985.66, which analyzes as 
follows: 


Construction and acquisition of new mileage, including the acquisition of 
bonds and stocks of other railway companies: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry........... $659,651.77 
i Cc OP Mi cnstaenckeewetaase es 1,690,623.85 
Eldorado & Santa Fe Ry...... ; , - 313,503.37 
Oklahoma Central R. R... : eeee 15,715.68 
Osage County & Santa Fe Ry.. seuee eed 2,573.37 
South Plains & Santa Fe Ry........... -» 1,591,396.87 
Santa Fe & Los Angeles Harbor Ry....... 5,536.52 
Tulsa & Santa Fe Rv aun ; 583,867.18 


Additions and Betterments 


PE SE ccccuvitscccndaeeeskeaede $20,608,398.74 
Equipment 

Railroad Companies - 2,060 ,016.44 

Santa Fe Land Improvement Co..........  5.762,843.24 
Betterments te Equipment 

Railroad Companies ; 296,790.39 

Santa Fe Land Improvement Co.. 380,024.51 

— 24,988,040.74 
Investments in Terminal and Collateral Com 

panies 
Beaumont Whart & Terminal Co..... $5,529.32 
Denver Union Terminal Ry. Co............. 1,217.55 
El Paso Union Passenger Depot ae 3,410.08 
Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. €o........ 12,178.66 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co - 85.14 
Northwestern Pacitic R. R. GC suaWasedsees 4,750.00 
Pacific Land Improvement Co....... ee 53.000. 00 
Pueblo Union Depot & R. R. Co....... , 6,206.33 
Santa Fe Land Improvement Co : 492,843.37 
Southwestern Lumber Co. of N. J 1,048,000.00 
Sunset Ry. Co - ipantna cee ee . 10,000.00 
Toluca Mining Co -oeeewnn - 30,000.00 
Union Passenger Depot Co. of Galvesten. i 560.68 
Union Terminal Co. of Dallas : 8,402.25 


632,121.12 
Miscellanecus Physical Property ——— 832,093.05 
Other Investments, including Sinkine Fund a satan tin Shite Bt ,273,236.03 


Miscellaneous Items se sbeccens Sesecoecset 987,639.65 


$29,168,743.30 


_ 


Deduct: In adjustment of equipment costs incurred prior to 
July 1, 1907, not eliminated from Road Account in setting 
up separate account for equipment in December, 1921...... 2,938,757.64 


Net increase in Capital Account during the year............. $26,229,985.66 
Credits in italics. 
The net charge of $3,702,826.80 for “Equipment” analyzes as 
follows: 


2,039 Freight-Train Cars $4,921,750.05 
§: 


I i i rl le ee 935,778.39 
re Sn Ce. ok ckceeewesseneedesbauceddes 770,420.98 
Se ct che ethennebedwenséeeethindceedeckeees 82,037.45 
Sy CIE. Cc cnccdectaeeuneerccestes in 3,595.38 


$6,713,582.25 
Less—Ledger Value of Equipment retired during the year 
as follows: 


66 Locomotives 7“ ee eT eT TT eS UC 

1,544 Freight-Train Cars peeedieheaseedewe 1,387,551.69 

80 Passenger-Train Cars ..... she wevesgucens 430,446.26 

258 Miscellaneous Work Cars.............005. 153.712.02 

, ee ME wecscees cat becbtuataucns 57,586.54 

3 Miscellaneous F quit OI eecih atest ens 634.68 
Adjustment of charges for Locomotives re 

Ee gg ae 106,705.99 


———  3,010,755.45 


$3,702,826.80 
The additions and retirements reported above include the follow- 
ing conversions: 

150 Freight-train cars converted to miscellaneous work cars. 

7 Passenger-train cars converted to freight-train cars. 

30 Passenger-train cars converted to miscellaneous work cars. 

1 Miscellaneous work car converted to freight-train car. 

1 Car converted from one class of miscellaneous work cars to another. 


Maintenance of Equipment 


Average maintenance charges, including renewals and depre- 
ciation for the years ending December 31, 1925 and 1924 were as 
follows: 


1925. 1924. 
Per locomotive .. atehwtseceade’ $9,764.75 $10,605.24 
PP DOOGEEIUD GHD cc cccecresssvccoeceess 3375 .3768 
Per freight car ...... bVksu beesekdwenee 262.42 300.98 
Per freight car mile ere eee .0193 .0232 
Per passenger car, including mail and express... 2,001.23 2,173.84 
Per passenger car mile 4p whe Shee Cae e 0172 0191 


The foregoing average maintenance charges include a propor- 
tion of unlocated expenditures for Maintenance of Equipment 
charged to Superintendence, Shop Machinery, Injuries to Persons, 
Insurance, Stationery and Printing, Other Expenses, and Maintain- 
ing Joint Equipment. 

Comparison of Operating Results 
The following is a statement of revenues and expenses of the 
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System for the year ending December 31, 1925, in comparison with 
the previous year: 


Year ending Year ending Increase 
Dec. 31, 1925. Dec. 31, 1924 or Decreas, 
OPERATING REVENUES: 
| eee $174,868,230.78 $168,101,035.56 $6,767,195,2> 
eer 44,116,181.52 48,154,635.79 4,038,454.97 
Mail, Express, and Mis- i 
ee 17,958,116.48 19,155,280.19 1,197 ,163.71 


Total Operating Revenues.$236,942,528.78 $235,410,951.54 $1, $31,577 77.24 


OWERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance cf Way and 


OS Er $34,205,079.25 $36,713,084.00 $2,508 004.75 
Maintenance of Equipment. 46,893,904.37 52,780,855.60 5,886,951,23 
SN: ‘eu en biden chabes 4,760,212.98 4,460,559.96 299,653.02 
lransportation—KRail Line.. 72,800,601.32 72,599,042.71 201,558.61 
Miscellaneous Operations... 184,729.62 136,350.56 48,439.06 
SN “Scuseih cnn eamnonue - 5,518,571.17 5,212,236.39 306,334.78 
Transportation for Invest- 

ee 821,430.59 1,587 ,321.57 765,890.98 


Total Operating Expenses. $163, 541,728.12 $170, 314, 807.65 $6, 773,079.53 


Net Operating Revenue...... $73, 400, 800.66 $65,096, 143 3 89 $8,304, 656 77 
Railway Tax Accruals...... 17,565,042.20 17,730,961.09 165,918.89 
Unecollectible Railway Rev- 
en ee ee 71,564.25 66,084.85 5,479.40 
Railway Operating Tncome $55,764,194.21 $47,299,097.95 $8, 465 096.26 
Equipment Rents—Net—Dr.. 1,328,693.14 551,912.27 1,880.605.4 
foint Facility Rents—Net —Dr. 768,808.65 567,731.30 201,07 2°35 
Net Railway Operating In- 
GE Sxccoves ceveteuds $53,666,692. 42 $47,283,278.92 $6,383,413.50 


The following averages for 1925 ‘compared with 1924 are de- 
duced from tables set forth on pages 33 and 37. 

The average tons of freight (revenue and company) per loaded 
car mile decreased from 21.87 to 21.72 or .69 per cent. 

The average tons of freight (revenue and company) carried 
per freight-train mile (freight and mixed) increased from 646.70 
to 670.07 or 3.61 per cent. 

The average freight revenue per freight-train mile increased 
from $7.29 to $7.57, or 3.84 per cent. 

The average passenger revenue per passenger-train mile de- 
creased from $2.06 to $1.90, or 7.77 per cent. 

The average passenger-train revenue per passenger-train mile 
decreased from $2.69 to $2.48, or 7.81 per cent. 

The tons of freight carried one mile (revenue and company, 
but excluding water ton miles) increased 577,410,328 or 3.87 per 
cent, while miles run by freight cars (loaded and empty) in 
freight and mixed trains increased 58,138,109, or 5.55 per cent, 
and the mileage of such trains increased 57,642 or .25 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried one mile decreased 100,565,966, 
or 6.66 per cent, while miles run by passengertrain cars (excluding 
work) in passenger and mixed trains increased 652,068, or .37 per 
cent, and the mileage of such trains decreased 184,036, or 79 per 
cent. 

The following is a consolidated statement of the business of the 
System for each.year during the period since January 1, 1896: 


Gross 
Revenues Expenses 
Year Average Including Taxes, 

Ending Miles Income from Rentals, and Interest Net 
Dec. Oper- Other Other on Corporate 
31 ated Sources Charges Bonds Income 
1896... 6,445.40 $29,940,818.78 $23,404,876.92 $5,367,518.07 $1,168,423.79 


1897... 6,693.71 35,119,219.40 27,684,296.14 6,612,042.34 822,880.92 
1898... 6,957.80 40,093,294.36 31,018,607.94 7,125,884.47 1,948,801.95 
1899... 7,172.91 43,152,496.48 28,906,649.27 7,268,197.33 6,977,649.88 
1900... 7,615.95 49,925,736.16 31,254,188.65 7,575,253.33 11,096,294.18 
1901... 7,829.98 58,841,037.44 35,927,510.59 7,926,865.00 14,986,661.85 
1902... 7,905.30 61,273,440.11 37,716,687.78 9,035,140.00 14,521,612.33 
1903... 8,026.24 67,812,954.24 43,134,248.46 9,203,280.24 15,475,425.54 
1904... 8,291.92 68,188,401.66 45,489,566.40 9,573,868.32 13,124,966.94 
0 


5 

1905... 8,366.96 73,555,239.73 49,606,809.28 10,058,919.96 13,889,510.49 
1906... 8,840.76 85,990,123.42 55,149,858.78 11,097,145.03 19,743,119.61 
1907... 9,357.51 97,627,214.43 69,206,841.33 11,976,163.82 16,444,209.28 
1908... 9,610.90 89,824,040.35 59,296,009.61 13,173,664.48 17,354,366.26 
1909... 9,840.86 101,705,758.25 66,841,558.34 12,813,690.11 22,050,509.80 
1910... 10,129.49 109,946,754.91 76,396,926.41 12,128,877.98 21,420,950.52 
1911... 10,465.52 109,291,685.68 77,283,857.59 13,226,125.64 18,781,702.45 
1912... 10,721.84 116,699,498.83 80,750,564.74 13,940,217.42 22,008,716.67 
1913... 10,825.72 115,879,945.16 81,789,219.35 13,278,470.79 20,812,255.02 
1914... 11,012.24 116,586,345.89 81,353,187.69 12,850,771.93 22,382,386.27 
1915... 11,191.26 126,906,462.97 86,504,630.43 12,662,000.23 27,739,832.31 
1916... 11,259.31 147,768,093.67 97,281,738.96 12,364,165.51 38,122,189.20 
1917... 11,284.23 169,423,048.45 119,384,524.40 11,852,976.77 38,185,547.28 
1918... 11,458.74 191,509,795.88 151,465,171.20 11,696,191.79 28,348,432.89 
1919... 11,499.65 221,250,439.08 166,497,522.11 11,654,259.20 43: 098, 657.77 
1920... 11,583.68 264,091,117.86 214,440,745.41 12,015,620.67 37,634,751.7 

1921... 11,677.82 241,762,383.71 190,477,720.27 11,953,001.53 39,331, 661.' 

1922... 11,700.88 233,337,007.31 187,083,381.53 11,871,255.06 34,382,370.7 

1923... 11,782.15 248,567,645.86 195,156,101.40 11,323,743.12 42,087,801.54 
1924... 11,830.81 243,294,438.12 189,894,636.11 11,247,995.50 42" 151, 806.51 
1925 11,954.36 243,368,324.92 185,963,672.28 11,246,718.52 46,157,934 


Capital Stock and Funded Debt 
The outstanding Capital Stock on December 31, 1925, c 
sisted of: 


a CS apie eine $232,409,500.00 
DE 6 eee ed nee abd 124,172,800.00 
° ————_— ~ $356,582,300.00 


tet ed et 
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corresponding to amounts outstanding on December 31, 1924, no 
changes having taken place during the year. 

The number of holders of the Company’s capital stock at the 
close of the last five years and the changes in number from year 
to year were as follows: 





ComMMON. PREFERRED. 
— wom —, a ~ 
Increase Increase 

Number. for Year. Number. for Year. 
a en ea ee 39,614 3,145 22,065 6 
DEE. ak ag ive eel aaah eee 41,845 2,231 22,798 733 
SUE ceccesccccevcescec 43,508 1,663 23,610 812 
SEE eteedsceceebar ween 41,808 1,700 23,691 81 
~ rE Pere oe 40,242 1,566 22,732 959 


Decreases in italics. 


The outstanding Funded Debt of the System amounted, on 
CIE UN ka a tae went Ca kdl caer neiea ah $275,933,158.50 
The following changes in the Funded Debt occurred dur- 
ing the year: 
Obligations Retired: 
Ss. F. & S. J. V. Ry. Co. First Mortgage 5% 
Dt  <isiiuhtceh Gents nebadbabewee oa aee $26,000.00 
EE SE bdo ecu ca cdedeeesedeecenn 300.00 





$26,300.00 
Obligations Issued: 
California-Arizona Lines First and Refunding 





PS “Ses Ra cs 5b edb ae nnvedesxs 133.50 
ene OE TI hin o.vict en avec ds ccecenceds ; apm spi 26,166.50) 
Total System Funded Debt outstanding December 31, 1925.. $275,906,992.00 
Treasury * 


Neither this Company nor any of its auxiliaries has any notes 
or bills outstanding. 

The Company held in its treasury on December 31, 1925, $39,843,- 
582.80 cash. In addition, the Company owns $14,999,500.00 of 
United States Government securities, which are carried at cost of 
$15,124,031.95 in the general balance sheet. 


Construction of New Lines 


The present status of new lines under construction is as follows: 


Elkhart and Santa Fe Railway. 

This Company was organized to construct a line from the 
Kansas-Oklahoma state line near Elkhart, Kansas, southwesterly 
to Felt, Cimarron County, Oklahoma, a distance of 58.82 miles. 
This line, which was completed and placed in operation on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, serves a new territory with good agricultural re- 
sources but which has been entirely without railroad facilities. 


Osage’ County and Santa Fe Railway. 

Active work is to be resumed early this year on the projected 
portion of this line between Pawhuska, Oklahoma, and a connection 
with the main line of your Company near Fairfax, Oklahoma, a 
distance of approximately 27 miles. When completed, this line will 
form a cut-off for business between Kansas City and Oklahoma- 
Texas points 


South Plains and Santa Fe Railway. 

An extension of this line to open for settlement the territory 
west of Lubbock, Texas, as referred to in the last annual report, 
was completed and turned over for operation on December 1, 1925. 
The new line extends from Doud, Lubbock County, Texas, to 
Bledsoe, near the west line of Cochran County, Texas, a distance 
of 64.60 miles. 

Tulsa and Santa Fe Railway Co. 

The property of this Company consisting of real estate and 
freight terminal facilities at Tulsa, Oklahoma, was conveyed to 
the parent Company during the year. 


Santa Fe Dock and Channel Company. 

The property of this Company was conveyed to The Gulf and 
Interstate Railway Company of Texas by deed dated December 
15, 1925. 

Guaranty Under Transportation Act, 1920. 

Final settlement of the guaranty to your Company under the 
provisions of Section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, has 
been effected, the total amount allowed being $7,594,961.97. This 
involves a refund to the United States of $4,538.03 of amounts 
heretofore reported as received on account of the guaranty. Suit- 
able adjustment to the basis of this settlement has been given effect 
in the accounts as stated in this report. 


Taxes. 

Federal and State and Local tax accruals for the year 1925 
aggregate $17,565,042.20, a decrease under the year 1924 of 
$165,918.89. A comparison of these accruals for the two years 
is presented in the following table : 
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Increase or 
1925. 1924. Decrease. 
FEDERAL TAXES: 


Income and War......... $6,080,432.51 $5,365,110.84 $715,321.67 


Capital Stock ....... — $30,840.00 445,800.49 14,960.49 
Stamp and License..... wi 7,335.06 1,552.76 5,782.30 
TOM DOG nn backa win . $6,518,607.57 $5,812,464.09 $706,143.48 
State and Local....... 11,046.434.63 11,918,497.00 872,062.37 
Grand Total . $17,565,042.20 $17,730,961.09 $165,918.89 


General 


As will be noticed from pages 34 and 35 (of the pamphlet 
report) there was a well-sustained volume of freight trafic during 
the year just closed, notwithstanding that frost reduced the citrus 
fruit movement by your Company over 6,000 carloads, that drought 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas very greatly curtailed grain 
crops, and that cold wet weather in the fall cut short the cotton 
crop in Oklahoma and Texas. Agricultural conditions in these 
same states are today much more favorable than a year ago. Pas- 
senger traffic continued to show a small decline, due undoubtedly 
to an increased use of automobiles. 

Your Company has made arrangements to establish automobile 
service for Indian Detours in the southwest, which will enable 
passengers to visit conveniently and comfortably the Indian villages 
and pueblos of that country, as well as see some of its beautiful 
mountain scenery. These detours will be coordinated with both 
west and east bound passenger train service. 

The so-called South Plains country of West Texas, which has 
been well covered and well served by the lines of your Company, 
has shown such splendid growth and development that applications 
have been filed by the Ft. Worth and Denver City, the Frisco 
System, and the Texas, Panhandle and Gulf, an independent line, 
to build into that territory. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is now considering the merits of these several applications. Your 
Company is endeavoring to furnish promptly any extensions which 
are required by or for the development of the country tributary 
to its lines. 

The policy of relaying main lines with heavy rail will be con- 
tinued, and about 467 miles of new 110-lb. rail and 108 miles of 
new 90-Ib. rail will be inserted in 1926. At the close of 1925 your 
Company had 8,165 miles of 90-lb. or heavier rail in its main and 
branch lines out of a total of 13,283.78 miles owned. 

As largely as possible, ties treated with preservative have been 
used for many years and to aid further in protecting them, tie 
plates have been used. The result has been a steady and gratifying 
decrease in the number of ties per mile required for renewal. The 
number thus required in 1925 was about 107 ties, compared with 
115 ties in 1924 and an average of 230 ties per mile for the ten 
years preceding the war. As there are about 55,000,000 ties in ser- 
vice in all tracks maintained totaling 18,055 miles, the importance 
of this saving is evident. 

For some years your Company has pursued the policy of making 
changes in cars and locomotives whenever it was found that better 
or more economical service could be thus obtained. While this 
policy has necessitated a high charge per unit for maintenance, the 
results have begun to show and there was a decrease of $840.49 
per locomotive, $172.61 per passenger car, and $38.56 per freight 
car for maintenance for the year 1925 compared with 1924. 

During the year 1925 the Company paid out in pensions to its 
retired employes $373,500.54, there being 954 pensioners on the roll 
December 31st, compared with $313,069.77 paid in 1924 and 819 
pensioners December 31, 1924. These pensioners have an average 
service with the Company of 29 years. During this same year 
death benefits amounting to $329,985.00 were paid in 328 cases, 
compared with $294,595.76 in 270 cases. The average length of 
service of all cases in which death benefits were paid in 1925 was 
14 years. 

From the Income Statement on page 6, it will be observed that 
income available for interest and dividends was $57,404,652.64, an 
increase of $4,004,850.63 over 1924. This income represents a 
return of 5.65% on the investment. However, as the average 
interest rate on the indebtedness is but 4.08% and the dividend on 
the preferred stock but 5%, and because the Company has steadily 
invested in the property all surplus over a reasonable and moderate 
dividend on the common stock, without capitalizing this invest- 
ment, net earnings after interest and the preferred dividend show 
17.19% on the common stock. 

There has been practically no new legislation, either Federal 
or State, since the passage of the Transportation Act, 1920. This 
has permitted the railroads to adapt themselves to conditions and 
to proceed with an assurance of stability which had been largely 
lacking much of the time prior thereto. 

Your Directors acknowledge with pleasure the faithful and 
efficient services rendered by the officers and employees of the 
Company. W. B. STOREY, President. 
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RicH MOND, Va., March 13, 1926. 
To the Stockholders oj 
Southern Railway Company: 
The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
affairs of the Company for the year ended December 31, 1925: 


The Income Account 


The year was one of sound prosperity for the entire South, a 
prosperity contributed to and shared by Southern Railway Com- 
pany. The balance of the Company’s income over fixed charges 
amounted to $22,579,172, equivalent to 16.31% on the common stock 
after providing for the dividend on the preferred stock, compared 
with $17,769,140, equivalent, after preferred dividend, to 12.30% 
on the common stock, in the preceding year. The gross operating 
revenue amounted to $149,313,892 in 1925 compared with $142,- 
486,514 in 1924, an increase of $6,827,378 or 4.79%. Operating 
expenses increased $1,137,277 or 1.11%. The ratio of operating 
expenses to gross revenue was 69.53%, compared with 72.06% in 
the preceding year. The net income from operation remaining 
after the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment and 
joint facility rentals was $35,086,021, or 15.25% in excess of the 
corresponding figure for 1924. 

Dividends were paid during the year at the rate of five per cent. 
on both classes of stock. On December 10, 1925, the individual rate 
on the common stock was raised to seven per cent. through the 
declaration of a quarterly dividend of 134% payable on February 
1, 1926 

The Balance Sheet 


The balance sheet (Table 3) is wholesome. The current assets, 
consisting of cash, United States Government securities, accounts 
receivable and materials, on December 31, 1925, were $9,964,836 in 
excess of the year before, while current liabilities were $1,682,063 
less, resulting in a net increase of $11,646,899 in working capital. 
Again, without increasing the outstanding capital securities, there 
was a substantial increase in the investment account, while capital 
liabilities declined $3,646,200 by reason of the retirement of equip- 
ment trust obligations. 


Operating Revenue 


Freight. 

The gross revenue on freight traffic in 1925 amounted to $106,- 
776,762 compared with $99,842,143 in 1924, an increase of $6,934,619 
or 6.95%. 

The volume of revenue freight traffic was the heaviest in the 
Company's history, being the equivalent of moving 8,274 million 
tons a distance of one mile compared with 7,585 million tons in 
1924 and the previous record of 8,230 million tons attained in 1920. 

The average revenue per ton per mile in 1925 was 1.29lc, com- 
pared with 1.316c in 1924. A comparison with the corresponding 
figure of 1921 provides a measure of the reductions in freight 
charges which have accrued to shippers since the post Federal 
control high level. The average revenue per ton per mile on the 
Southern in that year was 1.53lc. Last year’s average of 1.29lc is 
a reduction of 15.68%. While this average ton mile revenue is 
influenced by character of traffic and distance hauled as well as by 
changes in rates, nevertheles it is a substantially accurate unit of 
comparison, and in this case indicates that the total freight charges 
paid to the Southern for carrying the 1925 traffic were nearly 
twenty million dollars less than they would have been had the aver- 
age ton mile charge of 1921 obtained in 1925. 

Passenger. 

The gross revenue on passenger traffic in 1925 amounted to $30,- 
951,806 compared with $31,083,146 in 1924, a decrease of $131,340, 
or less than one-half of one per cent. The comparative improve- 
ment in passenger business was progressive through the year, the 
revenue from this source during the first eight months having been 
below the 1924 level but above that level during the remaining four 
months. The tendency toward expansion of long distance travel 
and contraction of local travel continued, the division in this respect 
of passenger revenue being shown in the following figures: 


1925 1924 Increase Decrease 
Revenue from through 
DE rochon ccna $15,518,351 $13,631,225 $1,887,126 
Revenue from local 
RET scbeves 15,433,455 17,451,921 $2,018,466 


Operating Expenses 


In its earlier days the Southern was unable to reap the full bene- 
fits of high tide business. Traffic expansion meant overtaxed 
facilities, high operating costs and poor net results. By the per- 
sistent investment of accumulated income and of such new capital 
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as could be secured, the physical plant has been steadily improved 
until the Southern has today a transportation machine which, while 
still far from complete, is capable of being operated to serve th« 
South efficiently, at fair rates, and with net results which promise 
to assure a fair return to the stockholders. The following statistics 
have been selected to illustrate the current progress in these 
respects, the comparison being with 1923, a year of gross revenues 
substantially equal to 1925: 

The net charge against the Southern for hire of equipment 
in 1925 was $151,464 compared with $2,042,237 in 1923, a 
decrease of 93%. 

The transportation expense per dollar of revenue in 1925 
was 33.38% compared with 36.32c in 1923, a decrease of 8%. 

The average weight of freight trains in 1925 was 1,237 tons 
compared with 1,138 tons in 1923, an increase of 9%. 

The number of gross ton miles per freight train hour in 1925 
was 16,310 compared with 14,050 in 1923, an increase of 16%. 

Freight train transportation expense per thousand gross ton 
miles in 1925 was 65.08c compared with 83.17c in 1923, a 
decrease of 22%. 

The number of pounds.of coal consumed in freight train 
locomotives per thousand gross ton miles in 1925 was 190 com- 
pared with 229 in 1923, a decrease of 17%. 

The number of pounds of coal consumed in passenger train 
locomotives per passenger car mile in 1925 was 17.2 compared 
with 20.2 in 1923, a decrease of 15%. 

The average cost of repairs to locomotives per mile run in 
1925 was 22.77c compared with 26.50c in 1923, a decrease of 
14%. The average cost of repairing a freight car in 1925 
per freight car mile was 1.23c compared with 1.62c in 1923, a 
reduction of 24%. The average cost of repairs to passenger 
train cars in 1925 per passenger car mile was 1.55¢ compared 
with 1.88c in 1923, a reduction of 18%. 

Had these average unit costs of repairing equipment been as 
high in 1925 as they were in 1923 the expense account of 1925 
would have been charged with $4,660,000 more than the sum 
with which it actually was charged for this purpose. The pro- 
portion of “bad order” cars and locomotives to the total num- 
ber owned was substantially the same at the end of 1925 as at 
the end of 1923. 

With all appreciation of the high morale of the organization, 
rank and file, these results could not have been secured without 
improvement of the plant. 


Taxes. 

The tax bill of the Southern for 1925 was $9,441,565, an increase 
of $1,738,866, or 22.57%, over 1924. Federal and state income 
taxes accounted for $3,148,764 of the total and for $1,152,435 of 
the increase, while property assessments accounted for $6,292,801 
of the total and for $586,431 of the increase. The following figures 
illustrate the cumulative tendency of this account: 


Increase Per Dollar 


Taxes Paid Over 1921 of Revenue 
SE évseseeebcnwns - $4,582,293 oi 3.6c. 
D iitédekecesthesekee 5,763,689 26% 4.5c, 
De secchdbeceneedeens 6,994,407 53% 4.6c. 
, -aaerrer t 7,702,699 68% 5 4c. 
eer 9,441,565 106% §.3e. 


Additions to the Property 


Road and Structures. 

Among the important new facilities completed and placed in 
operation during the year the following are worthy of special 
mention : 

The seventeen-mile low-grade cut-off line between Bulls Gap 
and Leadvale, Tenn., over which coal from the Virginia fields 
is meving toward the Asheville gateway in trains carrying 
twice the tonnage which could be moved over the old nine- 
mile longer route through Morristown. 

The John Sevier yard five miles east of Knoxville, Tenn., 
with 46 miles of tracks and a present capacity of 2,929 cars, 
together with modern engine terminal and package freight 
transfer facilities. 

The Knoxville cut-off line connecting the Harriman Junction 
and Middlesboro lines north and west of Knoxville with the John 
Sevier yard, saving 7.72 miles of haul on through freight traffic 
to and from the Middlesboro line, 2.78 miles on through freight 
traffic to and from the Chattanooga line and .40 of a mile on 
through freight to and from the Harriman Junction line. This 
traffic now moves around the City of Knoxville instead of 
through the congested city district as formerly. 

The Spartanburg belt line which permits the movement 
around the City of Spartanburg, S. C., of through freight 
traffic which formerly had to cross busy city streets. 
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\ new locomotive repair shop, engine terminal and coach 
ard at Atlanta, Ga. 
\ substantial expansion of the yard and engine terminal 
facilities at Asheville, N. C 

Rolling Stock. 

I Sixty-one new locomotives, 2,750 new freight cars and fifty new 
passenger train cars have been contracted for since the beginning 
of 1926. The cost of this equipment was $8,622,000, which will 
be paid partly from current treasury funds and the remainder from 
the proceeds of sale of $6,900,000 Series “AA” 4%% equipment 
trust certificates dated April 1, 1926, payable in thirty equal semi- 
annual installments. 


Industrial and Agricultural Development 


Two hundred and sixty new traffic producing industries were 
established Igst year on Southern Railway System lines. Two 
hundred and thirty additional industrial establishments were en- 
larged. The outlook is favorable for a continuation of this expan- 
sion during the coming year. Many important projects are under 
way or in contemplation, among which may be mentioned plans for 
a substantial increase in the steel making capacity of the furnaces 
in the Birmingham district, and the production on a large scale of 
rayon, which is now used extensively in the South’s textile factories. 

The growth in manufacturing activities in the South has not 
been at the expense of agricultural progress.’ That field and orch- 
ard have kept abreast of the increasing demands of both home and 
distant markets may be seen from the following comparison of the 
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Assets 
DECEMBER DECEMBER 
31, 1925 31, 1924 
Investments: 
eee Et TR aici cnn de entapees $377.375,960.10 $366,491,874.53 
Investment in Equipment.............. 125,138,853.56 118,511,949.60 


ital Investment in Road and Equipment $502,514,813.66 $485,003,824.13 





Funds Appropriated for Construction... = .......++.. ~~ $7, 592, 92,968.7 75 
Proceeds from sale of Mortgaged Prop- , 
erty, held by Trustees for Reinvestment $886,622.45 $4,975.00 
Miscellaneous Physical Froperty........ $1,035,873.93 $1,002,704.38 
INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 
DE «atceseenddcteuqtsedeanneneess $34.910,550.73 $35,129,200.73 
PS -ccccecbeaeréeud iden epedeeeuaee 24,033,970.19 24,710,970.19 
BED: Kcdnadobeerdnesceandngedseeses 3,981,117.94 4,585,116.77 
BEE. 6.64: 6 6666 hw ed ceenscescase<s 2,605,057.55 3,153,937.71 
Total Investments in Affiliated Com- —— -_  —__ -___ 
PTE centnssenieh ne need tee anes $65,530, 696. 41 $67, 7,579, 225.40 
OrueR INVESTMENTS: 
DD <cavdveesaéeeennseeadennas ene $93,809.00 $93,808.00 
Pn - wcenendSies bas eeebeeneee cee 2.378,309.21 2,378,308.21 
DEE ciciuneteseneseecabesee read ces 14,448.68 17,342.79 
Advances for Purchase of Additional 
EE neccckdccvaaiucses <—s ee eee 6,286,850.00 
Total Other Investments... ....... $2,486,566.89 $8,776,309. 00 
CE TT $572,454,573.34 $569, 960, 006. 66 
Current Assets: 
ee eee eee eT et eee $15,953,169.28 $10,428,530.69 
United States Government Securities... 22,262,617.21 16,283,640.64 
Special Deposits .....ccccccccsccscsees 2,840,286.05 2,860,410.15 
Loans and Bills Receivable.......... 21,210.05 22,268.16 
Traffic and Car Service 3alances 
Receiv able sacs es ik te a ara ea ccna ih 1,789,502.06 1,531,010.43 
Baiances due from Agents and Conductcrs 26,947.30 54,753.99 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable... .. 4 966,425.00 6,181,070.04 
Material and Surplies (Vable IT)....... 10,771,543.01 11,379,189.29 
Interest and Dividends Receivable... .. : 892,545.69 787,797.86 
Caer CNG BE. «cc knscseccss cea 215,258.22 245,996.35 
Total Current Assets........ ..++. $59,739,503.87 ~ $49, 774, 667. 60 
Deferred Assets: 
Working Fund Advances............... $57,220.79 $105,715.28 
Cash Securities in Insurance Fund...... 1,377,239.98 1,020,373.31 
Cash Deposited under North Carclina 
ST Pc ceictneenseseeunseces 175,000.00 175,000.00 
Other Deferred Assets............ anes 433,580.51 212,416.73 
Total Deferred Assets............ $2,043,041.28 ~~ $1, 513, 13,505..: 32 


Unadjusted Debits: 
surance premiums and Rents paid in 
DE tcvctedeveckseeuses $22,973.88 $2,410.62 
\dditions and Betterments Ext enditure Ss: 
Freight Claims: Foreign Mileage and 





Sundry Items in Suspense.......... 4,118,082.86 4,218,132.99 
Total Unadjusted Debits......... $4,141,056.74 $4, 220, $43.6 3.61 
Securities of the Company held by it: 
Unpledged 
1925 1924 
$37,741,200.00 $36,171,200.00 
CRG TOGRES soc vc pacdeevieecasses 3638,378,175.23 $625,468,723.19 
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volume handled by the Southern of certain commodities which 
reflect the activities of the farm: 


1925 1905 Increase 
Grain, grain predrets and hay... 1,995,000 tons 1,191,000 tons 68% 
CL: ne uci-s wake eRe ea <caes 5 745,000 “* 595,000 “ 25% 
Fruits and vegetables........... 673,000 “ 227,000 “ 196% 
rere teks 177,000 “ 119,000 “ 49% 
Tobacco (unmanufactured)....... 286,000 “ 99.000 ‘“ 189% 
Agricultural implements ........ 138,000 “ 59,000 “ 134% 
TROT “Gc hbacediceauns soe Kan 1,536,000 “ 744,000 “ 80% 


Attention is invited to the chart accompanying this report, upon 
which are indicated the central power plants, both hydro-electric 
and steam, the transmission lines, the coal areas, and the power 
using textile machinery, in the territory served by the Southern. 
With this chart may be read profitably the following stimulating 
but just portrayal of economic conditions in the South today, which 
we have permission to quote from the February, 1926, business 
— of The American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, New 
‘ork: 

“The magic wand of hard work is rapidly building an em- 
pire within an empire in the South. Industry is taking its 
place alongside agriculture, thus rounding out an economic 
structure that has few equals in the world. To the visitor able 
to look at the new South against the background of the old, 
the changes that have taken place seem actually to have been 
wrought by magic. But the magic has been the magic of 
hard work applied to natural resources such as are vouch- 








Table 3.—General Balance Sheet 


Liabilities 
DECEMBER DECEMBER 
31, 1925 31, 1924 
Capital Stock: 

Cc c waded nn eekbarkihewn ee $120,000,000.00 $120,000,000.00 
Pe ee eee eee 60,000,000.00 60,000,000.00 
ctal Southern Railway Company re 5 eae 
De “Gueed bee ktaeeseksbeeananee $180,000,000.00 $180,000,000.00 

Southern Ry.-Mobile & Ohio Stock Trust. ; . 
CNN Neuen bases eoeceeseuceec’ $5,650,200.00 $5,650,200.00 


Long Term Debt: 


Funded Debt (Table 4)..........+..4.. $259,213,500.00 $259,213,500.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations (Table 5) 32,882,000.00 36,528,200.00 


Total Leng Term Debt....... ee _ $292, 095,500.00 $295,741,700.00 











Total Capital Liabilities............ $477,745,700.00 $481,391,900.00 


Governmental Grants: 


Grants since July 1, 1914, in aid of 
SE “Geandiectededconesecoves $480,839.34 $225,855.34 


Current Liabilities: 

















Traffic and Car Service Balances Pavable $1,957,181.36 $1,620,079.11 
Audited Accounts and Wages Payable... 12,162,064.60 13,905,192.83 
Miscellanecus Accounts Payable........ 1,558,369.71 2,120,127.50 
Interest Matured, including interest due 
DEE Dir daacwwiswtdesecsuenien 2,812,861.50 2,830,032.10 
Dividends Matured Unpaid............. 3,520.75 4,076.25 
Funded Debt Matured Unpaid a eGerk wick 24,253.80 26,651.80 
Unmatured Dividends Accrued on 
Scuthern Ry.-Mokile & Ohio Stock Trust 
CEL. Kb ndlecceew eee ebs00000 5500 56,502.00 56,502.00 
Unmatured Interest Accrued........... 2,330,248.50 2,379,441.32 
Unmatured Rents Accrued.............. 214,875.00 203,975.00 
Expenses Accrued not vouchered........ 1,775,891.04 1,514,767.71 
Other Current Liabilities.............. 1,458,105.83 1,375,092.11 
Total Current Liabilities........... $24,353,874.09 $26,035,937.73 
ND EID fii a pedsccndaceoues $5,100,000.00 $4,500,000.00 
Deferred Liabilities: 
Sundry Deferred Liabilities............ $3,161,006.10 $2,656, 014. 23 
Unadjusted Credits: 
EL. stn naitikeinndeias hice ends bbe $3,829,611.59 $2,011,856.58 
SN oc cas endeatameieen 1,777,239.98 1,420,373.31 
Operating alae lal Sc a tale is Soe aba 1,513,425.37 1,198,616.98 
Depreciation accrued on: 
Rail Leased to Other Companies...... 155,568.54 143,269.72 
peepee WMO occ scccsccccnnsers 27,144,013.23 25,533,934.75 
Equipment Leased from Other Companies 478,940.24 533,211.56 
TR DE. ns cdwkoe ceed vadtwsenede 4,333,299.19 4,026,113.10 
Total Unadjusted Credits .......... $39,232,098.14 $34,867,376.00 
Corporate Surplus: 
Special Appropriations for Additions to 
Property since June 30, 1907......... $2,976,002.42 $2,960,440.34 
Profit and Loss—Balance.............. $85,328,655.14 $72,831,199.55 
I I oo ik ce onc ndccesdee $638,378,175.23 $625,468,723.19 
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safed to few peoples. There is hardly an enterprise known to 
modern industry that is not represented in the great workshop 
of the new South. The growth of the textile industry in the 
cotton states has been well advertised, but there are iron and 
steel mills, chemical plants, machine shops, furniture factories; 
there is mining—copper, iron, coal, phosphate, aluminum; 
there are oil wells, building stone and marble quarries; there 
are shipyards, lumbering, automobile and clothing factories; 
in fact, there is hardly a known product that is not to be had 
straight from the mill at some place in the South. But, with 
all this industrial development, the South is still predominantly 
agricultural. Its cotton fields, its peanuts, its potatoes, its 
fruits, its wheat and corn, its cattle and its forage make the 
South the land of the truly blessed. * * Water-power 
aes has reached an advanced stage, many of the huge 
industries in Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama 
being p= Hs by power developed on the mountain streams 
which tumble over the Appalachians and the Cumberlands. 
Superpower is an old story in the South. For several years 
leading cities have drawn their light and power from systems 
which connect them all in a single chain. Cheap power, ample 
resources and an abundance of enterprise and muscular energy 
are the factors that are rejuvenating the South, bringing it 
back to the place of dominance which it once occupied. - = 
Real wealth consists of natural resources and the tools for 
utilizing them. The South has this kind of wealth and it is 
evident to the observer that its development has just begun.” 





To all officers and employees who have faithfully and efficiently 
performed their duties the thanks of the Board of Directors again 
are tendered. 








Respectfully submitted, by order of the Board, 
FAIRFAX HARRISON, 
President. 





Table 1.—Income Statement 
1925. 1924. 
Operating Revenues: 


Freight . ai el Sind pW th Se Mak ere $106,776,762.61 $99,842,143.47 
 PPPFUT TUT CTT TUTTI Ter ee 30,951,806.32 31,083,146.48 
Miscella uneous Passenger- T Ss atendaennus 1,091,360.87 1,139,977.74 
Mail .... baseeees ; 3,314,728.55 3,361,070.45 
MOGGERS cccces pease eaneuencenss 2,596,008.71 2,616,730.50 


Other Tr: anspertation. 1,353,662.60 1,355,965.41 
Incidental ateteanseweed eeenees 2,306,593.31 2,239,477.33 
PEE DOG cccccccesvccceccccscoscese 922,968.95 848,003.01 
Tera OrekaTinG REVENUES........ ..$149,: 213,891.92 $142,486, 514. 39 
Operating Expenses: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures...... $20,437,949.53 $19,556,826.06 
Maintenance of Equipment.............+. 25,702,133.58 25,511,591.11 


Trafic ... Sahin ete’ hadeeeeensmes 2,907,511.17 
SURGE dd dctveceseseacesKeaeceeee 49,848,796.12 


2,703,532.03 
50,056,191.50 
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1925 1924 
Miscellaneous Operations .............+.. 1,172,412.81 1,045 ,479,95 
OS FRE A Aa ee 3,871,137.59 3,888 8,813.24 
Transportation for Investment—Credit.... 127,988.92 87,758.57 
Totan Operating EXPENSES........... $103,811,951.88 $102,674,67442 
Net REVENUE FROM OPERATIONS............ $45, 501 ,940. 04 $39,381 1,839.97 


NI a ae Sie at eee el Sk $9,441,564.98 $7,702,699.9; 
J 48,679.39 49,405.59 
151,464.37 748,542.46 
774,209.90 868,473.09 


$10,415,918.64  $9,369,120.15 


COpumatine INCOME .....ccccccccccccceees $35,086,021.40 $30, 442,719.82 & 


Totar. OTHER EXPENSES. ..........00-. 


Non-Operating Income: 


Income from Lease of Road............. $64,607.74 $64,003.33 
Miscellaneous Rent Income.............. 279,311.55 282,753.97 
Miscellaneous Non-Operating Physical P tind 

My acanteddehecnedananhin 157,691.21 102,044.87 


2,143,277.00 
1,846,102.01 


Divide Pi EMCOMME occ cccccesccccces peu 
Income from Funded Securities......... 
Income from Unfunded Securities and 


1,747,377.42 
1,370,865.83 


CO ea rere ee 776,281.92 1,269,023.19 
Miscellaneous Income .........ccccseees 6,726.68 6,592.74 
Torat NON-OPERATING INCOME......... $5,273, 998. 11 $4,842 2,661.35 
co Be BR ee - $40, 360, 019. 51 $35, 285,381. a7 





Deductions from Total Gross Income: 


Rent for Leased Roads............s00:. $2,786,202.77 $2,775,403.11 
SO OE—EE— 31,314.22 31,533.64 
Interest on Unfunded Debt............. 41,936.42 46,461.97 
Miscellaneous Income Charges........... 189,946.16 186,648.94 

Torat Depuctions oF Tus CLass.... ’ $3,049,399.57 57 $3,040,047.66 











Toran AVAILABLE INCOME................ . $37, 310,619.94  $32,245,333.51 
InteREst on Funvep Dest................ . $12,740,852.22  $12,747,775.84 
INTEREST ON EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS..... 1,764,587.59 1,502,409.59 
DivipEND ON SOUTHERN Rarttway—Mori.Le 
AND Onio Stock Trust CERTIFICATES... 226,008.00 226,008.00 
Torat Depuctions or Tus Crass..... $14,731,447.81 $14, 476, 193.4 43 
BALANCE OF IncoME Over CHARGES........ $22,579,172.13 ~ $17,769,140.08 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK 3,000,000.00 3,000 ,000.00 
Balance Carried to Credit of Profit and Loss $19,57 579,172.13 $14, 769, 140.08 


Table 2.—Profit and Loss 


Add: 
Credit Balance December 31, 1924.......... $72,831,199.55 
Credit Balance of Income for the Year 19,579,172.13 
$92,410,371.68 
Deduct: 
Dividend of 5%% on Common Stock... $6,600,000.00 


239,566.09 
242,150.45 


TOC CE cccacaccdacnnestesceses 
Net Miscellaneous Debits...............- 


7,081,716.54 


Credit Balance December 31, 1925........ $85,328,655.14 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 


Railway Financial News 
(Continued from page 1100) 


their position on the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio with “full 
freedom to act as their judgment may direct.” Mr. Bryan is 
further quoted as follows: 


‘The placing of two minority stockholders on the board does not in my 
opinion forecast any change of attitude of the minority toward consolidation. 
The two representatives who will be elected to the board, George Cole Scott 
and myself, will take their places without being under any obligation, 
expressed or implied, as te any future plans that may be made looking 
tew ard a merger 

“Having entered this contest simply and solely to prevent a merger in 
the first instance upon terms which were not thought to be fair to the 
minority stockholders, which position later was fully sustained by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, have not changed my attitude toward con- 
solidation, and would presonally greatly prefer to see the Chesapeake & 
Ohio continue to operate as an integral unit; but, of course. I am speaking 
only for myself and not for other stockhok lers, who may held different ideas.” 


Cuicaco & Norta Western.—New Directors—Ray Vandoren 
and John D. Caldwell have been elected directors succeeding 
Charles Frick and W. H. Finley. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut.—Foreclosure Plea Heard at 
Chicago.—A petition for a formal decree of foreclosure against 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul by creditors of the company, 
was taken under advisement by Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson 
at Chicago on April 8. In addition to the plea for foreclosure the 
court is hearing arguments on two other major points. One is 
the application of the receivers for permission to pay ap- 
proximately $400,000 in interest on bonds of the Chicago, 















Milwaukee & Gary, and the Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern. The other is a petition for admission into the litiga- 
tion of a junior bondholders’ committee which is opposing 
payments of the interest on the subsidiary bond issues. 
Edwin G. Sunderland, counsel for the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, sought to show that the railroad had failed to meet 
the interest or principal of $300,000,000 in matured bond 
issues. A proposed decree submitted by Mr. Sunderland 
was among the documents taken under advisement. 

Frank O. Wetmore, chairman of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank, testified that the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern was not unloaded on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul to liquidate the assets of the defunct 
John R. Walsh bank. The road, he said, was sold to the 
St. Paul at a much lower price than its actual value. 

J. T. Gillick, chief operating officer of the St. Paul, tes- 
tified as to the importance and necessity of the acquisition of 
the Terre Haute by the St. Paul. The purchase, he said, 
was contemplated as far back as 1917, before the St. Paul 
lines were put into the hands of the receivers. 

The acquisition of the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeast- 
ern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary by the St. Paul was 
characterized by Mark W. Potter, receiver, as a constructive 
procedure which gave promise of serving as an element of 
strength to the parent company. He stated that both should 
be retained by the St. Paul as they would prove very profit- 
able within a very short time. 

The submission of evidence by the St. Paul was concluded on 


(Continued on page 1122) 
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_ New York, N, Y., April 8, 1926. one half each, by the Union Pacific Railroad Company and the 
0; To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF Union Paciric Rarttroap Company: Oregon Short Line Railroad Company. For convenience, the four 
4 The Board of Directors submits the following report of the companies are designated by the term “Unton Paciric System.” 
09 operations and affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company for 
- the calendar year ended December 31, 1925, including the Oregon Mileage and Income 
IS Short Line Railroad Company, whose entire Capital Stock is owned 
.82 by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, the Oregon-Washington The operated mileage at close of year and income for the calendar 
Railroad & Navigation Company, whose entire Capital Stock (ex- year 1925, compared with 1924, after excluding all offsetting ac- 
cept fifteen qualifying shares held by Directors) is owned by the counts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line 
33 Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, and the Los Angeles & Railroad Co., Oregon- Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 
a Salt Lake Railroad Company, whose entire Capital Stock is owned, and Le os Angeles & Salt Lake Railr oad Company, were as follows: 
37 ———$_$___—__—_—— Se — = — 
. Calendar Year Calendar Year 
: 1925. 924 INCREASE, DECREASE. 
19 Operated Mileage: at Close of Year 
7 as Oe a, on 6 4.4 6hbs oO bead WRED A Coke dA baeaeee deatusebedoatie 9,555.39 9,525.88 29.51 jdeenn 
yi er SO I a dn ce eee en baw ee mewmeeialls 1,493.65 1,499.68 eres 6.03 
35 ey Se Se Se Se PE So we ce cebiedincasswemercaendeciudeaccas 3,732.73 3,648.16 84.57 ee 
0 Total Mileage Operated...........ssceccccccencceccecceccenceucs 14,781.77 14,673.72 108.05 rE 
; Transportation Operations. - . :! = einen jared 
1 eR SG: 5.4 2 5 6-0 nn hdb hae oso si wk et dike ineesde ness emeteeed $198,039,900.87 $199,035,117.76 $995,216.89 
4 PE UND sik cic vctadenstikeetenusveseesiesen ene een tecudes 1 38,842,479.79 141,611,098.09 2,768,618.30 
; Revennes over Expenses..........0ccceceecesceesceecsccevsccesees .. $59,197,421.08 $57,424,019.67 $1,773,401.41 iad 
ad : Dt. cc ebee hee bemdseenne i 6O6hb Hee Wes bheOROS 640% dd ede ees eewhee ee 13,462,881.36 14,457,715.43 ane $994,834.07 
6 oll ectible Railway Revenves........ amd ciieeas hide ween ene eden ee dedla 15,241.29 eee. 86 —”—~—~—C«C rg 14,440.02 
1 eS gg csc ckecandccbasacushseeseeescanssennas $45,719,298.43 $42,936,6 2.93 $2 2, 782,67 675. 5.50 7 - , sae - 
Rents from use of joint tracks, vards, and terminal facilities... Se a eee eee 1,319,633.31 1,377,119.93 $57,486.62 
: $47,038,931.74 $44,313,742.86 $2,725,188.88 gee 
) i 60 CONN DOOD. onsen ces ascccnatnnscesedsdcnencdienees $4,809,333.96 $4,274, 780.69 $534,553.27 pete 
Rents fer use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities................ 2,190,952.32 2,125,890.77 65,151.55 
| $7,000,286.28 $6,400,581.46 $599,704.82 eg 
| Net Income from Transportation Operations................... $40,038,645.46 $37,913,161.40 $2,125,484.06 
Income from Investments and Sources other — -——— - —_——_ - —- -—— 
than Transportation Operations. 
ee EO a i ea Pee Paes eee $8,725,895.00 $8,122,395.00 $603,500.00 pahonae 
Interest on honds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned............ 6,103,126.71 Aa 0 @6—“‘it—=#éA $330,863.74 
Interest on loans and open accounts—balance............ccc cece cccececes 610,413.49 396,854.96 213,558.53 eeeccee 
as ra is aa ld sic ids ek fo a a a ba wk a ea ee 121,529.81 121,531.80 o4senee 1.99 
I red. 2 on a aan aera nid OO Eee eee aba bawen ae 557,998.74 ee 108,026.81 kpieben 
SE SD os. ccc cuninndadheen ed edn nebeenaeaceeednedesesamns 420,734.18 701,457.8 o6eeeee 280,723.70 
ED, -,ncieinncencdbdelsdoksstenennanbiebiaiceciasidnammmanehs $16,539,697.93 $16,226,202.02 $313,495.91 
IIE xsi: snsccpinisisininicinnanbdatneiadiecmnsiaiaiin eiamiaaaeebeaeelad $56,578,343.39 $54,139,363.42 $2,438,979.97 vise 
Fiwed and Other Charges. 
nil: ii Ri ME os cin wnkcadinaneneseeeanersnveeesdawaheds $17,884,893.11 $17,855,927.12 $28,965.99 = woseose 
I a Sr a ie de acelin taal eikibra ae Sie aw ae 36,568.04 108,353.53 es seeee $71,785.49 
EL SEED ob bd 0bhdcnneadescenaaibatuebs sees ates eeeeiwese 425,821.86 421,878.12 3,943.74 = = == sweeses 
TEE \ gn etnnededbdnnnabd 904060 en886evedalodsesecassaedendasersus $18,347,283.01 $18,386,158.77 $38,875.76 
ee: SS, Ce ND ok 5 snicnecdndsceduns «td0dcteevandceeiev ace $38,231,060.38 $35,753,204. aad $2,477,855.73 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME. 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stock: 
i 2 ¢ fF ES. Pert ee $1,990,.870.00 ? 
S per Gant eee Goateber 1, WSES a occ sc ccccacccccncccss 1,990,870.00 981,740.00 $3,981,740.00 
Common steck: 
2% per cent paid April 1, 1925. 
-Y% per cent paid July 1, 1925 
2'4 per cent paid October 1, 1925 " 
2'™5 per cent payable January 2, 22,229,160.00 22,229,160.0€ 
Te Don svete ctancdecnaseses edbeos 26,210.900.00 $26 210, 900.00 aie i” i» andi 
Sinkikng Fund Requirements ......... : 13,681.03 8,678.99 $10,002.04 . 
Total Appropriations of Net Imcome ..............+eeeeee scenes > 26,229,581.03 $26 219, 578. 99 $10,002.04 
Surplus, Transferred to Profit and Loss.............05 seeeeseeseeesceeeeces $12,001,479.35 ~ $9,533, 625.66 " $2,467,853.69 
Operating results for year 1925 compared with year 1924: 
Calendar Year Calendar Year Per 
1925. 192 INCREASE. DECREASE. Cenr. 
Dates alien ol teh eR oa oak ktindcdsnadeernterotenisaenwens — so = 
o ae of wad: eee 9,547.76 "9,510.51 37.25 4 
OPERATING REVENUES. $1.772.735.78 1.2 
Freight r FL NTE ORE ST a $150,005,741.79  $148,233,006.01 1,772,735. nisisenaiis . 
P Ma lh agen EAVES NE RRRTE SRT CE 31,092,455.40 32.635,301.50 apthrinies $1,542,846.10 4.7 
Mail revenue LESAN ERIE RE OLAS EN BETS ST 4,411,819.27 4,613,520.33 ,701.06 4.4 
a a as ec a 3,504,867.27 4,689,567.86 aves 1,184,700.59 25.3 
Othe er pessenger-train revenve.... 2.6.66. cece eee eee eee eee eens 3,945.347.70 *3,779,094.58 166,253.12 cercces 4.4 
SPT CRT TT Ter er TC eC 56,104.99 *37,955.89 18,149.10 oe eceee 47.8 
Switching PD. ese 69 eekdubieasdesSbSRseeSdreeeoesaeen en 1,173,187.41 1,175,903.19 ecccces 2,715.78 2 
Ne dc uc de eeneen seu kashedenb a Gone weeurkhiarks 36,971.05 73,800.62 er 36,829.57 49.9 
CN ok ovis eiwwae'ca unde nsleneaeNebas su ceeee ones swieeeaen 3,813,405.99 3,796,967.78 16,436.23 qj. i ceseces 4 
Total operating revenues EE CETTE TTT ST Te Te Te $198, 198,039,900. 87 $199, 035. 117.76 $995,216.89 5 
OPERATING EXPENSES — siitemasci% — se : $1,640,592.13 5.5 
Maint r Z ESP E Te ery Tere rT TTT TTT TT tT $27 945,376.16 $29,585,968.29 ‘ 
ro A ho. Ra LEE LLAL A EERIE TALS HAREM 36,691 869.4 40 37,153,620.04 461 750. 64 1.2 
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Calendar Year 











































































Calendar Year ER 

1925. 1924. INCREASE. DECREASE Ceny 
13 Total maintenance expenses 7“ Pere TTT ere eee rT eee $64,637 ,245.56 $66,739,588.33 osccecs $2,102,342.77 3.2 du 
14. Traffic expenses ... jad ninbeah hich l Dkiabdawnke heh hne dears 2 4,101,242.59 3,884,546.85 $216,695.74 oenacee 5.6 ca 
15. Transportation expenses i BR bb's bdt erin eset tchevekstsaweb eens 59.038,783.25 60,059,007.27 errr 1,020,224.02 1.7 st 
16. ‘Transportation expenses—water line...... ie neseueveccoesevesseses $1,587.04 63,968.99 Se ccene 12,381.95 19.4 - 
i en CUNO. ovo uns: 0e'd tees ke neteeewewnsseeuus 4,197,810.06 4,097,12°.83 100,680.23 25 sti 
if. General expenses sda 6s heh a Sao ee Me eaheawedaeendeeanwae 6,853,059.33 6,835,214.33 17,845.00 3 in 
19. Transportation for investment—Credit..............cccccccccccseeees 37,248.04 68,357.51 swenewe 31, 109. 47 45.5 i 
— 2 - — — - ’ 
0. rn rr ER: «andi unease ene eeeS «aha s eae eee $128,842,479.79 $141,611,098.09 etéeken $2,768,61 18.. 8.30 2.0 ct 
- — = eee - A 
21. Revenues over expenses...... TETTTIT TTA TTT TTT Tee TTT $59,197,421.08 $57,424, 019. 67 $1,773,401.41 escceces 3.1 a1 
TAXEs. - - ——_ — — . tl 
22. State and county.. sta: sie ach eho bo A eRce dh dione ermine adiwnn etn ee .. $10,186,120.95 $10,387,024.49 es ceees $200,903.54 1.9 ' 
23 Federal capital stock.... fA WidétuGd ides sdesboscesthadkhdeené-iet 593,817.66 592,126.02 $1,691.64 errr . > 
24. Federal income .... sceGaaitabiessteseresetetatasatethGeeces 2,681,727.00 3,468,221.70 paseone 786,494.70 22.7 hk 
Bs Ge Ce ck 06 oenneesneenass £6.60 +886 eee heb 000650e56085 ; 1,215.75 10,343.22 9,127.47 ; ce 
WTR. cvcecevasescastescsntncencsrananecevsncessesenacas $15,462,881.36  $14,457,715.43 ere $994,834.07 6.9 . 
27. Uncollectible railway revenues hens sbeWhihibdees OGeReeHOnSS $15,241.29 $29,681.31 re $14,440.02 48.7 S 
28. Railway operating income. sees nesewhneeneetbscdennenss ~.» $45,719,298.43 $42,.936,622.93 $2,782,675.50 6.5 C 
9. Equipment rents (debit).. nee dttehne banat ae btieewens 1,809,333.% 4,274,780.69 524,553.27 12.5 U 
Joint facility rents (debit).......... TTT TT snesnendesoees ‘ £71,319.01 748,680.84 122,638.17 16.4 t 
Net railway operating imcome. ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceces £40.038,645.46 $37,913, 161. va $2,125,484.06 5.6 ' 
-- _- —_— — — I 
Per cent-—Operating expenses of operating revenues...... sede REECE enon 70.11 71.15 oe neaee 1.04 1.5 ] 
Freigut TRAFFIC . 
(Commercial Freight only) . 








rons of revenue freight carried.............. tebe eebe0eeussheneee ; 32,779,901 31,503,788 1,267,113 eececee 4.0 
rr CS ee a ae ee eee Gidea betenedsioedann cocsccccss 12,444,146,082 11,786,735,981 657,410,101 peseees 5.6 
Average distance hauled per ton (miles). ........0.. 000 ce eeee peeeebesewe 379.73 374.14 5.59 ee cece 1.5 
GROG OUP CO GOONEED, ccccccccccesensesceceneseseesaes ws 1.188 1.233 oecanes -045 3.4 
\verage revenue per freight-train mile... ..........ccc cece ccccccccccccces $7.20 $6.99 $.21 3.0 


















PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
(Excluding Motor Car) 






SOUR COURIER Gs 6.66. 0.560660 66 eecccess ceececes TTT Ter TT ees 4,638,102 5,120,579 anneeae 482,477 94 
Revenue passengers carried one mile.............. re eee ieeen ener 1.050,052,344 1,057,148,835 ceanee 7,096,491 7 
Average distance hauled per passenger (muiles)..... inwabeebaeraedéesensoc 226.40 206.45 > @€=——té‘(éWéa@aames 9.7 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile..... 560365050006600640500% : 55.98 56.69 obeeees “71 1.3 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents). $6scsh edn wennwesesees 2.926 3.054 ee .128 4,2 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only i ete e haa eeeons $1.64 $1.73 mentees $.09 5.2 
Average total revenue per passenger-train mile...............00ceeeeeceees $2.27 $2.43 










Italics—Credit Restated. 


General Balance Sheet—Assets 
(Excluding all offsettmg securities and accounts between the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


Investments: 
Road and Equipment 






December 31, 1925 Decemher 31, 1924 INCREASE DECREASE 
TTT TIP TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT ee $855,194,018.94 $246,137,843.43 $10,056,175. dl 















Less 





Receipts from 3 improt ‘ement and equipment fund.. ee $23,823,691.13 ase 8 8 eeenecienes 8  §#§§ #6606eec—e6 
Appropriatims from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, credited 
ee EEE 6 6:0-0'4 69400-0000056060000 00000 0005040 bROSeSCORCES 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 = —=§«-_—§-_—s avcccccecce § =—«-_—s ww we veevere 





BOM ceserececceraseeccecesuqnenenceveeceseseuceswveceseceneese ‘ 3,327.65 $37,133,327.65 



















Investment in road and equipment........................ccceccceees 004,515. $819,060,691.29 $10,056,175. 51 
702. IMPROVEMENTS ON LEASED RAILWAY PROPERTY............-+eceee0, $17,878.73 $9,136.71 $8,742.02 = =—§«_—s ccccccccces 
704. DEPOSITS IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY SOLD............cceccceese 392,235.68 195,243.90 196.991.78 VT TTT rT 
J05. MISCELLANEOUS PRYGICAL PROPERTY occ ccccmcccccccccccccccceccecce 2,.634,408.99 2,319,434.28 SIG STSRFE == he ee ccc cese 


















ML .. dcccbberidbbhannnedketeeendon0seetecndeénteseedereeeuces $3,044,523.40 $2,523,814.89 SEPOTERSE —«-_ i ceccceccces 

706. Investments in affiliated companies: — oo —_ —— 
DE AnGkdede edd che a GhO bb PhSSE as O4SKC 000604465 646endeeebe ences $20,981,719.46 $20,685 ,749.93 $295.969.S3 = = = seecccesess 
Bonds, notes, ‘and equipment ‘trust eT eee eer 19,528,843.11 18,478,079.58 1,050,763.53 = = = =—«_ ac evcccccees 
SE -6:00:6640560846 550606 6600060) 6b 055 00040042400 Ob deNeReeeneore 3,692,959.81 ee 8 = («aeeadunnnee $42,489.99 













(0 ee ee ere , £49,203,522.38 $47 899,279.31 $1,306.343.6F = cccoccceres 

707. Investments in other companies: 
DE 6s dnuds 6chb/eudkeeee 600659 c06bOd06000000006404060000000000004 $90,694,599.93 $90,105,478.35 SEGR. 334.55 i §j§ sho sbeees 
Bones, notes, and equipment trust certificates. ......... 6c cece eee wees 71,230,686.05 i « | 3 Serer err. $8,334,525.19 








METI TTI TTT ee $161,925,285.98 $169,670,689.59 ceccccccace $7, 745, 403. 61 





Total 











Unrrep States GovERNMENT Bonps AND NOTES.........0eeeeeceeeeee $41,007 ,488.75 $34,356,863.75 6,650, 625 00 































oe 8 ee ee ne $176,519.84 $170, ORR. 28 a = evedeesene 
Total Investments........ sib bieneeenseanhneuct $1,074,418,031.64 $1 063,625,251. 60 $10,792,780.04 
Current Assets: - - — —-— 
Fee GE caucsncneses ‘ «ee b6re HOS SO060.00 00005040560 00406e000 R003 $29,031,509.31 $21, 720, 696. 47 $7,390,812.84 = = = = ccvccccces 
711. EEE, DOROUIGE cccécdcoce ee ee Te er ee 84,862.11 702.17 a eee eT 
I I, ST a ee ee sk eh e nen ehenee ne 6,613.88 4718626 oc cccccees $40,572.98 
713. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES RECEIVABLE...........00eee0ees £,098,315.38 4,310,665.70 rf. ¥ Sererrer rr TS 
714, NET RALANCE RECEIVARLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS............ 1,264,232.84 1,221,340.24 42,892.60 = =—§ weccecccess 
715. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE .........cccceccccee sosees 4,592,806.41 4,242.768.03 Sas! £$§‘ © #ksenesece 
rr, i Ce ee eke eetaaeheee ke oheee Rene Reee 16,445,844.10 Seer ——é«t Wb Sd ew 2,601,376.5 
717. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS a a oe ae ea 1,910,719.44 1,723,433.84 567,308.60 j= csececs ates 
rr i ee kane SORRER OREO S SH sRSNsOEhO oe e084 148,175.60 SU Ose ———s eh Ww WS OSHS 49,315.27 
719. OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to payment 
Oe Ss GD OE BP Oio.c00cecessc6edsvebwscseecteeeseneteteeas 159,198.20 NS re 11,476.00 
P<. ees eedetetbebsedebdeeedeedhenneebeeeteees 252,319.61 224,627.95 SOU SG  —=—=s avbedecsers 
ee NED DORE, 06 occ cnet o0de cn0eeds cneeeeesdseecncesenees $58,995,596.88 $52,950.807.00 $6,044,789.88 = =—=—_—snccecceeees 
Deferred : a 
nt) i i ii 8.  ctengeetees beck enebenseeennse $56,467.55 SOS TG 8 8 —«—sSCobs ss be awe $47,447.59 
722. OTHER DEFERRED ASSFTS: = 
CA GED, GS POF CONG ev cvccccetecsedcecnsccescccevecceoessees 121,833.75 328,358.49 += = esecocccvces 6,524.72 
Miscellaneous items 9464640 Neu0008 pends a hO060S06 eC CHeeneeenees 3,667 ,430.60 2,908,000.38 $759,430.22 vhaaes 












WE, TOSET FOR AGM... -cicvccccvecess WETTTITOLT TTT TT Th $3,845,731.90 $3,140,273.99 $705,457.91 cesesieses 





















Unadjusted Debits: q a5a.5e 
723. RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE... ....6.0eeee0005 $2,988.20 SA A68. 76 @£ 8 veessvesons $1,45 O8 
Fa POROUUID, GH SUMEED GHBR. ..< ccmcicccccocesscdesescsccecctisesece 1,112,110.86 208s  —iéln WOW wv 31,699. : 
Fey es. CER, Ic bcc ded cdenndedocenaceesedeseceseve tes 1,233,072.54 as #8 ~seeeonanes 551,695.92 

Dike: Cie Bis os ai cc ccwnes ecnercvacucdccarsevesereess $2,348,171.6C ~~ $2,933, a” — ici $584,848.56 


MC MMIIID 1. ccuissndcasdebsnenvaintl ...  $1,139,607,532.02 ‘$1,122, 649,352.75 $16,958,179.27 
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~ The increase of $1,772,735.78 or 1.2% in “Freight Revenue” was 
3.2 due to increase of 4.7 per cent in net ton miles of revenue freight 
5.6 carried (including freight carried by one System company for 
ie another on which freight charges must be assessed under the Inter- 
2.5 state Commerce Law) offset in part by a decrease of 3.6 per cent 
3 in average revenue per ton mile occasioned by fluctuations in the 
“ kinds of commodities hauled and reduction in rates on bituminous 
2.0 coal from Colorado and Wyoming fields to the East, effective 
- August 4, 1925. With the exception of California citrus fruit 
™ and apples, which were damaged by freeze in December 1924, 
7 the yields of fruits (particularly California grapes), vegetables, 


2 consequent heavier movement. 


cultural implements, automobiles, etc. 


: evrains and other agricultural products, in the States west of the 
7 Rocky Mountains, were larger than in the previous year, with 
‘ The larger crops in that territory 
and the generally improved business conditions over the country 
stimulated purchasing and building activities with the result that 
' substantial increases occured in the movement of lumber, agri- 
There were also a marked 
5 improvement in the mining industry and a continued increase in 


4 the oil industry in Union Pacific territory with resultant increases 


in the transportation of ores, metals, petroleum and petroleum 
products, the latter occasioned by the opening of new oil fields near 


’ Paradise and Russell, Kansas, by the greater demand for gasoline 
for automobiles, and by the increased use of fuel oil for domestic 


and agricultural purposes. There was a very substantial decrease 


General Balance 


) (Excluding all offsetting securities and accounts between the 


lnion Pacific Railroad Co., Gregon Short Line Railroad Co., 


751. Capital Stock: 
Common Stock 
Preferred stock 


Total Capital Stock 
755. Funded DS kedesencnes 

Total 
754. Grants 


Current Liabilities: 


759. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES PAYABLE........--eec0ccese008 
760. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE... ccccccccccceercensccces 
761. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: 

«headin 6needebeees anmceneaesaseeuens 

Se I ono dn 6cecesvanceseesnees eesvange . ° 
762. INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 

Coupons matured, but not presented............. ee seceeesesens 

Coupons, and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo....,... 
763. DivipENDS MATURED UNPAID: 

rr re i coer eee ahead tenets ba aad dee wage 

Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable 

to stockholders of record March 2. 1914, unpaid...........-.ee08- 

Dividend en common stock payable first proximc...............00060. 
eT I PER CIOS 6 6. oo ohn. 0605 60004005 00d6 40K be KES 
RT RR ee TTC OTT TTT TTT CTE TTT 
7G. WRBABUEED BRUT ACCRUED. 6. oc ccc ccesssecvesecoccescosesoeses ° 


708. OTHER CURRENT 
Total Current Liabilities... . 


Deferred Liabilities: 
770. OTHER TLEFERRED LIARILITIES: 
Principal of deferred payments 
Contracts for purchase of real 
Miscellaneous items 

771. Tax LIABILITY 


Total Deferred 


Unadjusted Credits: 
“73. INSURANCE RESERVE: 
Reserve for fire insurance 


776. RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION. ........00eeeeeee0e0% 


778. OTNER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Contingent interest ° 
Miscellaneous items 


Total Unadjusted Credits............. 


Total Liabilities 
Surplus: 


APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS...... 


RESERVED FOR DEPRECIATION OF SECURITIES 


LIABILITIES... wc. cc vscccvvcceces 


on land contracts, 
eee 


as per contra...... 


FUNDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME AND SURPLUS........--ee+0e008 


SINKING FUND RESERVES.... 


Tetal Appropriated Surplus. .....06cceseccceces 


784. Profit and Loss—Credit Balance 


Total Surplus 


\s this consolidated balance sheets excludes all 


intercompany 


items, 


securities of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company owned by 


other System companies are not included. 
par and face value of such 


The difference between 
securities as carried on the books of the 


the 


l.os Angeles & Salt Lake (less unextinguished discount on the bonds 
ond discount charged to Profit and Less but added back in consolidating 


the accounts) and the amounts at which 


the securities are carried on 


the hooks of the owning System companies is set up here to balance.... 


Grand Total 


l-quipment.”’ 


* These amounts respectively represent donations made during the year by , ry . d 1 
ent for improvements, such as road crossings, drainage projects, and industry spur tracks, the cost of which was charged to “Investment in Road an 
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in the movement of grains and mill products from Kansas and 
Nebraska, because of the short 1925 wheat crop in those States 
and the small hold-over of 1924 corn crop for movement in 1925. 
Also, the movement of livestock was below normal because drouth 
conditions in 1924 depleted the herds and flocks and made fewer 
marketable animals available for shipping. 

The decrease of $1,542,846.10 or 4.7% in “Passenger Revenue” 
was due to decrease of 4.2 per cent in average revenue per pass- 
enger mile and to decrease of .7 per cent in revenue passengers 
The decrease in average revenue per passenger 
mile was due partly to decrease in certain fares in the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


carried one mile. 


mission effective March 1, 


1924, and partly to popular low-rate 


excursions conducted in 1925. The decrease in revenue passengers 
carried was due principally to decline in travel in the first half 
of 1925 occasioned by sub-normal crops generally in 1924 in terri- 
tory served by our lines, and to the continued diversion of local 
short-haul business to motor vehicles. 

The decrease of $201,701.06 or 4.4% in “Mail Revenue” was due 
to publishers and others changing from storage mail to manifest 
freight for shipping magazines, etc., because of increase in postal 
rates effective April 15, 1925, and to reduction in rates on com- 
petitive mails for Northwest district to equalize with land grant 
rates prevailing on competing lines. 

The decrease of $1,184,700.59 or 25.3% in “Express Revenue” 








Sheet—Liabilities 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles 
cr Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


December 31, 1925 
$222.793,100.00 
99 543,500.00 
$321,$36,600.00 
414,893,320.00 


$736,729,920.00 





$300,777.47 


$1,839,806.88 
12,373,029.06 


10,161,116.56 
278,888.42 


153,821.35 
5,081,874,90 


115,380.50 


171,343.28 
5,557,290.00 
5,000.00 
1,688.660.75 
480,218.24 
185,271.33 





$38,096,711,27 


$2,023,260.32 
55,010,982.81 


$48,446.00 
3,673,013.27 





$61,560,702.40 
$853,554,116.72 





$30,093,990.20 
34,972,570.88 
536,828.66 
193,383.23 





$254,380,047.39 


$31,673,367.91 


$1,139,607,532.02 


December 31, 1924 
$222,293,100.00 
99,543,500.00 





$321,836,600.00 
415,732,450.00 
$737,5€9,050.00 
$152,820.53 

$ ,560./ 
l 3. 


Rg 
,83 4 


1,29 
1,29 


ou 
n> 


9,652,813,99 
201,167.83 


161,338.35 
5,082,083.78 


116,115.50 


183,548.33 
5,557,290.00 
5,000.00 
1,693,446.73 
427,826.48 
166,170.66 
$35.835,195.39 


$128,358.47 
1,660,000.00 
7,853,465.50 
9.368,836.03 


$19,010,660.00 


$1,621,825.68 
50,874,366.88 


707,943.84 
3,356,554.52 


" $56,560,690.92 
$849,128,416.84 





$29,732,252.27 
34,740.468.50 
526,795.33 
176,973.49 


$65,176,489.59 
176,671,078.41 
$241,847,568.00 


$31,673,367.91 


$1,122,649,352.75 


INCREASE 


1$147,956.94 


$544,246.40 
1,085,205.80 


508,302.57 
77,720.59 


52,391.76 
19,100.67 


$2,261,515.88 


$406,434.64 
4,136,615.93 


140,502.16 
316,458.75 


$5,000,011.48 


$4,425,699.88 


$361,738.53 
232,102.38 
10,033.33 
16,409.74 





$620,283.98 


11,912,195.41 
$12,532,479.39 


DECREASE 


$839,130.00 


$839,130.00 


$7,517.00 
208.88 


735.00 


12,205.05 


129,669.79 
2,008,459.91 


$2,144,654.42 








$16,958,179.27 


counties and municipalities and by individuals and companies in part pay- 
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was due to reduction in express rates effective March 1, 1925, to 
the diversion of express traffic, carloads and less, to movement by 
freight on account of improved freight service, and to the handling 
of milk, cream and newspapers in baggage service in 1925 instead 
of by express as was done in 1924. 

The increase of $166,253.12 or 4.4% in “Other Passenger Train 
Revenue” was due principally to the handling of milk, cream and 
newspapers in baggage service in 1925, which business in 1924 was 
handled by the express company and our proportion of the earnings 
therefrom credited to “Express Revenue.” 

The decrease of $1,640,592.13 or 5.5% in “Maintenance of Way 
and Structures Expenses” was due principally to less necessity for 
repairs and renewals of buildings, signals and bridges, and to de- 
crease in prices of materials used in repairs, principally ties. The 
properties were fully maintained. 

The principal track materials used during the year in making 
renewals were as follows: 


EA I es wi wai ate 329.90 track miles 
Second-hand steel rails ..... 126. 43 “ 


WEE acescadusdbienawiedabd yea’ 456.33 track miles 


excluding yard tracks and sidings, equivalent to 4.5 per cent of 
the track miles in main track at the beginning of the year. Ties 
3,002,493 (98.4 per cent treated), equivalent to 8 per cent of all 
ties in track at the beginning of the year. Tie plates 2,180,233 
and continuous rail joints 196,142. 

The decrease of $461,750.64 or 1.2% in “Maintenance of Equip- 
ment Expenses” was due to a reduction in labor costs made possible 
by greater effectiveness. Practically the same amount of material 
was used in repairs and the equipment was fully maintained. 

The increase of $216,695.74 or 5.6% in “Traffic Expenses” was 
principally due to increase in expenditures for advertising and 
solicitation. 

The decrease of $1,020,224.02 or 1.7% in “Transportation Ex- 
penses—Rail Line” was principally due to a further increase in 
average freight train load hauled and to decrease in payments for 
loss, damage and casualties. There were increases of 4 per cent 
in tons of revenue freight hauled and 5.4 per cent in freight gross 
ton miles, but because of an increase of 6.8 per cent in average 
freight train loading the tonnage was moved with 1.3 per cent 
less freight train miles. Notwithstanding an increase of .1 per 
cent in total transportation locomotive miles, there was a decrease 
of 5 per cent in tons of fuel consumed by locomotives which ex- 
pressed in money amounted to approximately $700,000. There 
were increases in payments of approximately $550,000 resulting 
from higher wage schedules and $500,000 resulting from advance 
in price of locomotive fuel consumed. 

The increase of $100,680.23 or 2.5% in “Miscellaneous Operations 
Expenses” was due principally to increase in dining car and hotel 
operations, 

The increase of $534,553.27 or 12.5% in “Equipment Rents 





April 17, 1926 





(Debit)” was principally due to increase in mileage payments on 
refrigerator and private line tank cars because of the increase 
in number of carloads of perishable commodities and oil and oil 
products handled. 

The increase in “Investment in Road and Equipment” is made up as 
follows: 

ER Ee ae eee ae a Se ee eae $2,160,441.07 
Additions and HBetterments, excluding 7,010,549.31 
DE Sécrnattbssnesatenadvacbecetis éSeekhhesteaneneat 4,058,039.85 


ES CO gh ee de ee cee he id ee aimee $13,229,030,.23 
From which there was deducted: 
Cost of property retired from service and not 
to be replaced, charged (less salvage) te 
Profit and Loss ‘n conformity with regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission $622,545.42 
Oe ee ere 168,292.51 
Cost of equipment retired from service....... 2,382,016.79 


Se NE en bdewasceveciscnadsd 3,172,854.7 


Net increase in “Investment in Road and Equipment”’........ $10,056, 175. si 


In November 1925 construction was started on an extension of 
the North Platte Branch from Cottier, Wyoming, to extend north- 
easterly a distance of approximately 4 miles. The territory ad- 
jacent to this extension is adapted to the raising of sugar beets. 
The Holly Wyoming Sugar Company has contracted for the build- 
ing of a 150,000 tons annual capacity beet sugar factory at the 
terminus. 

Construction work was continued on the branch line from Roger- 
son, Idaho, to Wells, Nevada. The extension from Orchard to 
Boise, Idaho, was completed and placed in operation April 16, 1925. 

Chicago & Alton 

On page 16 of the report for 1922 advice was given that, Receiv- 
ers having been appointed for the property of The Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Company on August 30, 1922, upon careful con- 
sideration of the conditions and prospects of that property, the 
Board of Directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company had 
approved writing out of the investment account as a loss the 
entire cost, $8,946,781.50, of the preferred stock and $6,312,750 of 
the cost of the $8,417,000 face value of General Mortgage Twenty- 
Year Six Per Cent Bonds of the Chicago & Alton owned by the 
Union Pacific. An active and broad market for the Chicago & 
\lton preferred stock developed in 1924 and it was decided to sell 
the stock owned by the Union Pacific. 12,500 shares were sold 
in that year and the remainder, 90,931 shares, was sold during 
the year 1925. The proceeds from the sale of this stock, $1,557,- 
353.30, were credited to the corporate surplus account “Reserve 
for Depreciation of Securities,” to which account the entire cost 
was charged in 1922 when written off. as a loss. 





The Edward H. Harriman Memorial gold medal presented 
annually by Mrs. E. H. Harriman was awarded on November 14, 
1925, by the American Museum of Safety to the Union Pacific 
System “For the utmost progress in safety and accident prevention 
luring the year 1924.” 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 
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(Continued from page 1118) 
\pril 13, when the case was recessed to April 26. The junior 
bondholders will present evidence in opposition to the payment of 
the interest on the securities of the two roads. 


DututH & [Ron RANGE—1925 Earnings—The annual report 
for 1925 shows net income of $1,403,435 as compared with $1,349- 
675 in 1924. Selected items from the income statement follow. 

DULUTH & IRON RANGE. 


Increase or 





























1925 1924 decrease 
Railway operating revenues........... 6,813 655 5,960,971 825,685 
Maintenance of way ........cse00. FF 074, 677 1,156, 998 “—82,321 
Maintenance of equipment ........ 1,381,076 1,459,021 —77,945 
pe a rere 1,971,799 2,004,309 —32,510 
Total operating expenses veecccuses. Qaueee 4,89 7 606 —167,207 
cl Eee eee 69.43 82.16 —12.73 
Net revenue from operations. . .++. 2,083,256 1,063,365 1,019,891 
Railway tax accruals ae cee 527,807 808,800 —280,993 
Railway operating income 1,555, 359 254,380 1, 300,97 8 
Net railway operating income.......... Not. shown in report. 
Non-operating income ........... : 470,513 423,622 46,891 
Gross income 2,025,871 678,002 1, 3 7,869 
Interest on funded debt ........... 407.5 50 407,550 
Total deductions from gross income. . 622,437 er. 671,673 1, 294, 110 
Net income 1,403,435 1,349,675 $3.75 59 














Erie.—Equipment Trust Certificates—Drexel & Co. have sold 
$2,190,006 414 per cent equipment trust certificates, series LL, at 

price to yield 4.80 per cent for all maturities. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval of this issue was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 10. 


MissourI-Kansas-Texas.—New Directors—Harry S. Black, 
chairman of the United States Realty & Improvement Company, 
has been elected a director and it is understood will be made chair- 
man of the board, to succeed Henry Ruhlender. C. N. Whitehead, 
who is expected to be the next president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas; James I. Bush, of the Equitable Trust Company; Hunter 
Gary, of Kansas City, and A. W. Thompson, president of the 
Philadelphia Company of Pittsburgh, have been elected directors, 
succeeding W. Frank Carter, of St. Louis; Richard H. Swart- 
wout, of New York; A. F. Adams and A. C. Rearick. C. A. 
Schaff, retiring president, will continue as a director and a mem- 
her of the executive committee. The five new directors represent 
the Loree interests, and with the four directors elected last year. 
following the acquisition by the Kansas City Southern of a 25 
per cent interest in the property, give the new control nine mem- 
bers of the total membership of 15. 


Missouri Pactric.—o25 Earnings.—The annual report for 1925 
shows net income of $7,648,209, equivalent to $10.65 a share on 
the 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock, dividends on which are 
now in arrears to the extent of about 37% per cent. After allow- 
ance for 5 per cent dividends on the preferred stock the 1925 1 
income was equivalent to $4.89 a share on the common. Net | 
come in 1924 was $6,503,217, equivalent to $9.05 a share on th 
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prefert ed, or $3.51 a share on the common, after > per cent for 
the preferred dividends. Selected items from the income statement 


follow 
Missovurr Paciric 






































Increase 

or 
19 x 1924 Decrease 
Average mileage operated....... vee 7,338 7,360 — 92 
Railway operating revenues .......... ‘1 30, 831. 661 123,647,724 7,183,938 
Maintenance of way .........secee 20,465,706 18,916,235 1,549,471 
Maintenance of equipment........... 25,895,938 25,843,403 52,535 
Transportation ..........eeee0. . 48,307,743 46,725,525 1 ,582,218 
Total operating expenses............4+- 102,276,500 98,466,366 3,810,134 
Opera DO ME. Soak cmwle cenkedeaues 78. 17 79.64 —1.47 
Net revenue from operations ......... 28,555, 162 25,181,358 3,373,804 
Dolteny tit GOUSUEEE oc ccsccccectes _ 5 266,438 4,690,480 575,958 
Railway operating income ............ 23,253, 239 20,445,464 2,807,775 
Ilire of freight cars—Dr. Bal........ 4,038,149 3,375,832 662,317 
joint facility rents—Dr. Bal......... 1,329,718 1,178,937 150,781 
Net railway operating income ........ 18,013,064 15,817,584 2,195,480 
Non-operating income ............. 4,459,088 3,566,861 892,227 
eh er 19,384,445 3,087,707 
Rent for leased roads ............. 138,845 148,992 —10,146 
Interest on funded debt ........... 14,524,188 12,268,266 2,255,922 
Tctal deductions from gross income .... 1, 823,944 12,881,228 1,942,716 
se  Ppererrrreer cere TTT Te 7, 648, 209 6,503,218 1] 144, 991 


SouTHERN.—Equipment Trust Certificates—Drexel & Co. have 
sold at prices to yield 4.75 per cent for all maturities, $6,900,000 
equipment trust certificates, series AA. Interstate Commerce 
Commission approval of this issue was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 3. 


SoUTHERN.—/925 Earnings—The annual report for 1925 shows 
net income, after interest and other charges, of $22,579,972, equiva- 
lent, after allowance for dividends on the preferred stock, to $16.31 
a share on the common stock. Net income in 1924 was $17,769,140, 
equivalent to $12.30 a share on the common. See excerpts from 
annual report on adjoining pages. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—1l925 Earnings—The annual report of the 
Transportation System (Southern Pacific Co. and Transportation 
System Companies, combined) shows net income of $35,657,410 
after taxes and charges, equivalent to $9.57 a share earned on the 
capital stock as compared with $35,419,903, or $10.14 a share in 
1924. Including net income of $2,258,906 of the solely controlled 
affliated companies, not included in the above account, the total 
net income amounted to $37,916,316, or $10.18 a share as com- 
pared with the total net income of $40,490,927, or $11.60 a share 
in 1924. See excerpts from annual report on adjoining pages. 

New Executive Committee Member—James S. Alexander, 
chairman of the National Bank of Commerce of New York, has 
been elected a member of the executive committee. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—< A cquisition.— Acquisition of control of the 
Dayton-Goose Creek, a 25-mile line in Signe by the purchase of 
its capital stock of $25,000 from R. Sterling for $900,000 in 
cash and the lease of the property to < Texas & New Orleans, 
has been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Com- 
missioner Eastman dissented. The majority report of Division 4 
Says in part: 

For the applicants it is claimed that , the reasonableness of the considera- 
tien to be paid for the Dayton company’s capital stock may be demonstrated 

reference to its earnings, to its hook value, and to our tentative valuation 

its properties. By our report and order entered October 16, 1925, in 
Valuation Docket No. 666 we found the tentative value of the properties 
wned and used by the Dayton company for common carrier purposes as 
of December 31, 1920, to be $575,000, including $5,000 for working capital 
nsisting of material and supplies. Our report shows the value of land 
vholly owned and used to be $101,076 as of the date of the valuation, and 
the cost of reproduction of the properties new less depreciation as of the 
late of valuation, with prices as of 1914, to be $386,884, a total of 
$487,960.15. The testimony is that our valvation adjusted to 1925 prices, 
additions and betterments from January 1, 1921, to December 31, 1925, 

es a total value of $994,434. The valuation found by the Railroad Com- 
sion of Texas as of 1923, with additions and betterments from date of 
valuation to December 31, 1925, is given as $940,883. Using the book 
value as of October 31, 1925, and adding thereto increase in value of the 
rier’s land since date of purchase, deferred costs of construction claimed 
incidental to excess maintenance cost reauired to produce the quality of 

*k end roadbed now existing, and going concern value, a witness for the 

nlicants finds the present value of the properties to be $994,743. The 
tes timony is that the most important element of value of the railroad to the 
Scuthern Pacific is its potential value; that the railroad has been a suc- 
cessful business project, and that there is every indication that the 
Prospective business and economies frem the proposed unified operation will 
constantly increase. The evidence indicates that the Daytcn company will 
» able to maintain and increase most of its present traffic, and that there 

2 possibility of further agricultural development and of considerable 

ustrial expansicn in the country along the Houston ship channel near 
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Baytown. The rental to be paid by the T. & N. O. under the proposed 
lease is equal to 6 per cent per annum on the Southern Pacific’s proposed 
investment in the stock. Nothing herein is to be construed as modifying 
our findings in Valuation Docket No. 666 as to the value of the Dayton 
company’s properties. 


Unton Paciric.—1925 Earnings—The annual report for 1925 
shows net income after charges of $38,231,060 equivalent after 
allowance for preferred dividends to $15.40 a share on the common 
stock. Net income in 1924 was $35,753,205 or $14.29 a share on 
the common. See excerpts from annual report on adjoining pages. 


WaBasH.—1925 Earnings——The annual report for 1925 shows 
net income of $7,946,438, after interest and other charges, equiva- 
lent to $5.75 a share on the combined $67,742,793 preferred A stock 
and $65,114,064 common stock. The preferred stock is entitled to 
5 per cent non-cumulative dividends and the common stock may 
not receive dividends at a higher rate than is paid on the pre- 
ferred A. Net income in 1924 was $5,474,949, equivalent to $2.70 
a share on the common stock, after allowance for the 5 per cent 





























dividends on the preferred A and preferred B stock. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 
WasasH 
Increase 
or 
1925 1924 Decrease 
Average mileage operated ............ 2,524.20 2,489.93 34.27 
Railway operating revenues ........ $69,910,301 $65,780,929 $4,129,372 
Maintenance of way ....-..cecees $9,311,985 $9,913,565 —$601,579 
Maintenance of equipment ........ 12,348,291 11,579,914 768,377 
pe ae ee 25,431,804 24,973,374 485,430 
Total operating expenses ..........-. $51,080,424 $50,298,418 $782,006 
errr eee 73.07 76.46 3.39 
Net revenue from operations ........ $18,329,877 $15,482,512 $3,347,365 
mame WE DOOMED 2 occ cccccccss 3,287,580 3,036,367 251,213 
Railway operating income ............ $15,966,973 $13,144,455 $2,822,518 
Hire of freight cars Dr. Bal. .... $1,881,230 $1,852,217 $29, 013 3 
Joint facility rents Dr. Bal. ...... 1,384,049 1,184,190 199,859 
Net railway operating income ........ $12,252,515 $9,347,780 $2,904,735 
Non-operating income ............ 770,107 530,392 239,715 
GES SRO ik.daccieeescaeveseesiae $13,022,623 $9,878,172 $3,144,450 
Rent for leased roads ............ $361,704 $365,251 —$3,546 
Interest on funded debt .......... 4,587,596 3,953,703 633,893 
Total deductions from gross income .... $5,0 076, 185 $4,403,223 $672,962 
Been: ND ks bis saceticswitanceneen $7, 946, 438 $5,474,949 $2,471,489 


Wircuita FAtits, RANGER & Fort WortH.—Acquisition by 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—This company, which has been in re- 
ceivership for the past five years, reverted to its owners, the 
National City Bank of New York, on April 1 and will be sold, 
it is reported, to the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 


Dividends Declared 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia—1% per cent, quarterly, payable April 30 
to holders of record April 13; 1% per cent, quarterly, payable July 31 to 
holders of record July 15; 1% per cent, quarterly, payable October 30 to 
holders of record October "15; 1% per cent, quarterly, payable January 31 
to holders of record January 15. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
April 13 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


WS cc cnccuthaeebekonssncedece 87.59 88.91 77.65 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
I WR ents heen ch eins nena 95.16 94.32 89.67 


Valuation Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued valuation re- 
ports finding the final value for rate-making purposes of the 
common-carrier property owned and used as of the respective 
valuation dates as follows: 


Spokane & British Columbia .............. $722,423 1915 Final 


Fgh Serene 125,187 1915 

Santa Fe, Raton & Eastern ...........002:; 201,227 1916 - 
New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez ........ 368,769 1916 ” 
De ae EE oc ce ccbencecessiede 1,148,000 1916 
I a en i ed andanage és $2,071,083 1917 Tents ative 
CUES GP BUUNOROTR occ cc ccecccccscess 2,128,000 1918 
COE BE) occ vesceveversnsnceseiees 352,600 1918 . 
ins a ain bik cn dh rade AS ak ee 1,312,580 1918 
es a ck ok ehae nen was 14,996,000 1919 ™ 
Wyoming & Northwestern................. 3,129,154 1917 - 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt................ 926,750 1916 ” 
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Executive 


C. B. Milsom has been appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific. 


J. G. Code has been elected vice-president and secretary of 
the Jefferson Southwestern, with headquarters at Mt. Vernon, 
Ill. 


F. P. Johnson, general auditor of the Missouri Pacilic, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to vice- 
president in charge of finance and accounting, a newly created 
position. Mr. Johnson has also been elected a vice-president 
of the Gulf Coast Lines and the International-Great Northern 
and their subsidiary properties. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


T. M. Niven has been appointed general auditor of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and W. J. Wright has been appointed assistant 
general auditor. C. G. Whitworth has been appointed general 
accountant. 


R. C. Dunlap has been appointed treasurer of the Railroad 
\dministration, succeeding C. L. Stryker, resigned. Mr. Dun- 
lap has been with the Railroad Administration since 1918 and 
has recently been assistant treasurer. 


Richard H. Hollen has been elected assistant secretary of 
the Jefferson Southwestern, with headquarters at Chicago, III. 
Leonard J. Clark has been elected treasurer, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, and George Reeder has been elected assistant 
treasurer, with headquarters at Mt. Vernon, III. 


Operating . 


J. Irwin has resumed his duties as superintendent of the 
Prince Albert division of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Prince Albert, B. C., succeeding J. W. Crane, who 
has been granted leave of absence. 


Franklin D. Davis, who has been appointed general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Western region of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill, was born 
on March 21, 1885, at 
3altimore, Md., and 
was educated at Balto- 
more Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He entered 
railway service on June 
1, 1903, as a levelman 
on the Pennsylvania, 
and on March 1, 1905, 
was appointed rodman. 
He became transitman 
on January 15, 1906, 
and assistant  super- 
visor on January 15, 
1907. He was ap- 
pointed supervisor on 
June 16, 1913, and 
assistant freight train- 
master on April 1, 1918. 
On March 1, 1920, Mr. 
Davis was appointed 
division engineer, and 
on July 1, 1922, super- 
intendent of the Norfolk division. On October 24, 1923, he 
was transferred in the same capacity to the New York 
division. On October 16, 1925, Mr. Davis was appointed 
acting general superintendent of the New Jersey division, 
which position he was holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as general superintendent of transportation of the 
Western region of the Pennsylvaia. 





F. D. Davis 








April 17, 1926 


F. D. Kelsey, superintendent of the Mesabi division of 
the Great Northern, with headquarters at Superior, \Vjs. 
has been transferred to the St. Cloud division, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding R. E. Landis, 
transferred. D. J. Flynn, assistant superintendent of the 
Mesabi division, has been promoted to superintendent jp 
place of Mr. Kelsey. 

J. D. Scott, assistant trainmaster of the Monongahela 
division of the Pennsylvania, has been promoted to train- 
master of the Akron division, with headquarters at Akron, 
Ohio, succeeding G. V. Cummings, deceased. F. R. Gerard, 
assistant trainmaster of the Conemaugh division, has been 
promoted to passenger trainmaster of the Philadelphia diyi- 
sion. F. B. Robison, acting assistant trainmaster of the 
E. & A. division, with headquarters at New Castle, Pa., has 
been promoted to assistant trainmaster, with the same head- 
quarters. 


A. J. Elder, who has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Sioux City & Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, with headquarters at Sioux City, Iowa, was born 
on January 8, 1892, at Pierson, Iowa, and entered railway 
service in April, 1907, as a telegraph operator on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. He was promoted to train dispatcher 
in 1912, and in 1917 was promoted to night chief dispatcher. 
Mr. Elder was promoted to chief dispatcher in 1918 and held 
that position until 1921 when he was promoted to trainmaster 
of the Milwaukee terminals. He was promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Twin City terminals, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., in 1925, and held that position until his 
recent promotion to superintendent. 


Traffic 


G. R. Gregg, traveling freight agent of the Chicago Great 
Western, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to general agent, with the same headquarters. 


R. J. Doss, who has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C.. was born on March 30, 1884, at Canton, Ga. and was 
later graduated from 
Etowah Institute. He 
entered railway service 
on September 1, 1900, 
as a clerk on the At- 
lantic, Knoxville & 
Northern (now a part 
of the Louisville & 
Nashville), and until 
January, 1904, was a 
telegraph operator on 
the same road. From 
January, 1904, to 1905 
he was overcharge 
claim investigator in 
the office of the freight 
claim agent of the 
Southern at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and from 
1906 to 1908 was local 
agent on the Atlantic, 
Knoxville & Northern. 
From 1908 to 1913 he 
was in the general freight office of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Knoxville, Tenn., and was rate clerk for the same 
road at Louisville, Ky. At the latter time he became chief 
rate clerk in the general freight office of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Savannah, Ga., which position he held until July, 
1914, at which time he became chief clerk in the same ofiice. 
From December, 1916, to the period of federal control, he 
was assistant to the general freight agent of the same road 
at Wilmington, N. C. During federal control he was a mem- 
ber of the Southern Freight Committee, United States Rail- 
road Administration, and from May 15, 1920, until the time 
of his recent appointment to general freight agent, he was 
issistant general freight agent of the Atlantic Coast Line 





R. J. Doss 


R. L. Ward has been appointed general agent, freight 
department, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with he 
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quarters at Chicago, succeeding D. J. Bermingham, who has 
retired. 


J. D. Wright has been appointed Florida freight agent of 
the Georgia & Florida, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., 
with supervision over solicitation in the state of Florida, 
except Lake City and points west thereof. E. G.: Fowlkes, 
having resigned to engage in another line of business, the 
title of commercial agent at Jacksonville, Fla., has been dis- 
continued. 


Arthur Mackenzie, who has been promoted to freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
euarters at Chicago, was born at Leeds, England, and en- 
tered railway service in 
1888 as a clerk in the 
freight department of 
the Grand Trunk at 
Toronto, Ont. He was 
employed by the Mich- 
igan Central in a cleri- 
cal capacity in 1890 
and in 1892 entered the 
service of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe to 
do similar work. He 
was transferred to Chi- 
cago as tariff clerk in 
1894 and in 1896 was 
employed as a_ record 
clerk in the car service 
department of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 
Mr. Mackenzie was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to 
the division freight 
agent of the Lehigh Valley at Rochester, N. Y., in the same 
year, soon afterward returning to Chicago as chief clerk to 
the general agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco. He was 
employed as chief clerk to the assistant general freight agent 
of the Iowa Central in 1897, later in the same year returning 
to the Santa Fe as stenographer in the central freight office 
at Chicago. He subsequently held the positions of claim 
clerk, chief rate clerk, assistant chief clerk and chief clerk 
to the freight traffic manager. Mr. Mackenzie entered the 
service of the Rock Island in December, 1909, as chief clerk 
to the first vice-president. On December 27, 1915, he was 
promoted to assistant freight traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and held that position until his recent 
promotion. 





A. Mackenzie 


William B. Dixon, who has been promoted to general 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was born on February 5, 1871, at 
St. Paul, Minn., and entered railway service in February, 
1888, as a stenographer on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. He was subsequently promoted to ticket clerk and 
then to chief clerk to the assistant general passenger agent, 
later being promoted to traveling passenger agent. In June, 
1902, Mr. Dixon was promoted to northwestern passenger 
agent, holding: that position until April, 1907, when he was 
promoted to assistant general passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. He was later transferred to 
Chicago where he remained until his recent promotion to 
general passenger agent. 


L. S. Goforth, who has been promoted to general freight 
agent of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at San An- 
tomo, Tex., was born on October 5, 1888, at Buda, Tex., and 
entered railway service in June, 1903, as a messenger on the 
International Great Western, now a part of the International- 
Great Northern. He later held various other clerical positions, 
being subsequently promoted to traveling freight agent and 
commercial agent. In 1918 Mr. Goforth was promoted to dis 
t lreight and passenger agent, being appointed district 
ireight agent in 1920. With the consolidation of the traffic 

es of the Missouri Pacific and the International-Great 
hern, in 1925, Mr. Goforth was appointed assistant gen- 


tra! treight agent, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex., 


he held that position until his recent promotion. 
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George B. Haynes, who has been promoted to passenger 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was born on August 22, 1871, at 
Ainsworth, Ia., and entered railway service in March, 1891, 
in the traffic department of the Union Pacific. He was 
employed as a clerk in the office of the general western agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Omaha, Neb., in 
December, 1892, and in June of the following year was pro- 
moted to passenger agent. Mr. Haynes was promoted to city 
passenger agent in 1897 and held that position until June, 
1903, when he was promoted to traveling passenger agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago. From October, 1907, to July 
15, 1911, he served as immigration agent, on the latter date 
being promoted to assistant general passenger agent. Mr. 
Haynes was promoted to general passenger agent in March, 
1913, and held that position until his recent promotion to 
passenger traffic manager. 


Mechanical 


F. M. Clark has been appointed road foreman of engines of 
the Charlotte Harbor & Northern, with headquarters at 
Arcadia, Fla. 


W. H. Fetner, chief mechanical officer of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
ilso chief mechanical officer of the Gulf Coast Lines and the 
'nternational-Great Northern. 


E. L. Bachman, assistant master mechanic of the Panhandle 
division of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Cully, Pa., 
has been promoted to master mechanic of the Wheeling 
division, with headquarters at Mingo Junction, Ohio. 


T. W. McCarthy, master mechanic on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
has been promoted to superintendent of motive power of the 
lirst district, with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, succeed- 
ing L. A. Richardson, who was recently promoted to general 
superintendent of motive power. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


T. J. Skillman, chief engineer maintenance of way of the 
\Western region of the Pennsylvania, who has been promoted 
to the position of assistant chief engineer, system, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was 
born on November 6, 
1876, at Trenton, N. J., 
and was graduated as a 
civil engineer from 
Princeton University in 
1898. He entered rail- 
way service in March, 
1899, as a rodman on 
the Pennsylvania, later 
being employed as a 
transitman. In Decem- 
ber, 1902, Mr. Skillman 
was promoted to as- 
sistant supervisor of the 
Tyrone division and in 
August, 1905, was pro- 
moted to supervisor of 
the Pittsburgh division. 
In June, 1913, he was 
promoted to division en- 
gineer of the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk 
and in December, 1914, was transferred to the West Jersey & 
Seashore. Mr. Skillman was promoted to principal assistant 
engineer of the Eastern Pennsylvania division in November, 
1919, and held that position until March, 1920, when he was 
promoted to chief engineer maintenance of way of the North- 
western region, with headquarters at Chicago. He was ap- 
pointed chief engineer maintenance of way of the Western 
region when it was formed through the consolidation of the 
Northwestern and the Southwestern regions, and held that 
position until his recent promotion. 





T. J. Skillman 


L. P. QO. Exley has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala.. 
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succeeding H. S. Jones, who has been assigned to other duties. 
lhe office of engineer maintenance of way has been abolished. 


H. E. Berg, chief draftsman in the engineering department 
of the Canadian National, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been promoted to assistant to the chief engineer of 
the Western region, with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. E. Davison, whose promotion to district engineer of the 
Manitoba district was reported in the Railway Age of March 20 


Walter E. Guignon, who has been appointed engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Eastern Ohio division of the Pennsyl- 

headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was born on 
1873, at Corry, Pa., and was graduated from the 
\pplied Science in 1899. He entered railway 
1901, as assistant on the engineers corps of 
the Pennsylvania at New Castle, Pa. On July 23, 1913, he was 
appointed assistant division engineer, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and from March 1, 1914, until the time of his recent 
engineer at Zanesville, Ohio, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 


vania, with 
August 5, 

Case School of 
service on July l, 


division 
Ohio, 


was 
Canton, 


ippointment, he 
Logansport, Ind., 
cessively, 
William F. Miller, who has been appointed engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Eastern Pennsylvania division of the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., was born 
1880, at 
Pa., and 


on June 21, 
Philadelphia, 
attended the grammar 
schools of that city. 
He entered the service 
of the Pennsylvania in 
1892 as a messenger in 
the train dispatcher’s 
office of the Philadel 
phia division at West 
Philadelphia. He at- 
tended night school for 
several years and tak- 
ing courses in mathe- 
matics and _ shorthand 
and from 1901 to 1903 
studied railroad’ en- 
gineering. On July 8, 
1903, he was placed on 
the engineers’ corps of 
the Philadelphia Ter- 
minal division of the 
Pennsylvania, where he 
continued his studies. He 





W. F. Miller 


was promoted to transitman at 
\ltoona, Pa., on March 6, 1906, and on January 15, 1907, 
promoted to assistant supervisor with the same head- 
quarters. He became assistant supervisor of track at York 
Pa., on December 1, 1908, and main line assistant supervisor 
on the New York division at Trenton on August 1, 1910. 
He was promoted to supervisor and assistant trainmaster 
on the Williamsport division at Lewisburg, Pa., on July 15, 
1913, and on August 1, 1914, was transferred to the office 
of the valuation engineer of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia 
as pilot engineer and cost engineer. Mr. Miller became su- 
pervisor of the West Jersey & Seashore, with headquarters 
at Atlantic City, N. J., in October, 1917, and was successively 
supervisor of the South Philadelphia track elevation, and a 
supervisor on the Philadelphia Terminal division at West 
Philadelphia. On March 1, 1920, he was promoted to branch 
line division engineer of the Williamsport division at Williams- 
port, Pa., and on May 1, 1920, to main line division engineer 
of the Maryland division, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
Del., which position he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


was 


G. A. Phillips, who has been appointed engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at 
Bethlehem, Pa., was born on September 28, 1889, at Dor- 
chester, Mass., and was graduated from the University of 
Maine in 1911. He entered railway service in February, 
1912, with the Lehigh Valley, and until September 15, 1915, 
was levelman and transitman. At that time he became assist- 
ant engineer of the Seneca division, which position he held 
until April 15, 1916. From April, 1916, to November 15, 
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1916, he was supervisor of track of the M. & H. division of 





April 17, 1926 






the same road, with headquarters at Delano, Pa. He became 
division engineer of the same division, with headquarters at 
Hazleton, Pa., in November, 1916, and on August 1, 1920, 
was transferred in the same capacity to the Seneca division. 
which position he was holding at the time of his recent 
appointment to engineer maintenance of way. 


William D. Wiggins, chief engineer maintenance of way of 
the Central region of the Pennsylvania, who has been pro- 
moted to assist with engineering work on the Central region, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., was born on April 28, 
1873, at Richmond, Ind., and was graduated from the Rose 


Polytechnic Institute at Terre Haute, Ind., in 1895. He en- 
tered railway service in September, 1895, with the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West of Pittsburgh, and served continuously 


until June 12, 1901; as assistant on the engineers’ corps and 
assistant engineer on the Pittsburgh division. From June 16, 
to October, 1901, he was engineer maintenance of way on 
the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley division at Zanesville, 
Ohio, and from October, 1901, to November 1, 1912, was 
engineer maintenance of way on the Cleveland & Marietta 


division at Cambridge, Ohio; on the Toledo division at 
Toledo, Ohio, and on the Pittsburgh division of the 
same road at Pittsburgh, Pa., consecutively. On the 


latter date he became superintendent of the Peoria division 
of the Vandalia (now a part of the Pennsylvania), at 
Decatur, Ill., which position he held until July 1, 1913, at 
which time he was appointed valuation engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He remained in this position until March 1, 
1920, when he became chief engineer maintenance of way 
of the Central region of the Pennsylvania System (of which 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh are now a part), 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion. 


Purchases and Stores 


J. L. Cowan, tie and timber agent of the Southern Pacific, 
lines in Texas and Louisiana, and formerly purchasing agent 
of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass, has been promoted to 
assistant purchasing agent of the lines in Texas and Louisiana, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


E. T. Campbell and E. Curtis have been appointed division 
storekeepers on the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
respectively at Russell, Ky., and Ashland, Ky. R. H. Rutman 
has been appointed assistant division storekeeper, with head- 
quarters at Russell. 


Obituary 


M. P. Davis, general agent of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., died in Pueblo, Col., 
on March 10. 


I. B. Richards, assistant general superintendent of transport- 
ation of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., died in that city on April 7, after a short illness. 


Francis E. House, president of the Duluth & Iron Range, 
who died suddenly at Janesville, Wis., on April 3, was born 
on November, 15, 1855, at Houseville, N. Y., and studied engi- 
neering and chemistry at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at 
Troy, N. Y. After several years of mining work in Nevada 
he entered railway service in 1880 in the engineering depart 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He was pro- 
moted to roadmaster in 1883 and in 1887 was promoted to 
general roadmaster. In 1890 he was promoted to train 
master on the Kansas City division. Mr. House was ap- 
pointed to a position in the engineering department of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, now a part of the New 
York Central, in 1891, and in the following year was ap 
pointed engineer maintenance of way of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie. He was promoted to chief engineer in 1894. He 
was appointed chief engineer of the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
in 1896, was promoted to general superintendent in 1897, and 
to general manager in 1901. Later in the same year he was 
elected president of the Duluth & Iron Range. During 
federal control Mr. House served as federal manager on the 
Duluth & Iron Range and the Duluth, Missabe & Northern. 











